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Abstract 


The present contribution proposes solutions to a handful of difficult phrases by confirming and propos- 
ing new readings (' a] T in Sir 9:10 Ms A; 9019 “wealth” Sir 11:10 Ms A; "811 “and right measure” 
Sir 31:28 Ms B); by demonstrating that words often dismissed as simple mistakes may, in fact, make 
sense, even if they derive ultimately from scribal lapses (9 “dwells” Sir 40:15 Ms Bm; Pur “and one 
brought down” Sir 41:2 Ms Bm); and by suggesting the text that underlies still other mistakes (2°97 
for D’X7* “exalted” Sir 3:21 Ms C; mnaso vyn for pina vyvyn* “he darts off from a vision...” 
Sir 40:6 Ms B). 


Introduction 


The medieval Hebrew Ben Sira manuscripts are characterised by numerous philological prob- 
lems. Among these are words that appear at first glance one thing, but upon closer inspection, turn 
out to admit of more than one explanation, either due to their poorly preserved state on the paper 
or due to their ambiguous orthography and/or morphology. Numerous studies in the past have 
illuminated our understanding of particular words." In the present essay, I attempt to make my 
own contribution to this effort, by looking at a set of words from Ms A, Ms B, and Ms C? 

Below I address seven words or phrases which are, I believe, either misread in previous editions 
of the text or allow interpretations not previously proposed. In two cases, the damaged state of 
Ms A has prevented the correct reading of the letters by most scholars. New, online photographs 
suggest that the word p37 “to be comparable to" (hiphil) appears in Sir 9:10 and "wealth" 
in Sir 11:10. Furthermore, in Ms B, scrutiny of the handwriting suggests that what is universally read 


1 Note in particular the numerous studies in the conference proceedings of the International Symposium on the 
Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira: Muraoka and Elwolde 1997; Muraoka and Elwolde 1999; Muraoka and 
Elwolde 2000; Joosten and Rey 2008; Fassberg et al. 2013; Tigchelaar and Van Hecke 2015. In addition, note the three 
important studies by Menahem Kister (1985, 1988, 1990). 

2 My work in this regard is part of two ongoing projects. I am working with Samuel Adams on a commentary on 
Ben Sira for the Yale Anchor series; the project attempts to present a translation and commentary on what we believe 
is the likeliest form of the text to have been written by Ben Sira. I have also recently joined Jean-Sébastien Rey and Jan 
Joosten in their work on a new edition of the Hebrew versions of Ben Sira. The aim here is to present the Hebrew texts 
based on firsthand observations of the manuscripts as well as scrutiny of digital photographs. In addition, through an 
accompanying translation and notes this edition aims to highlight the specific meanings of each verse in each manuscript 
individually. As such, we are not primarily concerned in this endeavour with comprehending what the ‘original’ text 
said. Nevertheless, it seems natural that such study as we are doing will ultimately result in a better understanding of 
what the original text might have looked like. 
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as X “and suitable” in Sir 31:28 may, perhaps, be read as ^N “(in) right measure.” In two other 
cases, the existing letters are clear, but are consistently dismissed as mistakes. In contrast to others, 
I suggest that these words, although derived perhaps from scribal lapse, make sense in their con- 
text and can be understood as true words: 19 “dwells” in Sir 40:15 Ms Bm; Pu “and one 
brought down" in Sir 41:2 Ms Bm. Finally, for two passages I propose solutions to other mistakes, 
suggesting the text that underlies the garbled Hebrew letters: ny? may appear for an intended 
DNI” “exalted” in Sir 3:21 Ms C; pinay 092 may appear for an intended pina osoy2* “he darts 
off from a vision . . ." in Sir 40:40:6 Ms B. 

Before beginning, I wish to emphasise that the complicated nature of the unvocalised text of 
Ben Sira allows for multiple explanations and understandings of individual words. My own pro- 
posals below are offered with an acknowledgement that my analysis will inevitably not be the last 
word on their meaning.’ 


Specific Texts 


The texts are presented in the following order: first those related to new or unconventional read- 
ings, then those that include words usually interpreted as errors but for which I offer new under- 
standings, and finally those texts containing errors for which I propose an earlier underlying text. 
For each word, I will present the entire verse in order for the reader to comprehend the context. 
Translations are my own, except where indicated otherwise. The readings are primarily from the 
photographs available online.4 


I. Sir 9:10 (Ms A [ENA 2536] III Verso, lines 9-10) 


ww am won ON Ioa 
Up alt wo 27m c» 10b 
win am won []” roc 
:Wwn[w]n SN T2" rod 


Do not abandon an old friend, 

for a new one cannot compare with him.’ 
A new friend is (like) new wine,® 

and (after) it grows old, then you drink it.7 


3 Let me also add that with the exception of the two readings from Sirach chapter 40, Rey and Joosten have not 
read my explanations and I have not formally heard their criticisms. Nor has Adams yet read my notes on these words. 
As such, any mistakes, including those involving words of chapter 40, are entirely my own. 

4 See www.bensira.org; https://fgp.genizah.org; http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/collections/genizah; and genizah.bodleian. 
ox.ac.uk. I have also consulted the following editions and commentaries: Abegg and Towes 2007, 2009; Beentjes 2006; 
Ben-Hayyim 1973; Cowley and Neubauer 1897; Lévi 1898—1901; Parker and Abegg 2008; Peters 1902; Segal 1958; Smend 
1906a, 1906b. I have also consulted Rey 2012. 

5 The reading of the letters that are only partially preserved is assisted by the Greek and Syriac, which both agree in 
sense with the Hebrew. Literally, the colon reads: "for a new one cannot overtake him." 

6 The second vn in roc (at the end of the line) is written in the margin, as though initially not written and then 
added as a correction by the scribe. 

7 Literally, the last colon might be translated "and it/he will become old and afterward you will drink it/him." 
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The reading of the verb as 737 is difficult, but the restoration of bet fits the hole precisely. 
The reading was first proposed by Lévi, suggested again by Segal, and recently confirmed by 
Rey.? The readings suggested by other scholars (72*[v v] [Adler]; n» [Peters]; 3pISDIT 
[Smend, Ben-Hayyim]; 7°317° [Abegg and Towes]) seem impossible given the remaining 
marks.? 

Literally, the verb 727 in the passage above (Sir 9:10) would mean “he will not overtake 
him.” Nevertheless, the verb here is presumably used to convey a comparison in the same way 
that the hiphil of 321 is used in Gen. 47:9: “they (that is, the years of my life) do not compare 
with (lit., reach; 1*1) the years of my ancestors’ lives."'? Both the Greek and Syriac translate 
the sense of comparison, but leave the original wording ambiguous." Such a usage of the verb 
pat is found in Targumic Aramaic, where it is commonly used to translate 321, including in 
Gen. 47:9. Note also that 37 is used in a manner similar to 321 in Sir 11:10 (Ms B), discussed 
below. 

The fact that 737 occurs regularly in Aramaic, especially in the Targums where it corresponds 
with 471 in the Bible, suggests that the word’s presence in the Hebrew text of Ben Sira is due to 
Aramaic influence.” (It is also conceivable, of course, that it developed independently in Hebrew 
along the same lines as 321, but this seems less likely.) 

When the word 737 came to be used in this idiomatic way in Hebrew is unknown. In 
Biblical Hebrew, the hiphil of 227 denotes the sense “to overtake the person or thing that one 
is pursuing”: “he (that is, Laban) pursued him (that is, Jacob) . . . and overtook [pam] him” 
(Gen. 31:23). It can also be used metaphorically in this sense: “the battle overtook them 
hanpatn]” (Judg. 20:42). The verb 737 appears elsewhere in Ben Sira (in Sir 11:34 Ms A) 
primarily in the gal with the sense “to cling” (yw pann X? “do not cling to an evil person”). 
In one passage (Sir 11:10), however, it occurs in the Aiphil in an idiom that is clearly similar 
to one involving 321 and N87, in the metaphoric sense “attain, acquire.” As described below, 
in this occurrence it appears in a doublet, the other version of which contains the verbs 931 
and Nx. 


. 8 Levi 1898-1901, vol. 2, p. 59; Segal 1958, p. 58; Rey 2012, vol. 2, p. 78. Beentjes (2006, p. 33) transliterates the word 
.JpL Im]. 

? Adler 1900, p. 469; Peters 1902, p. 43; Smend 1906a, p. 9 (Heb); 1906b, p. 86; Ben-Hayyim 1973, p. 12; Abegg, 
2007, 2009. Peters (1902, pp. 43, 340), for his part, postulates Y» maT. 

'? By contrast, in the Syriac to both Sir 9:10 and Gen. 47:9 the verb is mty, the cognate of Hebrew 837. Levi and 
Rey translate the sense of comparison, but do not remark on the connection to the same idiom with 3v. 

1 The Greek translates with o9x £cvw Epıoos adr@ and the Syriac with /’ mt’ Ih. For the Greek text here and what 
follows, see Ziegler, 1965; for the Syriac, see Calduch-Benages et al. 2003. Segal proposes that the Greek here may reflect 
y maT and the Syriac yv" (Segal 1958, p. 59). As he observes, it is conceivable that the original (or an early version 
of it) had instead 11999” (for the use of this verb in this sense, see Ps. 40:6; 89:7). 

12 On the verb 3v1 in Ben Sira, see my article (Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, forthcoming), “The 
Verb 321 in Second Temple Hebrew.” 

5 Similarly, Yr p27n ner ya "the one who touches pitch, his hand will be glued (to it)” or *. . . it will cling (to) 
his hand” (Sir 13:1 [Ms AJ). In Sir 31:10 (= 34:10; Ms B), the Hebrew verb 927 is used in a manner that is difficult to 
translate and understand, though it derives from a misreading of an earlier 71210 “who has been tested” (as suggested 
by context and as reflected in the Greek; see, for example, Smend 1906b, p. 276). 
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2. Sir ır:10 (Ms B [T-S 12.871] I Verso, lines 15-18)"4 


pun xo man oN 10e 
oun an riivda[n] k^ rof 


Jpwy Sing AISA Anya roa 
:npr x? mains yr rob 

Vin xo yn Xv OR 2 uoc 

Kan xO wean Nb ON) +rod 


If you flee (after it), you will not acquire (it, that is, wealth / business), 
and [you] will not save it if you run away." 


My child, why should you multiply wealth (margin: your anxiety); 

for the one who rushes to multiply (wealth) will not be found innocent. 
My child, if you do not run you will not reach (it), 

and if you do not seek, you will not find. 


This version can be contrasted with that of Ms A (ENA 2536) IV Recto, line 27-28): 


Jews mann nada 10a 
:npr RY maa? 1 yx) 10b 
Wan NO Pan NP OR II uoc 
: NOn NO wpan No ON) +rod 


In this passage, I wish to point out my reading of the last word of 10a in Ms B: 919. Other 
editions read the last word of the text of 10a in Ms B as pwiy. For example, Alexander A. Di 
Lella reads 3]p wi¥; Ben-Hayyim reads wid; Beentjes reads only a waw and sin/iin; Abegg and 
Towes read pus. Despite Di Lella's suggestion, there is no reason to presuppose a final kaph. 
The word is interpreted by Di Lella as “oppression” (= Biblical Hebrew [BH] pY), a mistake 
for “business, litigation, anxiety” (= Rabbinic Hebrew [RH] pes / pv? v), which is implied in the 
marginal reading and in the version from Ms A.” Although the marks on the paper are signifi- 
cantly damaged, and thus any conclusions should remain tentative, the paper seems undamaged 
where we would expect the goph’s descender and there is no trace of ink here. As a result, I sug- 
gest reading a resh instead of a goph. If correct, the resh would be attested in the top left flourish 
(above the hole) and in faint traces of the horizontal and vertical marks. 

This verse seems to concern avarice and specifically the desire for ever-increasing profit. The 
word 5$ “wealth” fits this context nicely. It creates a sense for this bicolon that is quite close 


14 The sequence of verse labels here and in what follows is according to the system of Reiterer 2003. Line 16 is blank 
in the manuscript. 

5 The aleph of the negative particle is clear, based on the shape of the hole that matches its form exactly. 

16 The verb YA is used either in its attested sense “to reach” (for example, Isa. 30:4), or on analogy to 371, “to attain,” 
a sense vaguely similar to the sense S31 bears in Esther 4:14 “to achieve.” It is curious to note that this usage seems in 
some ways opposite to the more literal sense of the hiphil of Y3 “cause to touch, extend,” found in Sir 12:5 (Ms A): 952 
vox vin nu “for all the good you extended to him." 

7 Di Lella 1964, p. 158; Ben-Hayyim 1973, p. 15; Beentjes 2006, p. 51; Abegg and Towes 2007, 2009. 

18 The word also appears in Sir 3:22 Ms A, C; 7:25 Ms A, C; 38:24 Ms B; 40:1 Ms B. Especially in Sir 7:25 and 40:1 
the word denotes mental anguish, *anxiety." 
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to the idea found in Sir 31:5: “the one who pursues gold will not be found innocent (npr w»)." 
The latter phrase is also the Hebrew expression found in Ms A and B at the end of Sir 11:10b, 
above. 

The word 9819 “wealth” is sensible in context, but it is not reflected in the versions. The 
Syriac implies either the word PWY in the sense “your anxiety” or PWY “your oppression": “My 
child, do not multiply your evil (dys), for the one who rushes to multiply it is not innocent." 
The Greek, on the other hand, reads: “My child, may your affairs not be concerned with many 
things, and if you multiply them, you will not be unpunished." Here, presumably, the Hebrew 
word 7pwy in the sense “your business affairs” underlies the Greek ai npd&eıs cov “your deeds” 
and this encourages considering the 7pwy (= RH PD») as the original word, or, at least an early 
part of the text. This reading also seems likely because it helps make sense of the somewhat per- 
plexing statements that follow. 

The antecedent to the implied object of “acquiring,” “seeking,” and “finding” from 1oc+-d+ 
should be part of the preceding bicolon. However, if it is supposed to be “wealth” (AWP) or 
“your oppression" (JPY), then 1oc+-d+ seem to encourage the very thing that 10a-b criticised. 
However, the negative statements do make sense as a convoluted wordplay if we read the word 
pv» (= RH Tpo5) at the end of toa. The word has the basic sense “business affairs” but can 
also be used (both in RH and in Aramaic) in the sense "dispute" or "legal affair." In this sense, 
the negative statements of the second version of roc+-d+ in Ms A and B make sense: If one does 
not pursue avidly pwy (= RH poy), that is, business ventures, then one will not acquire pwy 
(= RH poy), that is, a legal dispute. In this understanding both 10c+ and 1od- are essentially 
expressing the same idea. 


3. Sir 31:28 (Or. ssı8 [Ms B IV] Verso, line 12) 


"T$ ww ab nnno? 28 
(or RT) RAINY anwa h 


31:28 Joy of heart and exuberance and delight 
is wine drunk in its time and (right) measure.’ 


The last word of each colon offers problems. The word TY could mean “pregnancy” or “adorn- 
ing,” or something similar, but, as Smend observed, the Aramaic cognate (TY “pregnancy”) 
translates the Hebrew word 7179 " (sexual) delight” (from the root 779) in Tg. Ps.-J. at Gen. 18:12.7° 
The assumption is that whoever is responsible for "179 in the Sirach passage above (presumably a 
late scribe) used the word in the sense “delight,” equating it with the etymologically distinct root 
779 and words derived from it (for example, pY in the plural “delicacies” [see Jastrow]; and as 
a verbal noun *delighting")." 


9 Ms F contains the same text, but the beginning and end of the verse are not preserved: "7391 piv» 35 n[nav 
nrw”. 

?? Smend 1906b, p. 284. 

*1 See maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il (31 May 2016). 
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The last word of the second colon is universally read as ^€m.?? Levi proposes that the word 
should be equivalent to the preposition kaph plus the passive participle: "873 "as appropriate,” 
but, of course there is no preposition (nor a mater for the medial /u/ vowel).”3 Furthermore, the 
assumed passive participle alone in the sense "suitable" usually appears as an adjective (for exam- 
ple, Esther 2:9 and in later RH), not a substantive. Smend, on the other hand, understands it as 
equivalent to "3 “moisture” in Job 37:11.”* He translates the second line: “Herzensfreude und 
Jubel und Wohlleben ist Wein, der zu rechter Zeit und zur Sättigung getrunken wird.” This 
interpretation seems especially strained. 

Instead, it seems conceivable, though not certain, that we should read these letters as the 
word "7 “sufficiency, enough,” which is what we would expect based on the context. This also is 
what the Greek (oivoc rıvöuevog èv xareg aörkprng “sufficient wine drunk at the proper time") 
presupposes.?6 Such a reading might at first seem unlikely since the dalet and resh are elsewhere 
usually distinct and the initial letter has the characteristic form of a resh, where the top bar does 
not extend to the right of the horizontal stroke (as it does in dalet). Furthermore, the word has 
what would appear to be (if one understands the word as "7 “sufficiency, enough”) an internal 
aleph mater, something that is uncommon in Hebrew. 

Notice, first, that the initial letter is slightly damaged, just at the corner where the top bar 
intersects with the vertical stroke. One does recognise, however, that the top bar does not extend 
past the vertical stroke. This would seem to dictate reading resh. All the same, note that the dalet 
is sometimes written like a resh in Ms B, such that the top bar of the dalet does not extend beyond 
the vertical stroke. For example, note the dalet of ny" “knowledge” at Sir 31:24 (Ms B IV Verso, 
line 6), which exhibits the very common form of resh where the cross bar seems to turn downward, 
without the pen lifting off the paper, such that the corner of the letter seems rounded.?7 Note 
too the dalet of mTw “field” Sir 40:22 (Ms B X Recto, line 14), where the cross bar ends directly 
above the vertical stroke, in a manner that seems identical to the other common way resh is 
formed, that is, with the pen stopping just above the vertical stroke before moving downward, 
resulting in a corner that forms a sharp 90 degree angle, as with the resh in 792 “pure/clean” in 
Sir 40:21 (Ms B X Rector, line 13).?? It also bears mentioning that in rare cases the resh looks like 
a dalet, with a small extension of the top bar past the vertical stroke, as in 127 “speak” in Sir 32:7 
(Ms B V Recto, line 9).?? In this case, the left side of the cross bar is turned downward, not 
upward. A letter with the same shape is interpreted as dalet in the word YTN “you know” in 


» This is the transliteration of Margoliouth 1899, pp. 7, 32 and all who follow. 

55 Levi 1898-1901, vol. 2, p. 149. 

24 Smend 1906b, p. 284. 

25 Smend 1906a, p. 54. For a summary of the interpretations of this word, see Dihi 2004, pp. 626-629. 

26 The translation is that of Pietersma and Wright 2007. The Syriac has just the expression bwlyth “appropriately” 
(lit., in propriety). 

27 Some editions (for example, Margoliouth 1899, p. 6; Lévi 1898-1901, vol. 2, p. 146; Beentjes 2006, p. 57) read the 
relevant letter as a dalet. Other editions (Segal 1958, p. 199; Ben-Hayyim 1973, p. 31) suggest two possibilities, either 
DYT or NY. On the other hand, Smend (19062, p. 26 [Heb]) reads unambiguously ny5. 

28 Note too the second dalet in 117 “David” Sir 45:25 (Ms B XV Verso, line 5) and the resh in 9723 “chosen” in 
Sir 31:16 (Ms B IV Recto, line 9); wx “head” Sir 31:29 (Ms B IV Verso, line 14); on» “for one lacking” Sir 31:4 
(Ms B III Verso, line 7). 

?9 Note also P91 in Sir 47:14 (Ms B XVII Recto, line 6). 
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Sir 37:12 (Ms B VII Verso, line 5). Given these variations, it does not seem impossible that what 
at first appears to be resh in X is really a dalet: "wn. 

The aleph of *&'1 might be explained as a later spelling innovation, characteristic particularly 
of this word when preceded by the preposition kaph (Sifra 1:1 [43.2]; Sifre Num 12:11 [277]) or 
min (Sifra 1:2 [43.4]; y. Ber. 1:4 [3c])3° Although the simple noun "1 is not normally spelled in 
this way, it seems conceivable that a scribe would have mistakenly written it this way, much like 
the word is written with aleph (87) in one manuscript of the Babylonian Talmud (Jerusalem, 
Yad HaRav Herzog, at b. San. 102a [10:2]), as well as in other works of the Middle Ages.3! 


4. 40:15 (MS.Heb.e.62 [Ms B X] Recto, line 6) 


npr w5 onna xu 15 
iyo JU by nn vv ^5 
SWS Jw YM vnu cin RD Dan 983 


15 The one formed from violence will not be innocent, 
for the godless takes root on the rocky crag. 
(mg. The violent scion will not take (root) in it, the godless root dwells (on) the rocky crag.) 


This version can be contrasted with that preserved in the Masada scroll (II, 5): 
[ n]» No onn 9835 IS 
sol ] 


IS A violent scion will not take [root . . . ] 
[. .. ] the crag of rock.” 


In the translation of the Ms B text above, the consonants ww in the text (that is, in the 
second line) are interpreted as a poel perfect (as found in Isa. 40:24). Alternatively, they could 
just as easily be interpreted as a noun, “root,” and the whole colon as a non-verbal expression, 
as implied by the Greek translation (xoi $tCou à &Bapcot En’ &xpotóuov nécpac "[they are] impure 
roots over a precipice”). In the marginal alternative the same consonants (WW) are interpreted 
as the noun “root” since the following word is perhaps to be construed as the participial (or 
perfect) form of the rare root “to dwell” (719), which is possibly attested once (Isa. 13:22) or twice 
(Deut. 33:28) in the Hebrew Bible, and which is more commonly associated with the nouns 719% 
"habitation" and mayn “lair.” The participle would then likely be in construct with the following 
phrase (as commonly with the participle of 20°, for example, Gen. 4:20; Isa. 12:6).? The Syriac 
translator also understood ww as a noun and introduced a finite verb, y “to sprout,” resulting 
in the translation: yk SOL dyt In’ diqyp. “like spikenard that sprouts over the craggy cliff.” Since 
Syriac yy sometimes translates Heb 79 in the Bible (for example, Gen. 40:10; Isa. 5:6, 32:13, 34:13, 
40:31), this translation may presuppose the reading YY, which the translator misread as a verb; 


3° This spelling of *1 with kaph and min is especially common. The expression "&'72 can be used as an adjective 
(“worthy”) or a noun (“sufficiency”). 

3" See maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il, 5 June 2016 sub “N1. It appears in this way in at least two other works from 
the roth and ith centuries (one of which, Sefer Ha-Yashar, is idiosyncratic). 

32 [fa perfect, then the following words would be an adverbial accusative (similar to the syntax with 30° in 1 Sam. 4:4; 
Ps. 99:1). 
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nevertheless, it also seems to demonstrate the awkwardness of the non-verbal expression here. 
It is also possible, of course, that the spelling JV is simply a graphic error for the preposition YY. 
In this case, the scribe has simply made an error. It stands to reason, however, that, even if this 
was the origin of JY, a later reader of the manuscript might have understood it in the sense pro- 
posed above. 


s. Sir 41:2 (MS.Heb.e.62 [Ms B] X Verso, lines 9-10) 


pn dw» ma» nsn? pin 2 
pin 
n 
STS TOM) ON WIRD 
Soa vpr wip ww? vp 
i mpn TAN) a0 
MPN TINI AN WT DER 553 WPN Swi WR 
MPN TINT ANIA OR 722 Sw wp wer 


41:2 Ah, death, surely your share (mg. share, strength, his statute) is good 

to a person of sorrows and lacking strength. 

to a person stumbling (who) knocks on everything (mg. and who knocks), 

(who) is diffident and abandons hope. 
(mg. a person stumbling and knocking on everything, lacking sight and abandoning hope. 
a person stumbling and made to fall by anything, lacking sight (who) abandons hope.) 


Contrast the version in the Masada Scroll (III, 2): 


12 vpw (ob) DW WN 
MPN TAN mnn ODN 


A person stumbling, knocking into [ 
one lacking vision, void of hope. 


Here, the margins of Ms B contain numerous alternative readings. The word translated above 
as “your share” has three alternatives in the margin. In addition, note that the second bicolon has 
three versions, all varying from each other in different ways. 

If one considers just the form of the second verb (Uy vs. wj), the marginal alternative(s), 
Up, seems more likely to reflect an earlier text, closer to the original, especially if construed as 
a participle, since this matches YW “one who stumbles.” Such is also suggested by the reading 
of the Masada text, which attests vn above the second line of the third column, above what 
appears to be an erased mem or kaph, followed by an erased shin.33 

The exact sense of the verb is still difficult to ascertain. As can be seen by surveying the transla- 
tions of this verse in various commentaries, the verb V1 can be construed either as indicating 
being trapped (either the niphal of wp" or its byform WPI) or as knocking (wpa). Levi and Norbert 
Peters, for example, construe the verb to mean, “to trap," while Smend suggests “to knock.”3* In 
truth, both seem possible. If one assumes the verb v^ (or vj) “to trap,” then the verb forms 


33 See Reymond 2014, pp. 327-343. 
34 Levi 1898-1901, vol. 1, p. 33; Peters, 1902, pp. 187, 394; Smend, 1906a, p. 72. 
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(that is, VY and wp) are likely in the niphal (imperfect and participle, respectively); if one 
assumes the verb WPI “to knock,” then the verb forms are in the piel (wp?) and gal (wp13).35 Both 
senses (“to be trapped" and “to knock") fit the context of someone lacking sight. 

The word of the second marginal alternative, “Wim, is usually understood as a simple graphic 
mistake for 7W12. Of course, such a scribal mistake is possible; note the alternative readings that 
imply at the least some confusion between the kaph and min prepositions (for example, in Sir 40:13 
P'ER21 "and like a watercourse” [in Ms Bm and Mas] vs. P’DX “and from a watercourse” [Ms B]).3° 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps also possible to make sense of Pwi without recourse to the explanation 
of graphic error. Instead, this word can be interpreted as the hophal participle from the root wi. 
The verb in BH is glossed in BDB in the gal “to slip or drop off, to draw off, to clear away." In 
RH (in the Tannaitic and Amoraic eras), the verb appears in the niphal and the hiphil with the 
respective meanings "to fall off, decay" (said of human limbs) and *to pass through, slide" (the 
latter equivalent to the hiphil of Ynw).37 However, by the Geonic era, the verb appears in various 
piyyut with a sense that seems more generic, “to fall” (niphal) and “to make fall” (Aiphil). In par- 
ticular, it seems significant that the verb appears in close association with words from the root ?v? 
“to stumble.” We read, for example, Pwınn "NWN qan ms bwn msa 2n “aya “O, my deliver- 
ance, establish my steps from stumbling; O, rock, support my feet from falling.”?® Presumably, 
the hophal of “wi would mean essentially “to be made to fall.”39 The presence of such a late lexi- 
cal item in the Ben Sira manuscripts need not surprise us. The manuscripts of Ben Sira continued 
to be copied into the Geonic era and such a subtle alteration of the text (from an earlier 7W13 to 
Swim), even if due to graphic confusion, results in a sensible text for a reader of this era. Further- 
more, the Ben Sira manuscripts attest numerous parallels with Geonic texts and piyyutim in their 
orthography, morphology, and lexicon. Note, for example: the hiphil form implied by the kethib 
of mr332 “musicians” in Sir 9:4 (Ms A) is similar to the apparent hiphil participle "P21 in a song 
dated by Maagarim to some time after 1024 CE; the gal participle ww “one who is poor” (from 
the root WWS) in Sir 11:12 (Ms A) has parallels in a song and a piyyut from c. 900-1100 CE; the 
word rnryw “his thoughts" in Sir 37:14 (Ms B, D), 38:25 (Ms B) is also attested in the poetry of 
Yannai and Qillir (in the singular, "$7, and plural); the adjective 290 “disobedient” in Sir 41:2 
(Ms B) occurs otherwise in later Hebrew of the pzyyut of the 600s CE.4° 


35 Although the verb wp1 “to knock" is not attested in BH, it is found in Ben Sira (in the gal at Sir 13:2 WPN 
“knocks”) and in RH (primarily in the hiphil “to knock"); in Sir 13:2 and in RH the verb is used with a bet preposition. 
The cognate verb is also found in different Aramaic dialects, including Biblical Aramaic, Targumic, and Syriac, in the 
last of which it also occurs in the pael meaning “to strike.” 

36 Note that this mistake is most likely partially attributable to the confused syntax of the first colon, which begins 
with a min preposition (unlike the text attested in Ms Bm and Mas). 

37 The niphal form of the verb occurs in Gen. Rab.; the hiphil occurs in manuscripts of the Tosephta and Babylonian 
Talmud (see maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il [25 May 2016]). 

38 The reference is: NW 55092 pn onNU1 TYR (line 9) in a"me'25 av» monu» AAP by owbp 2 own 
xp1on, dated before the year 1000 CE. See maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il (26 May 2016). Note also this line from 
the work of Saadiah Gaon: 192 man irm Win Sy 0523 pa ala 7 19 won wann vba. The reference is: 
man ID wmm ps 2 (lines 10-11) in DDSA ar ;rnas WO by PN myo 2, from 942 CE. See maagarim. 
hebrew-academy.org.il (26 May 2016). 

39 Although the hophal is otherwise unattested, note how Ben Sira attests the hophal of the distantly similar DW “to 
fall” (Sir 11:6 Ms A, B, Bm), though this is not attested in the MT or in the DSS. 

4° See maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il (3 May 2016). On r"vv, see Yahalom 1985, p. 136 and Dihi 2004, p. 686. 
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6. Sir 3:21 (Ms C [T-S 12.867] I Recto, lines 9-11) 


"npnn oW? Tan MRYD 
UB! Sx Tan ayn 


What is too wondrous for you do not explore, 
and what is too exalted for you do not seek. 


Contrast the version preserved in Ms A (T-S 12.863) I Recto, lines 11-12 


WNT Ox an MND 
Spon DR Tan! nov 


. . what is concealed . . .+ 


Most, if not all, scholars recognise a mistake in the word my? of Ms C, which would seem to 
imply “what is too evil for you." Although it is conceivable that investigating things “too won- 
drous" may result in these marvellous things becoming "bad" for the person investigating, this 
seems to me to be a strained interpretation. Segal early on proposed that the earlier word from 
which D93 derived was perhaps 225, the participle of the verb 01.4 This is a good possibility 
and should not be discounted, especially if one considers a much earlier (or original) version. This 
implies, of course, a mistaken writing of a mem for an earlier ‘yin. Although the Ben Sira manu- 
scripts attest numerous graphic and aural confusions between different letters, this confusion 
would be, I believe, unparalleled.43 Instead, it seems also possible that the word t^ derives from 
the singular participle “high” or “exalted” in an Aramaic-like form, with a confusion of ayin for 
an intended aleph, the earlier form being a°X7 with the pronunciation rZ ém. 

The confusion of ayin and aleph is seen several times in the manuscripts, including the follow- 
ing cases, where ‘yin is written for aleph. In Sir 41:2 (Mas), we read [ p] 3o nm mm» vn 
“O, death, how good is [your] sta[tute] . . . The version in Ms B is largely parallel 219 "> nv2» nxa 
Jpn. The word Y7 is a simple misspelling for 84, which is attested in Gen. 47:23 and Ezek. 16:43 
as an interjection (cf. Aramaic X7).** In addition, in Sir 41:18 (Mas), one also reads . . . DTN% 
av) asm wp Yy [n]523 “(be ashamed) . . . of lord or lady over corruption, of man (= aTNa* [?]) 
or nation (over transgression). 5 Presumably, D7Y reflects a corruption of the text from an earlier 
my "assembly," as reflected in Ms B and the versions. All the same, the reading "from man” also 
makes sense and one wonders, therefore, if this is another case of confusion between aleph and 


# The parallel proverb in various rabbinic texts (for example, b. Hag. 13a; Gen. Rab. 58 [8:2]) also attests the expression 
TOAN (parallel in each case to N»5122). See maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il (1 June 2016), sub 701393) and Dihi, 
2015, pp. 261-271 (esp. pp. 265-269). 

42 Segal 1959-1960, p. 321. 

# Note, for example, the confusion between heh and het (o^ ina “one writhing" for oowin2* “one mad" or Ponnn* 
"one boasting” Sir 3:27 Ms A; nnn “it causes confusion [?]" for ar* “it heats" Sir 43:4 Ms B); the confusion between 
bet and peh (Van “will flow” [Ms B] for yaya “will shine” [Mas] Sir 43:2; 892 “he created” [Ms B] for 998 “he loosed” 
[Mas] Sir 43:14); the confusion between waw and yod (mmo for rrmon* “I will throw him off” Sir 4:19 Ms A; * 5 for 
™2* "bow" Sir 30:12 Ms B). These are only a sampling of the mistakes. I am currently working on tabulating a more 
comprehensive list of all such mistakes in the Hebrew Ben Sira manuscripts. 

44 The suggestion that a resh has fallen out and that the form should be 77 “shout!” seems very unlikely. Cf Yadin 
1999, p. 175. 

#5 See Reymond 2014, p. 333. 
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ayin. In Sir 46:15 (Ms B) we read about Samuel: 4979 PANI 192723 On “and also by his word trusted 
as a seer.” Here, although the word nyv? “shepherd” does make sense in the context, the correc- 
tion AXM* seems much likelier, especially given the use of the same word in 1 Sam. 9:9. 

Also, the writing of a what would be a sere in the Tiberian tradition with a mater is seen mul- 
tiple times in the Ben Sira manuscripts, including Ms C (for example, "ry"? "your companion" 
Sir 5:12; and 220° “he will go around” Sir 36:31).47 

In addition, it should be remarked that the Hebrew verb am is spelled once in the Masoretic 
Text (that is, the Leningrad Codex Brg) with an aleph, TANS (in Zech. 14:10), and once in 
Aramaic in the DSS, NAN) (in 1Q20 XIV, 10). In the Targums, the peal perfect (3ms) of am is 
spelled o°87 multiple times (for example, T. Jon. at 2 Kgs 14:10; Ezek. 19:11; 28:2, 5, 13, 17; 31:5, 
10; Hos 13:6). The same root is spelled with yin in the Palestinian Targums (Tg. Neof and the 
Fragment Targums): DYNN “raise!” at Exod. 14:16 (= ^ in Tg. Ong.; = DN in Tg. Ps.-Jon.).* 
And, the standard form for peal middle-weak masculine singular participles is spelled in an 
identical manner (that is, with an internal aleph-yod sequence), as with DNp “one standing" in 
Tg. Onq. at Gen. 24:13, 30, 31, 43; 41:1, 17; Exod. 3:5, etc. More importantly, the spelling of a 
II-wawlyod root with a glide seems to be evidenced in the Ben Sira manuscripts in the form v3 
“one ashamed" Sir 42:1 (Mas), which implies the pronunciation böye (pace Strugnell).5° And, 
this is not the only Aramaic-like morphological feature in the medieval manuscripts. For exam- 
ple, the infinitive construct of the Aitpa‘el of Jw in Sir 44:8 (Ms B) appears as nuynwi> “to 
be supported,” with what appears to be the final -# ending characteristic of Aramaic infini- 
tives.” Although, all things considered, one might expect a plural form (that is, 2727), a singu- 
lar form is not excluded given the singular participle 70137 attested in Ms B's version of the 
same colon. 


46 See Levi 1898-1901, vol. 1, p. 18 and Smend 1906b, p. 446. The reverse mistake (aleph for ‘ayin) may also be 
evidenced in the last word of Sir 37:19 (Ms B [= Ms C]): 9x1 in wa n»n mino n»n v» “there is one who is con- 
sidered wise by many, but to himself he is loathsome (= ?12).” The verb 5s3 is transitive in the qal in BH, as well as in 
later Hebrew, so one must also posit a metathesis of the mater, which is not uncommon. Although the passive participle 
is not found in the Bible or DSS, it is common in the piyyut (see maagarim.hebrew-academy.org.il, [8 June 2016]). 
Alternatively, 9813 is a simple graphic mistake for the verb preserved in Ms Bm and Ms D: Yx% “foolish.” The latter 
certainly matches closely the Syriac, skl “fool,” though the Greek translation, &ypnoros "useless," would seem to leave 
open the possibility for YWA. 

47 See van Peursen 2004, pp. 46-48 for more examples from Ms C and the other manuscripts. 

48 Note also the other I-waw/yod participles with medial aleph: o» “softly” Judg. 4:21; UN? “poor” 2 Sam. 12:1 
(for more examples, see GKC $ 72p). In RH, note the plural participle "Ro “exalted” in Deut. Rab. P331 p. 3 (maagarim. 
hebrew-academy.org.il [8 June 2016]). 

49 One may also note BS? in the Fragment Targums at Num. 20:11 (ibid., 1:197); ivy in the Fragment Tar- 
gums at Gen. 39:18 (ibid., 1:62). See Klein 1980, vol. 1, p. 169. 

5° Strugnell (1969, p. 114) writes about the form in question: “Scarcely an Aramaising 66 e > böyes, in view of our 
remarks on the orthography of the participle's 6 vowel." He refers to the observation he credits to Frank Moore Cross 
that when an etymological (proto-Semitic) /ä/ is unaccented, the resulting /5/ does not receive a mater (Strugnell 1969, 
p. 110). Nevertheless, the orthography is not as consistent as either Strugnell or Cross suggest, given the participial form 
Swid “one stumbling” in Sir 42:8 (Mas VI, line 14) (see Reymond 2014, p. 338). 

5 The same infinitive has also been tentatively explained as a mixture of two forms, mynvnoand NYY; see Kister, 
1988, p. 53 n. 68; Dihi 2004, p. 701. Also note that the verb 199 appears in the hitpael conjugation, ann “mourn 
bitterly” in Sir 38:16 (Ms B). The two other occurrences of this word in the related nitpael stem in Hebrew derive from 
the mth and 12th centuries, though the itpaal stem of the Aramaic cognate appears in Tg. Ong. at Gen. 49:23 “to be 
bitter," and in a Targumic addition to Zech. 12:10, where the sense is “to weep bitterly.” 
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7. Sir 40:6 (Or. 1102 [Ms B IX] Verso, lines 15-16)? 


o 


ba 
ON 


pipw vio» pi?» vya 
w[ — m]ona pam 
WI pinay vyn!ó 
amm [ Ain Tw 


40:6 A little, for vain (mg. ?) --- just a moment he will rest, 
and from among ter[rors |]. 
(His) sense is litde due to the vision of his soul, 
like a refugee who flees [from] the pursuer. 


The verse is difficult for numerous reasons. The reading of pi?» itself is problematic; as 
Schechter and Taylor mention, the letters “had been read ^ri», pin?.”%3 The confusion is due to 
offset marks from the Sin of NWN from Sir 40:23, located on the facing folio page (MS.Heb.e.62 
[Ms B] X Recto, 15); the offset marks make it seem that the resh is a her. Furthermore, the mean- 
ing is unclear; it seems unlikely to mean “for spittle” and even less “to vacate.”5* More likely, it 
seems to me, is that this is a simple mistake for (or perhaps variation of) p"? “for vain." In this 
regard, it might be pointed out that the confusion of waw and yod is not infrequent among the 
Hebrew Ben Sira manuscripts (for example, yon “iron pick" or “portion” in Ms Bm for zn 
“gold” in Ms B at Sir 31:5; 9°73 in Ms B for YTA “great” in Ms Bm at Sir 43:5; no for nyo* 
"treasures" in Ms B at Sir 41:12). 

Another difficulty is understanding the phrase at the beginning of the third colon. Past com- 
mentators have noted that the first word, 0Y2, seems likely to derive from a scribal mistake; that 
is, a carrying over of the first word from the preceding bicolon, vyn “little.”5* While this seems 
likely to be the case, one wonders how early such a mistake was and if the text can be made sense 
of with this word. The fact that all the letters of the following phrase, raso, are written so 
closely together suggests the possibility of a mis-division of words as well as haplography, the 
initial/medial mem going with the preceding letters to make the noun avo “judgment, sense” as 
well as with the following noun as the prefixed form of the preposition 2. In essence, this under- 
standing presupposes the reading pinn ayy. The first word can then be read as a verb “it is little” 
or, as in the translation above, "(his) sense is little." 

The Greek translation that corresponds with this initial phrase, redopußnue£vos, presumes a 
participle with the sense “one disturbed." Commentators have, based on the existing Hebrew 
consonants, supposed an underlying phrase like $0902, the pulpal or hithpalpel of an otherwise 
unknown YS9* or 910*, either of which would be a by-form of 190, the participial expression 
meaning something like “one wandering” or “one lost.”57 Note too that the root 79% does not 


5 Thanks to Jean-Sébastien Rey and Jan Joosten for their contributions in reading and understanding the Hebrew. 

53 Schechter and Taylor 1899, p. LVIII. They refer to the readings proposed by Cowley and Neubauer 1897, p. 4. 

54 On the latter suggestion, see Smend, 1906b, p. 370. 

55 In Sir 31:21 (Ms B), the repetition mp mp “hope, hope” must be a mistake for the more mundane and practical 
mp mp "vomit, vomit" or XP NP “vomit, vomit.” Note similar mistakes in Ms A: DNW for "»x12* “those requesting" 
at Sir 6:5 (Ms A); simnyon for rne “I will turn him away” at Sir 4:19 (Ms A); 112 for ^n2* “my strength” at Sir 5:3 
(Ms A); °5°02 “in my threshold" for 18°02* “in his threshold” at Sir 6:36 (Ms A). 

5° For example, Schechter and Taylor 1899, p. LIX. Smend 1906b, p. 370. 

57 This was proposed by Israel Lévi (1898-1901, vol. 1, p. 17); Schechter and Taylor 1899, p. LIX; Smend 1906b, 
p. 370. Nor does there exist a root Y9n*. 
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occur in the pie/ (only in the Aiphil in BH, and in the gal, hiphil, and hophal in RH, as well 
as in various Aramaic dialects). All things considered, this seems to be an unlikely solution. The 
Syriac translation of the verb (dutmlk “one advised”) presumes something slightly different, 
yonn (the Aitpa‘el occurring in Ps. 83:4), or, if the word is borrowed from Aramaic, vynn. In 
either case, the Hebrew words implied by the Syriac translation do not fit the context well. The 
context implies, in fact, something like what the Greek attests. 

It is conceivable that the Vorlage to the Greek had something like the polpal or hitpalpel of nan, 
perhaps anmn2* or annnna* “one disturbed.” Although such stems for 077 are not attested in BH 
or RH, the LXX translation of the hitpalpel of nn in Judg. 3:26 (annann = “they were delayed”) 
as &opußodvro “they were in confusion” (= anmanna2*[?]) suggests at least that such a construction 
may have been possible. All the same, it does not help explain the letters preserved in Ms B. 

Given the Hebrew consonants in Sir 40:6, one wonders if the underlying text to both the 
Hebrew and Greek was instead something like 007 (pole! of wY), or ovyovn (pilpel from wY), 
“he darts away from the vision of his soul.” Although the verb vY is found only in Hebrew in 
the gal (1 Sam. 14:32 [following emendation]; 15:19 and Sir 14:10; 31:16), the cognate is found in 
Syriac with the sense in the etpa‘al “to be irritated,” perhaps offering an explanation for the Greek 
translation redopußnuevoc, "one disturbed.” In any case, the stems involving reduplication are 
common in verbs that denote rapid movement (GKC parag. 55e-f) and the root YY would seem 
to fit naturally in one of these stems. This would also then make sense with the following descrip- 
tion in 6d of a person fleeing “like a refugee.” 


Conclusions 


There are a couple of general conclusions that can be drawn from the preceding pages. First, it 
seems clear that although the medieval Hebrew manuscripts of Ben Sira have suffered numerous 
corruptions, these same corruptions still often make sense on their own and sometimes (when read 
sympathetically) can result in a text that is as easy as or easier to understand than what we assume 
the original to have been. Second, consideration of the meaning of the manuscripts, as they stand, 
provides a window on the text’s development in its transmission. In particular, it seems that 
scribes introduced words that were graphically similar to already existing words, but which also fit 
the context. Thus, i$ appears instead of pU; potentially at least JV appears instead of YY; the 
participle Sw appears instead of »w*5. Third, the new readings and analysis suggest develop- 
ments in the Hebrew lexicon. The verb 27 seems to be used on analogy to another biblical 
expression with the verb 321, reflecting the development of an idiom (presumably sometime in 
the first millennium CE via Aramaic influence) that would have a lasting impact on Hebrew in 
the millennia to come. Aramaic influence may also be reflected in the form oy, if this is indeed 
based on an earlier D’X*. Lastly, it seems important to note that the new readings and interpreta- 
tions may also reflect the era in which the Ben Sira manuscripts were being copied, such that the 
word Swi) may reflect the generic sense of the hiphil of wi as found in Geonic era texts.? 


58 Similarly, "1 “sufficiency, enough" may have been spelled with an internal aleph mater, as happens in manuscripts 
dating to the same era in which the medieval Hebrew Ben Sira manuscripts were copied. 
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Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna in the Footsteps 
of the Children of Israel in 


the Wilderness: Perception of 
the Sinai Desert in Some Rabbinic 
Travellers’ Tales 


Tziona GROSSMARK 


Abstract 


Our paper focuses on four short tales that belong to a cycle of some 20 travel stories from tractate Bava 
Batra of the Babylonian Talmud, most of them attributed to Rabba Bar Bar Hanna. The anonymous 
editor of Rabba' collection of narratives wove these four accounts into a separate unit within the anthology 
of tales in tractate Bava Batra. Through these short narratives one may see the dialectical process of shaping 
rabbinic perceptions of the Sinai desert — not so much a real, geographical location as a liminal, mythical 


sphere. 


This paper focuses on four short tales that belong to a cycle of some 20 travel stories from 
tractate Bava Batra (BT. Bava Batra 73a—74b). The main concern of the fifth chapter of Bava Batra 
is a seller's obligations when selling a ship. The amoraic discourse on the Mishnah begins with 
a practical discussion, in order to elucidate its meaning. The sugya' then takes a new direction, 
in accordance with the associative structure of the Talmud. Since the sugya deals with marine 
matters, its legal (halakhic) part is then followed by two scafarers’ narratives about huge waves, 
opening the sequence of some 20 travellers’ tales.” 

The Talmudic redactors? attributed most of these accounts to the Babylonian sage Rabbah Bar 
Bar Hanna, an amora of the third generation; that is, the late third or early fourth century CE.* 
He was one of the nehutei, a group of sages who travelled between Babylonia and the Land of 
Israel, bearing knowledge about the Torah back and forth between the two centres of learning. 
Research shows that they were active mainly in the period between the end of the third century 
and the beginning of the fourth century CE.» More than 200 sayings in the Babylonian Talmud 


1 Sugya is the basic unit of organisation in Talmudic Literature, typically comprising a detailed elaboration of the 
Mishna. 

? Grossmark 2010. 

? On the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud, see Dimitrovsky 2007; Steinsaltz 1976, pp. 56-63. 

4 Grossmark 2010, pp. 37-46. 

5 Oppenheimer 2005, pp. 417-432. 
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in the name of Rabbi Yohanan were transmitted by Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna. Thus his status was 
established both as a prominent channel through which Rabbi Yohanan’s teachings were trans- 
mitted in Babylonia and as an expert on Palestinian teachings. The rabbinic literature portrays 
him, however, as a person familiar with road travel, a kind of ‘Rabbi Sinbad’, whose celebrated 
tales established his fame. However, the distinguished sage of the Babylonian sources is a pale 
character in Palestinian sources, in which there is no mention of his wondrous tales. 

In his narratives, Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna recounts his voyages by sea and journeys through 
deserts, and extraordinary creatures that he encounters along the way. Most of these tales are a 
strange mixture of fantasy and some of them have well-known parallels in non-Jewish literary 
sources such as the One Thousand and One Nights." These legends originated among travellers 
on the eastern trade routes, where the tales were told and re-told for generations. An anony- 
mous Talmudic redactor probably borrowed them from an oral or written work that related 
Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's voyage (or voyages) and was — very likely — in circulation within 
Babylonian rabbinic spheres.? The Talmudic redactor employed these accounts in order to form 
the literary persona of this sage, re-shaping his materials to fit the new literary frame in the Tal- 
mudic sugya. 

Three of Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's stories in this text tell of his alleged journey in the footsteps 
of the Children of Israel in the wilderness. A fourth tale relates his journey to the edge of the 
world. The anonymous editor of Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's collection of narratives wove these four 
accounts into a separate unit within the anthology of tales in Bava Batra, using the image of the 
guide as the uniting thread. Through these short narratives rabbinic perceptions of the Sinai 
desert — not so much as a real, geographical location but as a liminal, mythical sphere — are 
revealed. 

Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's stories in Bava Batra belong to the narration category of travel 
literature;'? that is, a personal account — told in the first person — of what the traveller heard 
or saw. Besides information about the places visited, the narrator transmits his personal experi- 
ences of the journey. Each of the four tales begins with a brief description of the sights revealed 
to Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's eyes. Yet he is not a passive gazer who merely describes what he sees: 
he becomes an active participant in each story. 

Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna sets out on his way in the footsteps of the Israelites in the desert with 
the help of an experienced guide, the zayya’a, a Bedouin merchant who has joined the caravan 
and demonstrates his unusual orientational abilities in the desert by smelling the sand: 


Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna related: We were once travelling in a desert and there joined us an Arab mer- 
chant who, [by] taking up sand and smelling it [could] tell which was the way to one place and which 
was the way to another. We said unto him: 'How far are we from water?’ He replied: ‘Give me [some] 
sand.’ We gave him [some], and he said unto us: ‘Eight parasangs.' [=a Persian measure of distance] 
When we gave him [some] again [later], he told us that we were three parasangs off. I changed it; but 
was unable [to nonplus] him (BT. Bava Batra 73b). 


é Grossmark 2010, pp. 41-42. 

7 Stein 1999, pp. 9-32; Kiperwasser 2008, pp. 215—241. 
8 Grossmark 2010. 

9 See also, Grossmark 2012, p. 108. 

10° Howard 1980, p. 17. 
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The account of this unique ability to identify a place in the desert by smelling the sand, and the 
test that Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna tries on his guide, can be simply explained as another Talmudic 
example of illusionistic tricks worked by Bedouin merchants on their naive travelling compan- 
ions. Such ‘magical’ tricks were known within rabbinic cycles as connected with the zayya ai." 
Nevertheless, the “smelling test’ serves also as an exposition of the unusual abilities of the zayya a, 
which make him an appropriate guide for a desert expedition. Bedouins who had led their cara- 
vans across the deserts were indeed the best guides for such ventures. However, this trivial detail 
very likely hints at another, more important issue: the tayya’a who knows the natural and real 
secrets of the desert seems to know its mythic secrets as well. 

Thus, after demonstrating his amazing familiarity with the desert and his knowledge about 
water sources, the Bedouin merchant invites Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna to journey — under his 
guidance — in the footsteps of the Children of Israel leaving Egypt. The following three tales 
relate respectively to the “Dead of the Wilderness’, a visit to Mount Sinai and the sight of the pit 
of Qorah: 


He said unto me: ‘Come and I will show you the Dead of the Wilderness.’ I went [with him] and saw 
them; and they looked as if in a state of exhilaration. They slept on their backs; and the knee of one of 
them was raised, and the Arab merchant passed under the knee, riding on a camel with spear erect, and 
did not touch it. I cut off one corner of the purple-blue shawl of one of them; and we could not move 
away. He said unto me: [If] you have, peradventure, taken something from them, return it; for we have 
a tradition that he who takes anything from them cannot move away.’ I went and returned it; and then 
we were able to move away. When I came before the Rabbis they said unto me: Every Abba is an ass and 
every Bar Bar Hanna is a fool. For what purpose did you do that? Was it in order to ascertain whether 
[the Law] is in accordance with the [decision of] Beth Shammai or Beth Hillel? You should have counted 
the threads and counted the joints. 


He said unto me: ‘Come and I will show you Mount Sinai.’ [When] I arrived I saw that scorpions sur- 
rounded it and they stood like white asses. I heard a Bat Kol saying: Woe is me that I have made an oath 
and now that I have made the oath, who will release me?’ When I came before the Rabbis, they said unto 
me: ‘Every Abba is an ass and every Bar Bar Hanna is a fool. You should have said, Mufar lak.’ He, 
however, thought that perhaps it was the oath in connection with the Flood. And the Rabbis? If so; why, 


D ] ^» 
woe 1s me? 


He said unto me: ‘Come, I will show you the men of Qorah that were swallowed up.’ I saw two cracks 
that emitted smoke. I took a piece of clipped wool, dipped it in water, attached it to the point of a spear 
and let it in there. And when I took it out it was singed. [Thereupon] he said unto me: ‘Listen attentively 
[to] what you [are about to] hear.’ And I heard them say: ‘Moses and his Torah are truth and we are 
liars.’ He said unto me: ‘Every thirty days Gehenna causes them to turn back here as [one turns] flesh in 
a pot, and they say thus: “Moses and his law are truth and we are liars” (BT. Bava Batra 73b-74a). 


In the first story of the three, Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna tells of how he saw the ‘Dead of the 
Wilderness’, the generation of the Exodus who were sentenced to die in the desert because of 
their lack of faith (Num. 14:35). These figures seem to Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna like drunken giants 
lying on their backs, frozen in eternity. They are so tall that an Arab riding on a camel with a 
spear in his hand could pass under the bended knee of one of them. A similar description of an 


™ See the text from a sugya that deals with the difference between witchcraft/sorcery (both forbidden practices) and 
illusory tricks, which were permitted: “Rab said to R. Hiyya: I myself saw a zayya’a take a sword and cut up a camel; 
then he rang a bell, at which the camel arose” (BT: Sanhedrin 67b). 
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Arab riding his camel, also employed to illustrate an unusual height, is attributed to Rabbah Bar 
Bar Hanna in BT! Ta anit 22b. The existence of a similar text probably indicates that this descrip- 
tion is a literary motif. Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna goes on to relate how he cuts off the ends of the 
tallit (prayer shawl) belonging to one of the dead men, an act that immobilises him. The guide 
then tells him that he should not have taken anything from the “Dead of the Wilderness’. 

The scene of the sleeping giants has a mythical tone, revealing ancient Jewish traditions about 
the Exodus transmitted throughout the ages. The tayyaa enables Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna, and 
also the readers of the text, a brief glimpse into this well of remote legendary traditions. The 
Talmudic depiction of the “Dead of the Wilderness’ and the prohibition against taking anything 
from them is similar to the description of the dead men in the cycle of stories of the “City of 
Brass’.'* 

Without imparting any further detail of what happened next, the redactor takes the reader 
from the desert into the realm of the sages, describing their reaction to Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s 
account. They heap scorn upon him because of his lack of understanding in halakhic matters. 
This reveals what the motivation for Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s cutting off a piece of the tallit 
could have been. His brief account of the ‘Dead of the Wilderness’ adventure lacks any reference 
to the scenery, to the Sinai desert; only the description of the gigantic dead figures and Rabbah 
Bar Bar Hanna’s own experience with them interests the Talmudic redactors. 

The next tale describes Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s journey to Mount Sinai. Because of the spir- 
itual and religious significance of that place, pilgrims have always considered a visit to Mount 
Sinai the acme of their journey. The fourth-century pilgrim Egeria’s description of her visit to 
the holy mountain is a clear example: 


Now the whole mountain group looks as if it were a single peak, but, as you enter the group, [you see that] 
there are more than one; the whole group, however, is called the Mount of God. But that special peak 
which is crowned by the place where, as it is written, the Glory of God descended, is in the centre of them 
all. And though all the peaks in the group attain such a height as I think I never saw before, yet the 
central one, on which the Glory of God came down, is so much higher than them all, that when we had 
ascended it, all those mountains which we had thought to be high, were so much beneath us as if they 
were quite little hills. This is certainly very wonderful, and not, I think, without the favour of God, that 
while the central height, which is specially called Sinai, on which the Glory of the Lord descended, is 
higher than all the rest, yet it cannot be seen until you reach its very foot, though before you go up it. But 
after that you have fulfilled your desire and descend, you can see it from the other side, which you cannot 
do before you begin to ascend. This I had learned from information given by the brethren before we had 
arrived at the mount of God, and after I arrived I saw that it was manifestly so.^ 


Although totally pious, Egeria’s description of the mountain and its surroundings is a realistic 
description. However, this is not the case with Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s account. He describes 
how his guide leads him to Mount Sinai, which is surrounded by scorpions as large as white 
asses. This brief account — all that he tells about the mountain and its surroundings — takes 


Stein 1999, pp. 9-32. 

5 Wilkinson 1999; Devos 1967, pp. 165-194. 

14 McClure and Peltoe 1919. 

5 The reference to the “scorpions that were large as white asses” may indicate a certain messianic perception (Gross- 
mark 2010, pp. 155-156). 
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the reader immediately to an imaginary realm, inhabited by unusually huge creatures, such as 
those that usually dwell in traditional folktales. The anonymous storyteller, or the Talmudic redac- 
tors, probably omitted any detail that they considered unnecessary for their purpose. They were 
not interested in the physical mountain; rather, it was Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s encounter with 
the bat kol (the divine echo) that concerned them.!6 

Being exposed to a bat kol is, in fact, a kind of divine revelation. Three of the tales in the Bava 
Batra anthology employ the bat kol motif. Twice, the bat kol plays the role of a divine guardian, 
warning the traveller of existing dangers." A bat kol warns Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna and his com- 
panions of the dangerous depth of the water in the tale of the huge bird (BT: Bava Batra 73b), 
and another warns certain divers against trying to raise a treasure chest from the depths of the sea 
(BT. Bava Batra 74 a-b). The third occurrence of a bat kol in this collection is different from these 
first two. After Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna arrives in the vicinity of Mount Sinai, he hears a bat kol 
regretting its vow and entreating someone to annul it. Instead of an epiphany accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, as was the case with the biblical revelation of Sinai, the disclosure experi- 
enced by Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna is intimate.? In both the previous tale and this one, the narra- 
tor does not tell us what occurs afterwards; his narration simply moves from the desert scene to 
the world of the sages. 

When Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna returns and tells the sages his story, he is met with scorn and 
derision for not uttering the words that could annul the divine vow. It is the editorial comment 
that explains the misunderstanding that leads to the sages’ reaction: “He [Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna], " 
the redactor explains, “however, thought that perhaps it was the oath in connection with the 
flood”; that is, God’s oath that he will not bring another flood (Gen. 9:11-16). Why then, won- 
dered the redactor, was the bat kols reaction: “Woe is me”? This obscure sentence probably shows 
that the sages understood God’s oath as having something to do with the fate of Israel, and there- 
fore, according to the rabbis, Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna missed an opportunity to save his people. 

The third episode is the journey in search of the pit of Qorah and his congregation, who were 
swallowed by the earth (Num. 16:31-33; 26:10). The guide leads Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna to a 
place from which smoke is emerging through two fissures in the ground. Wrapping the tip of his 
spear in wet wool, he inserts it into one of the fissures, and the wool is scorched. On his guide’s 
advice Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna listens carefully and hears the men of Qorah admitting their error: 
they endorse Moses and his Torah. Again, it is the zayya 4 who explains that “every thirty days 
Gehenna causes them to turn back here as [one turns] flesh in a pot” (BT! Bava Batra 74a). The 
redactor of the Talmudic tale employs the word 'Gebenu m (Gehenna)’, while the biblical account 
of Qorah and his congregation’s fate uses the Hebrew word ‘sheof (Num. 16:30). The biblical 
idea of sheol is of a kind of existence beyond the tomb, in which all the shades are united in a 
dreary, shadowy state of being, deprived of all earthly felicity. The sheol is located in the depths 
of the earth, the place of all the dead. 


16 A tradition in Tosefta Sotah (13:3) defines a bat kol as a divine voice, a kind of channel through which the divine 
will is transferred to the world: “When the later prophets died, that is Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, then the Holy 
Spirit came to an end in Israel. But even so, they made them hear [heavenly messages] through an echo (bat kol).” On 
the bat kol in rabbinic literature, see Lieberman 1962; Sommer 1996, pp. 39—40. 

17 Grossmark 2010, pp. 157-158. 

18 On a similar Talmudic tradition, see BT. Berakhot 3a; Grossmark 2010, pp. 158-160. 
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It was only during the time of the Second Temple that a more complicated conception of 
the netherworld developed within Jewish society, distinguishing between the reward awaiting 
the righteous and the punishment of the wicked.'? Sages identified the sheol with Gehenna 
(BT. Eruvin 19a). Saul Lieberman showed that there was no single way in which sages perceived 
and depicted Gehenna; nonetheless, there are a few common features in its various depictions in 
rabbinic literature, such as its location in the depths of the earth and its fire, heat and smoke.?? 
The description of the openings of Gehenna as cracks emitting smoke also occurs in other trac- 
tates of the Babylonian Talmud (BT! Menahot 99b-100a; BT. Sukkah 32b). 

Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna and his guide arrive at the opening of hell and the short description 
of their experience there enables a further understanding of the rabbinic perception of the world 
to come and the punishment awaiting sinners. The Talmudic redactor reveals this item of knowl- 
edge through the Arab zayya a. 

The rebellion of Qorah and his men was the subject of numerous legendary traditions.” 
According to the minor tractate Avot de-Rabbi Natan A, the peoples of Qorah who were swallowed 
by the earth were considered neither alive nor actually dead, since they had not yet been finally 
condemned (Avot de-Rabbi Natan, A 36).”” This particular notion opened up a wide spectrum of 
speculations as to their fate. The Mishnah teaches that “the judgment of the wicked in Gehenna 
shall endure twelve months" (M. Eduyot 2:10),? a concept similar to that of the Christian purga- 
tory; that is, a temporary punishment through which the souls are purified. 

This idea of Gehenna was further developed into a highly complicated theological system. 
According to Tosefia Sanhedrin (13:4-5), what was a temporary station for most of the souls was 
to become a permanent site for others.”* This is the source of the materials borrowed by the 
anonymous author of the text, who then wove the two threads into one tale. The peoples of 
Qorah were not dead, because the earth swallowed them while they were still alive. "The sons of 
Korah did not die" (Num. 26:11), claimed the biblical narrator; and, as can be gathered from the 
context, he probably meant literally that the real sons of Qorah, his offspring, escaped the terrible 
fate of their father and his congregation. However, in a baraita in BT. Sanhedrin, this verse is 
interpreted in a different manner: “A Tanna taught: It has been said on the authority of Moses 
our Master: A place was set apart for them in the Gehenna, where they sat and sang praises [to 
God]" (BT. Sanhedrin 1102).5 

The baraita is followed by Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's account of his vision of the peoples of 
Qorah in the desert. This part is identical to the aforementioned text in Bava Batra; however, in 
contrast to Bava Batra, where the tale is a separate unit in the chain of Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's 
tales, in tractate Sanhedrin it forms a coherent literary piece. Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's account 
confirms what was told in the baraita: the men of Qorah’s congregation did not die, but were 


19 Castelli 1889, pp. 314-352; Lieberman 1965, pp. 495—532; Urbach 1979, pp. 436—444. 

?9 Lieberman 1965, pp. 495—532. 

?' Derrett 1993, pp. 59-78; Magonet 1982, pp. 3-25; Milgrom 1988, pp. 570-573. 

?? See BT. Megilah. 14a; BT. Sanhedrin vogb-110a. 

5 See JT. Sanhedrin 10 29b; BT. Rosh Hashanah 17a. 

?4 See BT. Rosh Hashanah 17a. 

55 See Numbers Rabbah, 18 20. In Midrash Exodus Rabbah 7:4, there is a reference to the wicked who praise God, 
despite being in Gehenna. 
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placed in Gehenna, where, while suffering in the burning heat, they declared their repentance. 
The repentance of the peoples of Qorah, now proclaiming the truth of Moses’ teachings,”® calls 
to mind a similar motif in the tale of the ‘City of Brass’, wherein the demons declare the verity 
of Allah.?7 

The journey to the opening of Gehenna is trifling, however, when compared with the next 
journey. Now the guide leads Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna to the edge of the world, to the place where 
heaven and earth meet. 

A visit to such a place is an integral motif in a cycle of tales about travelling in the desert. 
Situated on the borders of human knowledge, the desert is part of the terra incognita that com- 
prises both real and imaginary places, such as Paradise and Gehenna.”® In classical times and in 
late antiquity, the perception of a terrestrial Paradise or Gehenna was quite common. Rabbis held 
varying opinions, however, as to their location. We have discussed above some of the traditions 
that located the openings of Gehenna in the desert; several others situated Paradise at the edge of 
the world, behind the gates of the earth (BT. Tamid 32b).”? 

In the eyes of a traveller, the wide horizons and open panoramic space of the desert, where the 
vast firmament seems to touch the earth, could easily be imagined as the edge of the world. Rab- 
bah Bar Bar Hanna's account of his voyage to such a place is vivid and picturesque. He relates 
how he arrives at the ends of the earth and leaves his basket in the window of heaven while he 
goes to recite his prayers; after he finishes praying, however, he finds that the basket has disap- 
peared. At first he thinks it has been stolen, but his guide explains that the wheel of heaven has 
turned and taken the basket with it. He assures Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna that, on the next day at 
the same hour, the wheel will return to its former place, bringing the basket back. 

The anonymous redactor provides his hero, a traveller, not only with provisions for the journey 
— his bread-basket — but also with the whole range of knowledge and experience of his time. 
The first — the basket — is material substance while the other — knowledge and experience — 
is abstract. Now the redactor weaves the two entities into one story, using the material substance 
in order to clarify his hero's knowledge of the universe. When he arrives at the edge of the world, 
Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna does what he would usually do, turning to his prayers after placing his 
basket in a window. But the window is not just any window — it is the window of heaven. When 
reading Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's account of the edge of the world, one gets the impression that 
he is speaking of an earth shaped like a flat disc rather than a sphere? When a traveller arrives 
there, a new scene is revealed to him: the heavenly wheel and the windows of heaven. 

Through this simple, naive narrative a whole conception of the cosmos is exposed: the sky 
is just a huge wheel with windows that is constantly revolving around the earth; the universe is 
finite and geocentric,?' surrounded by the revolving, heavenly wheel. These cosmological ideas 
were widely held in the ancient world, in Jewish circles as well. Greek philosophers were probably 


See also Pirgé deRabbi Eliezer 10. On the concept of repentance in rabbinical scriptures see Urbach 1979, pp. 462- 
47. 
27 Gerhardt 1963, p. 14; Pinault 1992, p. 194; Kalmin 2014, pp. 95-129. 
Scafi 2006. 
?? For a similar tale, see Stoneman 2008, p. 165. 
Simek 1996, p. 37; Sarfatti 1966, pp. 140-141. 
31 Sarfatti 1966, pp. 146-147. 
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the first to build a cosmological model within which they interpreted the motions of the universe 
as the result of physical, mechanical rules and principles. Eudoxus of Knidos (c.408-c.350 BC) is 
said to have been the first to outline this concept. It was then reshaped and extended by Aristotle, 
who explained that the spherical momentum is created by an outside source of power. These 
ideas eventually culminated in Ptolemy’s earth-centred model of the second century CE, in which 
the firmament rotated around the earth exactly once every 24 hours.?? 

As to ancient Jewish sources, a belief in the existence of heavenly wheels can already be traced 
in the book of Ezekiel (1:6; 10), dated to the early sixth century BCE. This motif also appears in 
some of the apocryphal books; for example, in the Slavic recension of Enoch, reference is made 
to the heavenly wheels in which the sun, moon and stars were fixed (2 Enoch 6:1—2). 

A belief in the existence of openings or windows in the sky was also common in ancient 
mythologies. Although there is no reference to “halonot (windows) of heaven’ in the Bible, the 
idea of some opening in the heavens is found in both the Bible and pseudo-epigraphical litera- 
ture; an example of this is the Ethiopian version of 1 Enoch, probably written during the second 
century CE. 

Windows of heaven are mentioned a few times in Talmudic literature. A passage in JT. Rosh 
ha-Shana specifies the number of these heavenly windows as 365: 


The Holy One blessed be He created 365 windows that the world might use them. 182 in the East and 182 
in the West, and one in the centre of firmament from which it came forth at the beginning of the creation 
(JT. Rosh ha-Shana 2, 58a). 


The number of windows — 365 — associates the text with astronomical observation and calcula- 
tion of the annual cycle. A similar idea in a late Midrash reads: 


What does David say after this: “Who appointed the moon for seasons" (Ps. 104:19) God created 365 win- 
dows in the firmament, 183 in the east and 182 in the west. Some of them were created to serve the sun 
and some for the moon, which comes up and travels afier it, save 11 windows into which the moon does 
not enter (Exodus Rabbah 15:22). 


This Midrashic text reveals a complicated astronomical observation. 365 windows stand for the 
number of the days during a year, while 11 is the number of days that separate the lunar from the 
solar year. 

A belief in some mechanical system of the universe is reflected also in Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s 
account of the edge of the world. However, this Talmudic legend has nothing to do with either 
the much-discussed cosmology and astronomy of the Ancient Near East, classical Greece or 
Rome;? or the astronomical observation that is evident from the Midrash. The storyteller knew 
nothing about the Greek pre-Socratic philosopher and astronomer Thales the Milesian or his 
followers; nor was he aware of the fourth-century astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidos, or Aristotle's 
system of concentric spheres. What he knew was based on experience, intuition and some oral 


32 Simek 1996, pp. 6f; Dicks 1970. See also, Vitruvius, De Architectura 9.1.2. These ideas about the existence of the 
wheels of heaven prevailed throughout the Middle Ages in both European and Islamic thought. Thus the rzth-century 
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Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, wrote in one of his rubaiyats: “Ah! Wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined..." (Whinfield 
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traditions inherited from his ancestors. Indeed intuition suggests that the earth is flat, finite and 
stationary and, consequently, that the heavenly bodies move around it. Observing their motion 
proves strict cyclical regularity, and that they will always come back to a certain place within a 
fixed period of time. Thus they probably move along circular paths or wheels. 

This knowledge was passed down from one generation to another and was spread by travellers 
around the ancient world. This is what our anonymous author knew and he imparted this knowl- 
edge to his hero, the traveller Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna. The Talmudic account of the edge of the 
world echoes folkloristic ideas and beliefs, and was probably born among the common folk rather 
than within ‘scientific circles" 54 

The tale of the voyage to the edge of the world is the last narrative attributed to Rabbah Bar 
Bar Hanna in the anthology of travellers’ tales in Bava Batra. However, the anthology includes 
another desert tale that is also associated with the biblical tradition of the exodus. It concludes 
the anthology: 


R. Ashi said: Huna b. Nathan related to me [the following]: Once we were walking in the desert and we 
had with us a leg of meat. We cut it open and picked out [the forbidden fat and the nervus ischiadicus] 
and put it on the grass. While we were fetching wood, the leg regained its original form and we roasted 
it. When we returned after 12 calendar months we saw those coals still glowing. When I came before 
Amemmar, he said unto me: “That grass was samtre. Those glowing coals were of broom” (BT. Bava 
Batra 74b). 


This legend shares the same opening formula as a few of Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's tales and 
its theme is associated with the journey of the Children of Israel in the wilderness. Nevertheless, 
it is a very late addition to the anthology. The three sages mentioned in this short text, Rab Ashi, 
R. Huna bar Nathan and Amemmar, were amoraim of the sixth generation (between the end of 
the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth century CE).35 It seems, then, that the transmit- 
ter or redactor of the text has done his best to rework this tale in accordance with the structural 
features of the others in the anthology, by employing linguistic formulas used previously. 

R. Huna tells of a voyage in a desert. When the travellers stop for their meal, they prepare their 
meat according to the Jewish dietary laws by removing certain parts that are prohibited by 
halakhic regulations. When they lay the meat down on the grass it regains its original form. This 


34 [n Geonic tradition, this was an allusion to some early mechanical device: 
“And that is what Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna had related when he was travelling in a desert and a tayyaa was coming 
with them and he said unto him, ‘come and I will show you where heaven and earth touch one another,’ to explain 
to you what was the case. So he related the greatness of the universe that there was a king among the kings of the 
Greeks that had made a big copper wheel that was surrounded by 360 amot in the shape of the firmament to every 
hil he had made an ama. And he made it revolve by itself with the power of the wind or of the water, and every 
24 hours it made a whole round circle. And that was what the Ishmaelite had showed to Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna. 
And there were niches as windows, and its movement is heavy and slow revolving 360 amot within 24 hours. And 
Rabbah did not understand how it was and he placed his bag of Tefilin in one of the niches and turned to his 
prayers, and he had prayed long until he had completed his prayers, meanwhile this niche [literally, place] has 
turned higher than the size of a man and Rabbah could not have found his bag. And there are some who say that 
he had said, ‘Are there thieves in the heaven’. However, we and most of the scholars do not think so. And those 
who believe that [he said so] one must interpret it as a wonder about the possibility that there are thieves in heaven. 
And the case indicates that it was called ‘heaven’ until that Ishmaelite informed him that it is a wheel and that on 
the same time the next day that niche will return to its place" (Harkavi 1887, p. 374). 

35 Weiss 1871-1883, vol. 3, pp. 183-189. 
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indicates that the grass in that desert has regenerative powers;3° the enchanted atmosphere of the 
desert is reinforced by other details in the story, such as the glowing coals. 

As in previous tales, the scene moves without further explanation from the mythical desert to 
the realm of the sages, when R. Huna relates his discourse with Amemmar: “When I came before 
Amemmar, he said unto me...”. From Amemmar’s comments we learn that the grass was samtre; 
that is, an emollient or a healing ointment that according to some rabbinical traditions had had 
a regenerative power (BT: Yevamot 114b; BT. Hulin 54a). Amemmar also identifies the burning 
coals as coming from a broom tree; this is in keeping with some rabbinical traditions that attest 
to burning coals that can last for 12 months (Genesis Rabbah 88 [89]). 

The anonymous redactor creates a mirror image of Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s desert tales by 
employing some of their structural features — the introit formula, the first-person narrative and 
the remarks ofa rabbinical authority who identifies the unusual objects and interprets R. Huna’s 
account. However, apart from the adoption of such external characteristics, this narrative has 
nothing to do either with the wanderings of the Children of Israel in the wilderness nor with 
Bedouin guides. These considerations lead to the postulation that the last tale in the Bava Batra 
anthology is an alien piece that was inserted into this cycle of travellers’ narratives by some 
unknown redactor. 

We have already suggested the possibility that Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna’s desert tales originated 
in some oral tradition or written volume that was in circulation among Babylonian Jewry but 
completely unknown within Palestinian rabbinic circles. The following tradition from BT: Eruvin 
may also have formed part of that earlier compilation, which recounted Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's 
travel in the footsteps of the Israelites on their way from Egypt to the Land of Israel. This tradi- 
tion uses the opening formula “I myself saw the place...", a typical feature of travellers’ tales. Not 
only does Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna declare that he saw the place where the people of Israel pitched 
by the Jordan before crossing the river into the Land of Israel (Num. 33:49), he also evaluates its 
measure. The sages could use his eyewitness statement, therefore, to elucidate halakhic matters 
such as the ‘Sabbath limits’ :37 


R. Huna ruled: For those who dwell in huts the Sabbath limits are measured from the very doors of their 
huts. R. Hisda raised an objection: “And they pitched by the Jordan, from Beth-Yeshimoth" in connection 
with which Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna stated: T myself saw the place and it measured three parasangs by 
three’ (BT. Eruvin ssb cf. BT. Yoma 75b). 


Conclusion 


There is no reason to doubt that a person called Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna once existed, but it 
is clear that the persona that emerges from the Talmudic sources — a traveller who becomes 
involved in strange adventures — is a literary one. Furthermore, the descriptions of his travels 
are clearly literary pieces as well. These traditions and stories derived their special content from 
travellers’ tales that had been told for generations all along the important trade routes of the 


?6 A similar motif appears in a tale attributed to Rabbi Yehuda Hindu'a, in which the regenerative quality is attributed 
to a precious stone; see Grossmark 2010, pp. 182-185. 
37 ‘Shabbat limits’ refers to the area allowed for walking during the Shabbat day. 
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ancient east.3® Such narratives also infiltrated the world of the sages by means of travelling sages 
(the nehutei), who journeyed along the roads between Babylonia and the Land of Israel. 

When these travel stories were incorporated into the Talmud they were dressed in Jewish garb. 
In this form, the mythological desert of the ancient travel stories became the Sinai desert and its 
heroes were the Israelites travelling along the sands. Thus the aggadic desert shaped in this col- 
lection of tales is a liminal sphere within the real world: no magical vehicle is needed to go there; 
you just have to join a caravan with a proper guide in order to reach a legendary realm where one 
may encounter biblical heroes or unusual creatures. This is the place where one may hear God's 
voice requesting help from humans. It is where you may find portals to Hell, through which you 
may hear sinners admitting their mistakes. And above all, this is the place where the sky kisses 
the ground; that is, this is the very end of the earth. Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's desert adventures 
following the Israelites in the wilderness did not portray — and were not intended to portray — 
a real desert. This was a mythical desert. 

As noted above, Talmudic travel literature was born within the circles of sages who travelled 
between the two major centres of Torah study in the Land of Israel and Babylonia during the third 
to fourth centuries CE. Their accounts were strongly influenced by the oral traditions of travellers 
journeying along the main trade routes, as is evident when reading Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's won- 
derful travel narratives. 

The fact that a large component of Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's tales relate to the Exodus is 
intriguing. The wanderings of the Israelites in the desert are the core of the Jewish religion and 
the founding myth of Israelite nationality. The Sinai desert, the very cradle of that nationality and 
of the Jewish religion, was shaped in our Talmudic texts by using literary motives borrowed from 
oral travel literature, and was depicted as a legendary sphere. Rabbah Bar Bar Hanna's journey 
into the Sinai desert in the footsteps of the Children of Israel is an imaginary, literary journey into 
the realm of the Jewish ethos. 
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Hud — A New Hypothesis about 
His Identity 


Zeev SAFRAI and Haggai MAZUZ 


Abstract 


This note focuses on Hüd, one of many characters that Islam lists as prophets whose exhortations against 
idolatry were followed by the destruction of idol worshippers by Allah. Hüd's identity is contested both in 
scholarship and among Muslim authorities. This note proposes a new hypothesis regarding Hüd’s identity. 
Based on Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (alo known as Pseudo-Philo), it identifies Hüd as a Midianite 
priest who steered the Israelites to idol worship during the era of the Judges, for which God allowed 
Midian to defeat them. 


The first half of the seventh chapter of the Qur’an (surat a[-A' raf) deals with five characters 
whom Islamic tradition defines as prophets: Nah (Noah), Lit (Lot), Hid, Salih, and Shu'ayb. 
These prophets urged their people to repent and cease to worship idols; after they refused, Allah 
destroyed them. Given that the last three of these personalities are unfamiliar in the Jewish sources, 
scholars offer several opinions about their identities. This note focuses on Hüd. 

Although the mth chapter of the Qur'an is titled “Hid”, little of it deals with him. Hüd's story 
appears in four places in the Quran. He belongs to the Bana ‘Ad, a collective that abounded in 
sin, and was sent to them to induce them to repent. With few exceptions, his people rejected 
him, termed him a liar and a fool, and thus brought punishment upon themselves. 

Geiger claimed that Hid is the biblical ‘Eber. He construed Hüd’s reproach to his people 
— “What, do you build on every prominence a sign, sporting” (Q. 26:128)* — as an allusion the 
tower of Babel, built by the post-Flood generation in 'Eber's lifetime (see Gen. 10:21)? In addition, 
Geiger relies on medieval Muslim scholars who identified Hid in this fashion (as “Abar).* Scholars 
such as Wensinck and Pellat shared Geiger’s view, briefly tracing Hüd’s genealogy to Shem son of 
Noah and adding that Islamic sources sometimes identify him as ‘Eber’s son.’ According to Horo- 
vitz, Muhammad may have invented the name Hid because it shares its meter with two other 
names, Nüh and Lit, that are mentioned in proximity to it. This idea is groundless because these 
three names are followed by two others, Salih and Shu'ayb, that are of different meters. 


1 For a description of Hüd's story in the Qur’än, see Johns 2011; Cobb 2002, p. 462; Griffith 2013, p. 67. For the 
verses in which Hüd's story is told, see Wheeler 2002, pp. 63-74. 

2 Translation from Arberry 1964. 

3 Geiger 1970, pp. 88-91. 

4 Geiger 1970, p. 93. For a condensed presentation of Islamic exegesis on Hüd’s identity, see Wheeler 2002, pp. 63-74. 
For the identification of ‘Eber as Hüd in a medieval Jewish source, see Neubauer 1892, p. 91. 

5 Wensinck and Pellat 1971, pp. 537-538. 

6 Horovitz 1964, p. 29. 
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A scholar who treated Hüd at length (as well as Salih and Shu'ayb) is Wheeler, who claims 
that the name Hüd appears frequently in the Bible. As evidence, he notes examples of names in 
which it sometimes appears alone (Höd, majesty; Hod, son of Söfah [I Chr. 7:37]); as a prefix, 
usually as part of a theophoric name (Hödavyah, from the tribe of Judah [I Chr. 9:4]); and as 
a suffix (Abihüd son of Bala‘ [I Chr. 8:3]). Wheeler also identifies the name Hid or its variations 
in Safaitic, Aramaic, Canaanite, Assyrian and Nabataean inscriptions. In addition, he discusses 
the way Islamic commentators identify Hüd and integrate non-Qur'ànic material in support of 
their remarks. He cites primary sources and opinions that the aforementioned earlier scholars 
overlooked.7 

In addition to the foregoing works, Serjeant is noteworthy due to his claim that Hüd's tomb 
is in Hadramawt.® Several sources, however, place his tomb in other locations, such as Mecca, 
Zafär and Damascus.? Below we propose a new hypothesis regarding Hüd's identification. 

In Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (also known as Pseudo-Philo) 34, one reads about a Midianite 
priest who caused the Israelites to commit the sin of idol worship, for which they were given to 
Midian by God. According to this source, these events occurred between the time of Deborah and 
that of Gideon, the judge who would eventually save Israel from Midian, as well as from Amalek 
and the Qedemites (Judg. 6-8). 

The text reads: 


At that time there came up one of the priests of Midian, Aod, and he was a magician, and he spoke 
to Israel, saying, “Why do you pay attention to your Law? Come, I will show you something that your 
Law cannot match." The people said: “What will you show us that our Law does not have?” He said 
to the people, “Have you ever seen the sun by night?” They said, “No.” And he said, “Whenever you 
wish, I will show it to you so that you will know that our gods are powerful and do not deceive those 
who serve them." And they said, "Show us." He went away and acted with his magic, giving orders to 
the angels who were in charge of magic, for he did sacrifice to them for a long time. It was demon- 
strated by the angels before they were judged and lost the age without measure. Because they trans- 
gressed, the angels did not have power. After they had been judged, then the power was not given over 
to any others. They work through those who serve men by magic, until the age without measure 
comes. Then by the art of magic he showed the people the sun by night. The people were amazed and 
said, "Behold, what great things can the gods of the Midianites do, but we did not know it!" God 
wished to test if Israel was still in its sinfulness, and he let them be, and their work succeeded. The 
people of Israel were deceived and began to serve the gods of the Midianites. God said, “I will deliver 
them into the hands of the Midianites, because they have been deceived by them." He delivered them 
into their hands, and the Midianites began to subjugate Israel.'? 


This story has no parallel in the Bible. The priest’s name is Aod, an approximation of Hüd. His 
Midianite origin locates him between the southern part of the Land of Israel and the Hijaz, 
where different branches of Midian resided." His contacts with the Israelites suggest that he was 
close to the Land of Israel. 


7 Wheeler 2006. See further, Wheeler 2011. 

8 Serjeant 1954. 

9 See Cobb 2006, p. 462; Wensinck and Pellat 1971, p. 538. 
10 Translation from Jacobson 1996, vol. 1, p. 153. 

T See Liver 1962, p. 689. 
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In view of this source, the previous identifications of Hüd by both Muslim authorities and 
modern scholars should be reassessed. His geographical location deserves a similar revisiting. It is 
also possible that his image has been reshaped from someone who caused the Israelites to commit 
the sin of idol worship to one who inveighs against this transgression among his people. Given 
that Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum is a work of the Land of Israel from the second century CE, 
the persona of Aod-Hüd may be evidence of an additional influence of the culture of the Land 
of Israel over northern Arabia in Late Antiquity. 
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Israelite and Judean Theophoric 
Personal Names in the Hebrew Bible in 


the Light of the Archaeological Evidence 


Mitka R. GOLUB 


Abstract 


In this study, I investigate the relationship between archaeology and the Bible through Israelite and Judean 
theophoric personal names from the Iron Age II period (c. tenth century BCE until the destruction of the 
First Temple in $86 BCE). I collect the names from the Hebrew Bible and analyse them according to their 
theophoric content, chronology, and political affiliation. Then, I compare the political and chronological 
distributions of the different theophoric elements in these names with those of archaeological names collected 
and analysed in a previous study. The comparisons reveal that the distribution of the theophoric elements in 
Judean names in the Bible is similar to that in archaeology. In Israelite names, however, the distribution of 
theophoric elements in the Bible is completely different from that in archaeology. The distribution of theo- 
phoric elements of Israelite names in the Bible is similar to that of Judean names. These results may be 
interpreted to indicate that the Bible reflects Judean and not Israelite onomastic traditions.* 


Keywords: Theophoric personal names, relationship between archaeology and the Bible, Judah, Israel, 
Iron Age Il, First Temple period, onomastic traditions. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Hebrew Theophoric Names 


Scholars examine different features of ancient Hebrew personal names, particularly the theo- 
phoric content, because names reflect religious beliefs and the gods that were worshipped.’ Hebrew 
theophoric names are sentence names, in which the subject is a divine name or a divine appellative 
and the predicate is a verb or a noun. Examples of divine names are YHWH (Yr and its abbrevi- 
ated forms: m and Y), Hadad, and Horus. Examples of divine appellatives are familial nouns such 
as IX (father), MX (brother), and ay (paternal uncle, kinsman), 778 (lord) and 322 (king). El and 
Baal may be interpreted as either a name for a Canaanite deity or a general term for god.? Some 
Hebrew personal names are hypocoristic, abbreviated names in which the theophoric element has 
been dropped. An example is }n}, an abbreviation of 177103, JDIP, or PIPN. 


* This paper is based on my PhD dissertation, submitted in 2014 to The Hebrew University of Jerusalem (Golub 
20142). I thank my advisors — Prof. Steven Fassberg and Prof. Yosef Garfinkel — for their guidance and support. 

1 See Golub (2014b, pp. 621-623) for a detailed review of the study of Hebrew personal names. 

* For an in-depth examination of theophoric personal names, see Fowler's monograph (1988) and Zadok 1988, 
pp. 178-189. 
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1.2 The Goals of the Study 


In this study, I investigate Israelite and Judean theophoric personal names from the Iron 
Age II/ the First Temple period (c. tenth century BCE until the destruction of the First Temple 
in 586 BCE). I compare names from biblical sources to names from archaeological sources? in 
order to better understand the relationship between archaeology and the Bible. For over a cen- 
tury, scholars have argued about the extent of historicity in the Bible. Most scholars agree that 
the gap between the archaeological record and the biblical text spans the period from the Patri- 
archs to the Monarchy. The debate focuses on David and Solomon's period (the tenth century): 
how much are historical data embedded in the biblical description of their empire?* For later 
periods, from the ninth century onwards, differences can be found between the biblical narratives 
and the extra-biblical evidence, as seen in the Tel Dan stela.’ In this study, I check the relation- 
ship between archaeology and the Bible from the ninth to the early sixth centuries. I exclude 
names from the tenth century, since very few names from archaeological sources belong to this 
period. By contrast, the biblical onomasticon lists many theophoric names in the context of the 
tenth century. This large group of names obviously cannot be compared with few archaeological 
names. 

When checking the relationship between archaeology and the Bible, biblical names have an 
advantage over biblical narratives, since names tend to be less influenced by the editor's ideo- 
logical and theological perception than stories.° However, there are several exceptions in the book 
of Samuel: YTY ,n2-U^x nyaaa nYa, where the author/editor substituted 9X/nwa for 
the element >91. 


2 Methodology 


An obvious way to investigate biblical historicity is by finding biblical names in the archaeo- 
logical record. Examples are the Tel Dan stela referring to the House of David and the bulla bear- 
ing the name of King Hezekiah.” Unfortunately, such findings are quite rare. Quantitative methods 
can also be used to extract information from the large corpus of biblical and archaeological per- 
sonal names. In this study, I compared characteristics of names from biblical and archaeological 
sources. I created two onomastica: an archaeological theophoric onomasticon and a biblical the- 
ophoric onomasticon. I analysed the names in each onomasticon according to their theophoric 
elements, chronology, and political affiliation.’ Then, I compared the political and chronologi- 
cal distribution of the different theophoric elements in the archaeological and the biblical names. 
The onomastica do not include hypocoristic theophoric names, since the theophoric element in 
hypocoristic names is absent. 


3 The term ‘archaeological sources’ refers to provenanced epigraphic sources. 

^ Dever 2001; Finkelstein and Silberman 2001; Finkelstein 2005, pp. 3-42; Mazar 2005, pp. 15-30; Garfinkel et al. 
2016, pp. 218—236. 

5 Biran and Naveh 1995, pp. 1-18. 

6 Zevit 2001, p. 80. 

7 Biran and Naveh 1995, pp. 1-18 (Tel Dan); Mazar 2015, pp. 629-640 (Hezekiah). 

8 I use the term ‘political affiliation/unit' to describe tribal, kinship, or political relationships. 
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2.1 Archaeological Theophoric Names 


The archaeological names used in this study are a subset of the archaeological onomasticon 
created and analysed in a previous study of personal names in the Land of Israel and Transjordan 
during the Iron II.? While the initial archaeological onomasticon includes theophoric and non- 
theophoric names from various political units, the subset includes only theophoric names from 
Israelite and Judean sites. Therefore, there are fewer theophoric names in the subset than in the 
initial onomasticon.'? Similarly, the chronological distribution of theophoric elements is different 
in the two studies. For example, the element YN decreases in Judah (see below) but increases in 
the entire region due to its popularity in Ammonite names. Like the initial onomasticon, the 
subset comprises only names from archaeological excavations. It excludes names in artefacts from 
the antiquities market, since their geographical origin is unknown and their political affiliation is 
uncertain. The names were gathered from the following publications: (1) HaKetav VeHaMiktav, 
(2) Handbuch der Althebräischen Epigraphik, (3) Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, (4) Hebrew 
Inscriptions: Texts from the Biblical Period of the Monarchy with Concordance, (5) Ancient Hebrew 
Inscriptions: Corpus and Concordance," and (6) relevant periodicals, excavation reports and books 
on Iron Age epigraphy. The initial onomasticon was updated to include names up through the 
end of 2012. 

The names in the archaeological onomasticon are analysed according to their theophoric ele- 
ments (YT and its abbreviated forms: 7° and v, 792, YN, divine appellatives, or other divine 
names), chronology (date by century), and political affiliation (the site's political affiliation during 
the specified period: Israel or Judah). When the name's date is questionable or unknown, the 
name is excluded from the quantitative analyses of the chronological distribution. Repeated names 
marking the same person are counted only once, such as those that appear in identical seal impres- 
sions on jars found in various Judean sites. 


2.2 The Biblical Theophoric Names 


These names were collected from the narratives of Israel and Judah during the ninth to the early 
sixth centuries found in the books of Kings and Chronicles of the Hebrew Bible (the Masoretic 
text). However, dating the names according to the time period in which they appear — that is, 
the historiography of the Judean and Israelite kings — should be done cautiously. Names may 
belong not to the time period in which the biblical narrative is set but to a later period. Some parts 
of Kings were composed during the exilic period,” and all agree that Chronicles was written after 
the post-exilic period. The Chronicler uses the books of Samuel and Kings as his main sources 


? Golub 2014b, pp. 624-626. 

10 Golub 2014b, Table 4. 

= (r) Ahituv 2005; Ahituv 2012, 2"4 ed.; (2) Renz 1995, vol. I; Renz and Róllig 2003, vol. II/2; (3) Avigad 1997; 
(4) Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 2005; (5) Davies 1991-2004. 

12 Lipschits et al. 2010, pp. 3-32. 

5 McKenzie 1991, pp. 147-150. Some scholars claim that Kings includes additions from the beginning of the post- 
exilic period (Rofé 2009, pp. 66, 69, 109—111, 131—134). 

14 The earliest possible date for the composition of Chronicles is 539 BCE, because of the reference to the kingdom 
of Persia (2 Chr 36:20). The latest possible date is the second century BCE, for a number of works from this century 
cited or alluded to Chronicles (McKenzie 2004, pp. 29-32). 
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but is also familiar with other biblical books; for example, the list of the residents of Jerusalem 
(1 Chr 9:2-17a // Neh 11:3-19) is borrowed from Ezra-Nehemiah. In addition, Chronicles almost 
certainly uses non-canonical sources without acknowledgement. The content of certain material 
— genealogies, census records, and lists of temple personnel — suggests external sources; for 
example, the genealogies in 1 Chr 1-9 are generally believed to come from different sources, about 
which little is known. Some lists may come from pre-exilic sources but most are likely post-exilic.5 
Then there is the issue of redactional layers in Chronicles and their sources.’ Various researchers 
have different theories: some consider Chronicles a unity, some admit minimal additions, and 
some assert secondary additions but argue about their nature and extent. Often several researchers 
agree on the identification of certain secondary material but disagree over the secondary nature of 
other material. The possibility of 1 Chr 23-27 being additions to the original work of the Chron- 
icler is supported by many scholars.'? In the light of the above, when creating the biblical ono- 
masticon, names from chapters or verses of uncertain context were not included. Many such 
names are in the genealogies in 1 Chr 1-9 and 23-27. 

Despite this careful selection process, the onomasticon may still include names from the exilic 
and post-exilic periods. Some names may also have been edited by the biblical authors/redactors. 
The goal of this study is, however, to find the extent of difference/similarity between the biblical 
and the archaeological names. 

The biblical onomasticon distinguishes between the names from Kings and the names from 
Chronicles. Repeated names of two or more different people are listed in the onomasticon as 
many times as the number of people who bore that name, such as 139% (King Achish’s father 
[1 Kgs 2:39], Abijam’s mother [1 Kgs 15:2]). When a name appears more than once but it is clear 
that the text refers to the same person, the name is listed in the onomasticon only once. Indi- 
viduals in the Bible may have more than one name (177/778 ,7322 [2 Kgs 24:17], 1719 mmy 
[2 Kgs 15:6,32]), may have two variants of their name (O77 ‚09m [1 Kgs 22:51; 2 Kgs 8:21], 
mon AITON [1 Kgs 17:1; 2 Kgs 1:3]),!9 or their name may be spelled in more than one way (,1129 
N12V [2 Kgs 18:18,37]). In such cases, the person is listed in the onomasticon only once and all 
his or her names, including their different theophoric elements, appear together as one entry. In 
the quantitative analyses, however, the relative weight of each theophoric element is taken into 
account. For example, each of the prefixed theophoric elements — Y in OF and vr in aim 
(1 Kgs 22:51,2) — is given a weight of half a sample in the quantitative analyses. 

The names in the biblical onomasticon are analysed according to their theophoric elements, 
chronology (date by century), and political affiliation (Judah or Israel). Some names appear in the 
biblical text along with their political affiliation. For many names, however, the political unit is 
defined according to their context. For example, the political unit of a prophet is defined accord- 
ing to where he was active. The date by century for the different kings and their contemporaries 
is defined according to Galil’s chronology.?° Using other chronologies for the kings of Israel and 


5 McKenzie 2004, pp. 41-43. 

16 McKenzie 2004, pp. 27-29. 

7 De Vries 1989, p. 12. 

18 De Vries 1989, pp. 186-187 and McKenzie 2004, pp. 178-179. 

19 goin and am x include m whereas 09) and TYN include the abbreviated form of wm (7 ,v). 
?9 Galil 1996, p. 147. 
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Judah will not affect the dates’ names, since the date in this study is defined by centuries and not 
by years." Names in lineage, such the lineage of priests, were divided among the centuries, approx- 
imately 30 years for each generation. This method of dating lineages may not be accurate, but it 
can hardly affect the results, since only a few lineages are included in the biblical onomasticon. 


2.3 Analysing Names According to Different Categories 


Since the chronological distribution by centuries creates groups of names which are too small 
for quantitative analyses, I gathered the names into two periods of time: the early centuries (ninth 
to eighth centuries) which include Israel and Judah, and the late centuries (seventh to sixth cen- 
turies) which post-date the destruction of Israel and include Judah alone. 

Names with other divine names are grouped together, since very few such names were found. 
Similarly, all divine appellatives are also grouped together. Names with 792 or YN are grouped 
separately, since they may be interpreted as a divine name or a divine appellative (see above). Thus, 
I sorted the names into the following seven groups of theophoric elements: YN ‚992 ,v ‚m vm, 
divine appellatives, and other divine names. When a name includes two theophoric elements, such 
as TIN and wx, only one theophoric element was marked — the divine name and not the divine 
appellative, such as 7 for X, and vm for vow. 


3 Results 


As noted above, the comparison between the archaeological and the biblical onomastica is 
limited to the period of the ninth to the sixth centuries. In addition, the comparison is limited 
to names from Israel and Judah, since only few names in the Bible belong to political units other 
than those. In all, the comparison involves 339 theophoric names from archaeological sources and 
215 names from biblical sources: 68 from Kings, and 147 from Chronicles. 


3.1 Political Distribution of the Seven Groups of Theophoric Elements 


Table 1 presents the distributions of the seven theophoric elements 17° — and its abbreviated 
forms: m and v, 992, YN, divine appellatives, and other divine names — in Judah and Israel from 
the three different sources: archaeology, Kings, and Chronicles. The distributions are presented 
in percentages and in numbers. 

In archaeology, we see very different distributions in Judah and Israel, regarding the Yahwistic 
elements (7 ‚7 ir) and ?92. In Judah, the dominant element is 17° (74%), followed by a large 
margin by the element YN (13%) and divine appellatives (9%). The element 5y3 is missing. 7, Y, 
and other divine names are rare (2%, 1% and 1%, respectively). In Israel, however, we see a com- 
pletely different distribution of theophoric elements: v is the dominant element (57%), followed 
by »v23 (19%), while 17" and m are missing. Nevertheless, the percentage of YN (1596) and divine 
appellatives (796) is almost the same as in Judah. 


?' For another chronology, see Hayes and Hooker (1988, pp. 102-112). The discussion of the different chronologies, 
their problems and implications, is beyond the scope of this work. 
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In contrast with the archaeological onomasticon, the biblical distributions of theophoric ele- 
ments in Judah and Israel’? are similar in both Kings and Chronicles: 177° is the most dominant 
element, followed by its abbreviated forms (v ,7) and YN. 792 is absent, other divine names are 
almost always absent, and divine appellatives are rare. Yet, the archaeological and the biblical 
distributions in Judah are similar: 177° is the most dominant element (74% in archaeology, 46% in 
Kings, 50% in Chronicles), ?X is next” (13%, 10%, 21%), and divine appellatives appear in a small 
percentage (9%, 7%, 2%). ^2 is absent and other divine names are few or absent (196, 0%, 2%). 
The similarity is greater when we group the Yahwistic elements (Y ,7 Y) together in each of the 
distributions of Judah: 77% (74%+2%+1%) in archaeology, 8496 (4696427961196) in Kings, and 
75% (50%+16%+9%) in Chronicles. 

Another difference between the archaeological and the biblical onomastica of the ninth to 
the sixth centuries is the limited variety of theophoric elements found in the biblical onomas- 
ticon. The divine appellatives group in archaeology comprises OY ‚Pn ‚On ‚X ‚TTN ‚IN, while 
in the Bible it comprises only Jo” ,nN, and 28 (only in Kings). In archaeology, the other 
divine group comprises nv ‚IN ‚7771, while in the Bible (and only in Chronicles), it comprises 
MIN. 


Table 1. Distribution of the seven groups of theophoric names in Judah and in Israel from 
the ninth to the early sixth centuries 


m m v | bya | ox Divine Other | Total 
Appellatives | Divine 
Names 
Archaeology 74% 2% 196 1396 996 196 10096 
(211) (6) (2) (38) (25) G) (285) 
Jadah Kings 46% 27% 1196 1096 796 10096 
(21.16) | (12.33) | (5) (4.5) (3) (46) 
Chronicles 50% 16% 9% 21% 2% 2% 100% 
(65.5) (21) (u) (27.5) (3) (2) (130) 
Archaeology 57% | 19% | 15% 7% 2% 100% 
(31) | G9) (8) (4) Q) (54) 
load Kings 50% 20% 16% 9% 5% 100% 
(m) (4.5) | 6-9) (2) (x) (22) 
Chronicles 79% 6% 9% 6% 100% 
(13.16) (1) (1.5) (1) (16.66) 


? Note the very small number of Israelite names in Kings and Chronicles, in total and in the different cells, which 
limits our ability to draw a definite conclusion. 
3 [n Kings, however, the element m (27%) is larger than bx (1096). 
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3.2 Chronological Distribution of the Seven Groups of Theophoric Elements 


Table 2 compares the chronological distribution of the seven theophoric groups from early to 
late centuries in Judah from the three different sources: archaeology, Kings, and Chronicles. No 
chronological distribution can be checked for Israel because of its destruction in the last part of the 
eighth century. The distributions in the table are presented in percentages and in numbers: the first, 
third, and fifth rows show the distribution in the ninth to the eighth centuries and the second, 
fourth, and sixth rows show the distribution in the seventh and early sixth centuries. The table 
reveals a very clear onomastic evolution in archaeology: 17" grows from 51% to 79% while all of the 
other elements decrease: YN drops from 21% to 12%, divine appellatives drop from 15% to 8%, and 
other divine names disappear altogether. The last two groups: 7 and Y are small and their decrease 
should be handled carefully. In Kings and in Chronicles, we see a small number of names in total 
in the third, fourth, and sixth rows: 21, 25, and 32, respectively, and the numbers of names in their 
cells are too small for comparisons. We can, however, observe that in contrast to the archaeological 
onomasticon, no clear onomastic evolution is found in the biblical onomasticon. 


Table 2. Chronological distribution of the seven groups of theophoric names in Judah 


m m v | Syn] Ox Divine Other | Total 
Appellatives | Divine 
Names 
Early 51% 4% 2% 21% 15% 7% 100% 
Centuries (24) (2) Q) (10) (7) (3) (47) 
Archaeology 
Late 79% 2% o% 12% 8% 100% 
Centuries (187) (4) (1) (28) (18) (238) 
Early 51% 21% | 19% 5% 5% 100% 
Centuries (10.66) | (4.33) (4) (1) (1) (21) 
Kings 
Late 42% 32% 4% 14% 8% 100% 
Centuries (10.5) (8) (1) (3.5) (2) (25) 
Early 54% 13% 7% 22% 2% 2% 100% 
. Centuries (52.5) (3) | (6.5) (22) (2) (2) (98) 
Chronicles 
Late 41% 25% | 14% 17% 3% 100% 
Centuries (13) (8) (4.5) (5.5) (1) (32) 


4 Discussion and Conclusions 


This study investigates the relationship between archaeology and the Bible by comparing theo- 
phoric personal names as a group and not referring to specific names. Both the biblical and the 
archaeological onomastica over-represent the higher social strata. The biblical onomasticon includes 
mainly names of kings, high officials, priests, officers and their genealogy. The archaeological ono- 
masticon includes names from epigraphic artefacts, such as seals, bullae, and seal impressions on 
jars which are associated with literacy and administration. 
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4.1 Political Distribution of the Seven Groups of Theophoric Elements 


In archaeology, Judah and Israel differ significandy in the distribution of the Yahwistic ele- 
ments (Y ‚7° m) and 992. vm, the most dominant theophoric element in names during the Iron 
II,”4 is a Judean element and is absent from Israel. 7^, though rare, is also a Judean element and 
is absent from Israel. By contrast, is the most dominant element in Israel, while its occurrences 
in Judah are rare. 792 is also an Israelite element and is missing in Judah.” These differences 
between Judah and Israel are not found in the Bible: the biblical distribution of the Yahwistic 
elements and 92 in Israel is similar to that in Judah in both Kings and Chronicles. The differ- 
ences in Israelite names between the Bible and archaeology may be the result of the extremely 
limited number of Israelite theophoric names in the Bible (22 in Kings and 17 in Chronicles), 
representing mainly kings. Another explanation may be attributed to name editing in the Bible; 
occasionally, we find the m-am and 1-17" exchange in names marking the same person. Examples 
are MpIn/mpin (2 Kgs 16:20; 18:1), Mpyn/mpon (2 Kgs 22:410; 2 Chr 35:8; 34:9), a /amim 
(1 Kgs 22:51; 2 Kgs 8:21; 2 Chr 21:1; 1 Chr 3:11), and 1081/1987 (2 Kgs 10:35; 14:1). This exchange 
partially masks the distinct differences between the Yahwistic elements evident in archaeology. It 
seems that the authors/redactors of Kings and Chronicles were not strict in using Wm, m, and Y 
in names, since they are all a form of YHWH and appear in Judean names. The high relative 
percentage of m in names from the Bible compared with the very low percentage of m in names 
from archaeology probably reflects the tendency of authors or redactors to update old names by 
replacing 17° with m, the most dominant Yahwistic theophoric element in names in the post-exilic 
period.?6 As noted, if we group the Yahwistic elements (v ‚7° ,17°) together, all three sources have 
very similar percentage of the Yahwistic elements in Judean names. 

This study also reveals that ?92 is a common element in Israelite names from archaeology but 
is absent from Judah. In the Bible, we find 792 in names from David's period (the tenth century). 
As a negative meaning became associated with ?92 (perhaps because of the association with the 
Canaanite storm god 793) the author/redactor of Samuel substituted n2 for ?92 in two descend- 
ants of Saul and substituted YN for ?92 in David's son." In the following period — the ninth to 
the sixth centuries, the element 992 disappears from all biblical names, Judean as well as Israelite. 

In archaeology, the distribution of divine appellatives (nv 725 ‚an ‚X JIN ,3N) and X in Judah 
follows that in Israel closely, probably since YN, as a general term for god, and divine appellatives do 
not denote a particular deity. Albertz demonstrated that names with divinised kinship elements — 
Dy ‚On ‚MX ,3N — are contained in all Levantine onomastica.?® In the Bible, the divine appellatives 
found are 77% ‚MX ‚2X. The distribution of divine appellatives and YN in Kings is very similar to that 
in archaeology, both in Judah and Israel. In Chronicles the similarity is much smaller. 


24 Tigay 1986, appendices A-D; Andersen and Hess 2007, p. 10; Albertz and Schmitt 2012, p. 341, Table 5.7. 

235 Golub 2014, pp. 628-629, 639; Zadok 2015, pp. 162-163. 

?6 See the table [in Anderson and Hess 2007] of the evidence of the inscriptions for the historical distribution of the 
divine-name form in Hebrew personal names (Andersen and Hess 2007, p. 10), which is based on Norin's work (1986). 
See also Ilan (2002, p. 5). 

27 nwa means shame (see 1 Sam 20:30). Several scholars, however, suggest that Nw2 relates to the Akkadian ono- 
mastic element baštu, meaning “dignity, pride, vigor’ (Jastrow 1894, pp. 19-30; Tsevat 1975, pp. 75-83; Schorch 2000, 
pp. 598-611). Thus, they claim that nwa is not a substitute for ya, but is an equivalent element to 592. For further 
discussion of NW2 see Zevit 2001, p. 591; Avioz 2011, pp. 18-20; and Rollston 2013, pp. 377-382. 

28 Albertz and Schmitt 2012, p. 487, Table 5.8. 
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The last group of theophoric elements — other divine names — comprises 777, 97, and nn 
in archaeology, while in the Bible it comprises only nv. In both archaeology and the Bible this 
group represents an extremely small percentage of the whole; this is in accordance with other 
studies.*? This low percentage of other divine names combined with the high percentage of Yah- 
wistic theophoric elements in names from the three sources indicates the hegemony of one deity 
— YHWH. This is in contrast with the low percentage of chief deities appearing in theophoric 
names of other polytheistic societies in the ancient Near East? excluding Ammon, where YN is 
the dominant theophoric element in names! The hegemony of YHWH, however, does not 
require us to deduce that no polytheism was practised. The Israelites and Judeans could have been 
henotheists, who favoured their national deity, but believed in and possibly worship other deities. 

In summary, theophoric Judean names from archaeological and biblical sources are similar, while 
theophoric Israelite names from biblical sources are entirely different from those from archaeologi- 
cal sources. The distinct characteristics of the theophoric Israelite names in archaeology — the 
dominant use of v, the use of 993 and the absence of In? and m° — are not found in the Bible. 
Unexpectedly, theophoric Israelite names in the Bible are similar to Judean names. Similar results 
are revealed in a study of the element nw in Iron II Hebrew personal names.? In archaeology, 
BoV is a popular element in Judean names but is absent from Israelite names. In the Bible, however, 
Israelite names include the element obw, similar to Judean names. Thus, the two studies show 
similarities between archaeology and the Bible which are limited to Judean names and a similarity 
in the Bible between Israelite and Judean names. These similarities may be interpreted to indicate 
that the Bible reflects Judean and not Israelite onomastic traditions. This is not surprising, since the 
Bible reflects the southern (Judean) dialect of Hebrew. Limited evidence of the northern (Israelite) 
dialect appears in the Bible, while more evidence appears in Old Hebrew inscriptions, such as 
nw ‘year’?* and the contraction of diphthongs,’ both found in Samaria ostraca. 


4.2. Chronological Distribution of the Seven Groups of Theophoric Elements 


This study reveals a very clear Judean onomastic evolution from the early to the late centuries only 
in archaeology: the use of names with 17” increases substantially, while the use of other theophoric 
elements decreases. This finding is in accordance with the first two stages of Jahwism, from the 
eighth to the end of the seventh century, suggested by Sanders.3° In the Bible, no clear onomastic 
evolution is found, though it must be taken into account that the number of theophoric names 
in the late centuries in both Kings and Chronicles is very small, which limits our ability to draw 
a definite conclusion. If we refer to all Yahwistic elements as one group, their percentage in both 
periods in the Bible is similar to that in the late centuries in archaeology. This may explain the 
absence of an evolution in theophoric elements in the Bible. As noted, no chronological distribu- 
tion can be checked for Israel. 


?? Tigay 1986, pp. 11-17, 47-89, Appendix B; Albertz and Schmitt 2012, p. 341, Table 5.7. 

3° "ligay 1986, pp. 1o, 18. 

31 Golub 2014b, p. 640. 

32 Golub 2015, pp. 567—587. 

33 Bergsträsser 1962, p. II. 

34 Within the southern dialect, the word for ‘year’ is mw. 

35 Thus, within the southern dialect the word for ‘wine’ is 7 but in the northern dialect, the word is T. 
36 Sanders 2015, pp. 103-104. 
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"Who is This Dog?”: 
The Negative Image of Canines in 


the Lands of the Bible 


Idan BREIER 


Introduction 


Human-canine relations have been documented in historical sources from time immemorial, 
virtually since writing was invented. Human beings have traditionally regarded dogs both as close, 
faithful companions and as aggressive attackers. The texts at our disposal demonstrate that they 
have also frequently depicted dogs as creatures to be despised and shunned. In this article, I shall 
examine this last attitude as exemplified in ancient Near Eastern cultures. 


The Domestication of the Dog and Ambivalence Towards Canines 


The most popular pet in human history and society, dogs are frequently presented as *man's 
best friend." According to various scholarly estimates, today there are between 60 and 77 million 
dogs in the United States alone.” Hundreds of animal cemeteries are scattered across the country? 
The cost of keeping dogs and cats as pets in America is thought to be around $30 billion per 
annum.* 

The diverse archaeological evidence with regard to canines indicates that the dog was the 
first animal to be domesticated by human beings — around 15,000 years ago? The phenomenon 
appears to have spread rapidly across the globe, canines playing a key role in the Neolithic (agri- 
cultural) revolution." The earliest evidence of the close relationship between wo/man and dog in 
the ancient Near East comes from the Natufian culture of the Epipalaeolithic period. At Einan in 
the western Hula Valley, a canine was found buried alongside a woman.’ The Epipalaeolithic and 
Chalcolithic periods also provide us with bone and stone canine figurines.? 
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As many scholars have noted, the relationship between humans and dogs is closer than any 
other human-animal connection.'? Early on, Darwin also pointed out the special link between the 
two. Wo/men and canines have developed an alliance and partnership based on reciprocity and a 
form of communication that is more sophisticated than humans have with any other species." 
Some scholars even argue that dogs form an intermediate stage between animals and humans.? 

At the same time, however, canines can represent a true source of danger if they become 
aggressive and violent.” In the classical world and mishnaic and talmudic periods, we thus see an 
ambivalent attitude towards the dog. Herein, I wish to focus on a third type of relationship 
between wo/man and dog that has been relatively neglected — namely, the view of canines as a 
despised and contemned breed and thus a symbol of the inferior person. 


The Shunning of the Dog in the Public Sphere 


Sumerian wisdom literature (third millennium BCE) adduces numerous canine qualities, includ- 
ing the reasons why they should be pitied or despised. Amongst the proverbs, we find such say- 
ings as “Like a dog, you have no place to sleep”; “(He) is a dog without a tail”; and “As long as 
the bitch(?) is helpless ... the puppies will not open their eyes.” In the Epic of Gilgamesh, the 
gods become terrified when the forces of nature are out of control after being let loose in the flood, 
*cower[ing] like dogs, crouching outside” (Tab. 11:113-115)."° Human fear of canines frequently led 
to the banishment of dogs" — a condition that becomes a stock image in the letters of Rib-Addu, 
king of Byblos, in the mid-14th century BCE: “[But] now the sons of “Abdi-ASirta make men from 
Egypt prowl [like do]gs" (EA 109:45-49).* 

The low estimation in which the dog was held is also reflected in a seventh-century Neo- 
Assyrian letter from the days of Ashurbanipal: “Even a dog, my lord, he has not brought me as 
his gift" (ABL 972:5).? Canines frequently being represented as despised, they became vulnerable 
to human attack.”° When the Babylonians rushed to demonstrate to Ashurbanipal and his brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin the high state of personal security that prevailed in their city, they observed, 
for example: "No dog that enters therein is slain" (ABL 878:11). Hazael, king of Aram, likewise 
asks Elisha: "How can your servant, who is a mere dog, perform such a mighty deed?" (2 Kgs 8:13). 
The rulers of Amurru employ similar language in addressing the Egyptian Pharaoh and his repre- 
sentatives (EA 60:7, 61:3, 159:7).?! 
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The woeful canine condition is also attested in biblical literature, which demonstrates an 
embedded antipathy to dogs.” Some scholars suggest that the Israelites associated canines with 
the surrounding idolatrous nations, or that they lacked an established hunting tradition.? The 
dog’s deplorable state can be deduced as early as the account of the Exodus from Egypt: “And 
there shall be a loud cry in all the land of Egypt, such as has never been or will ever be again; 
but not a dog shall snarl at any of the Israelites, at man or beast — in order that you may know 
that the LORD makes a distinction between Egypt and Israel” (Exod. 11:7). 

This verse is customarily understood to mean that God promised that no harm would come 
upon His people, not even a dog daring to bark at them.*4 Some scholars, however, argue for the 
interpretation that not even any of the Israelites’ dogs would suffer injury. In the medieval 
period, the authors of the Zohar understood it to mean that dogs profaned the corpses of the 
firstborns who were killed in the tenth plague — this phenomenon, of dogs eating corpses, is 
known in many ancient cultures, including Greece and Rome (Zohar, Bo, 41b).?6 The Egyptian 
Tale of the Two Brothers, dated to the Nineteenth Dynasty of Egypt, for example, recounts that 
the older brother, becoming suspicious that his wife was unfaithful, sought to punish her: “When 
he reached his house, he killed his wife, [and] cast her to the dogs."?7 Jehu orders that Jezebel be 
given a royal burial after she is killed. When his servants go to do his bidding, “all they found of 
her were the skull, the feet, and the hands. They came back and reported to him; and he said: 
‘It is just as the LORD spoke ... The dogs shall devour the flesh of Jezebel in the field of Jezreel; 
and the carcass of Jezebel shall be like dung on the ground” (2 Kgs. 9:35-37). When David went 
out to fight Goliath, the Philistine giant similarly taunted him: “Am I a dog that you come against 
me with sticks?” (1 Sam. 17:44). A dog was no match for a mighty warrior.?? In the quarrel 
between the Houses of David and Saul, Ish-bosheth, one of Saul’s sons, accused Abner — who 
sided with the House of Saul — of sleeping with his father’s concubine. Insulted, Abner responded: 
“Am I a dog's head from Judah?" (2 Sam. 3:8); in other words, “Is that how you treat one of your 
loyal supporters?” The reference to Judah (missing in the LXX) probably indicates the ignominy 
attributed to the kingdom ruled by David.?? 

The revulsion canines induced also derived from their behaviour. A third-millennium BCE 
Sumerian proverb evinces the disgust people felt for certain actions they performed: “A dog licks 
its shrivelled penis with its tongue”.3° Proverbs similarly observes: “As a dog returns to his vomit, 
so a dullard repeats his folly" (Prov. 26:11). The latter is a well-known zoological phenomenon. 
According to Aristotle, “dogs bring on a vomit by eating grass and thereby purge themselves" 
(Hist. an. 8.5). Modern research has revealed that canines tend to gorge themselves, subsequently 
vomiting some of what they have eaten and hiding it so that they are assured of another meal?! 
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Many contemporary commentators thus maintain that this proverb relates to the fact that dogs 
return to the place where they have vomited or defecated.?? 

The second half of the proverb makes it clear that the comparison is with a fool who repeats 
the same mistake over and again (cf. Prov. 27:22). The Septuagint replaces the “fool” with the 
sinner.33 In the Talmud, R. Huna interprets the verse as indicating that sinning becomes habitual: 
“Once a man has committed a sin once and twice, it is permitted to him. ‘Permitted’? How could 
that occur to you? — Rather, it appears to him as if it were permitted" (b. Yoma 86b). This state 
may be attributable, inter alia, to a loss of a sense of shame and dignity — important rabbinic 
values.* In Peter's second epistle, he adduces the biblical proverb in conjunction with one from 
the Assyrian Story of Ahigar (7:27): “The sow is washed only to wallow in the mud” (2 Pet. 2:22). 
Dogs and pigs are frequently cited together contemptuously. Jesus, for example, asserts: "Do not 
give what is holy to dogs; and do not throw your pearls before swine, or they will trample them 
under foot and turn and maul you” (Matt. 7:6)3° Talmudic sources indicate that the Sages 
regarded canines as being perpetually hungry? 


The Shunning of the Dog in the Private Sphere 


In this realm, the canine behaviour that is most frequently decried is fawning before their mas- 
ters. This conduct was seen most prominently in the way dogs collected scraps from underneath 
the table. Ancient sources demonstrate that wild dogs that approached, or even penetrated, popu- 
lated areas were accustomed to howling from hunger. This picture is well illustrated by an ancient 
lullaby prevalent in the city of Nippur and in various biblical texts, such as: “They [my enemies] 
each evening growling like dogs, roaming the city” (Ps 59:7).38 As Isaiah observed, “Dogs have a 
mighty appetite; they never have enough" (Isa. 56:11). A priest by the name of Ra$il admitted to 
his king: “I [was a dead dog], but the king my lord, revived me. He helped me conquer [my 
famine and h]unger" (ABL 501:3-4; SAA XIII, 173, p. 144). An official known as Kudurru con- 
cluded a letter to Esarhaddon with the plea: “May I not die like a dog, from want (and) the lack 
of food" (ABL 756: 3-5, 659:7). According to the Story of Ahigar, “the dog which is not fed from 
its hunting becomes food for flies" (7:29). 

In contrast to wild canines, which foraged for food on their own, the domesticated dog received 
his food from his master.?? In exchange, such dogs became subject to their masters.4° This situa- 
tion is reflected in the Egyptian Instruction of Amenemope: “A dog's food is from his master; it 
barks at him who gives it.”* A drawing from the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt shows 
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a monkey and dog sitting under their master's seat.4* The Ugarit letters depict the dog “waglging] 
its tail under the table" (Tab. 76 = 601 UT [Ug V 1-RS24.258]).# 

This humiliating state in relation to human beings is illustrated by Adoni-bezek in reference 
to his defeat at the hand of the tribe of Judah: "Seventy kings, with thumbs and big toes cut off, 
used to pick up scraps under my table; as I have done, so God has requited me" (Judg. 1:7).44 
This depiction is intended to demonstrate the abject status of vassal kings, occurring frequently 
in ancient Near Eastern sources.? In the Odyssey, Homer observes that “dogs will beg around 
their master when he comes from dinner — since he keeps bringing scraps to please their hearts" 
(10.216—217). In the Miad, the poet similarly relates how dogs eat from the table of their master, 
Priam (10.69). As we noted above, Jesus refers to the same custom in refusing the Syrophoenician 
woman's request: “It is not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs” (Matt. 15:26).4° 
Several painted vases also depict this scene.47 

A similar relationship between humans and dogs is evident in the Mesopotamian bilingual 
(Sumerian-Akkadian) wisdom literature: "When you get away, you are a wild bull; when they 
catch you, you fawn like a dog." 49 The seventh-century BCE letters from the Neo-Assyrian Empire 
contain the same image.4? When a top-ranking official ignores the repeated appeals of an official 
by the name of Assur-regiwa, the latter asks him: “Why is my lord silent (while) I wag my tail and 
run about like a dog?" (ABL 382: 2-6; SAA XV, 288, p. 184). Another official, resident in Babel 
during the anti-Assyrian revolt there, likens the circumstances into which he and his family find 
themselves thrown to those of a canine: “I, with the entire house of my father, beg like a dog" 
(ABL 1250: 11212). 


Dogs as a form of Punishment 


The contempt in which canines were held also meant that they were frequently associated with 
a form of punishment designed, in part, to humiliate and mortify.’° This is clearly reflected, for 
example, in the Ashurbanipal letters. The Assyrian king fought a series of bloody wars against the 
local tribes, who interfered with the caravans passing along the trade routes. When he finally 
captured one of their chiefs, he documented his fate as follows: 


Upon an oracle-command of Ashur and Ninlil, I pierced his cheeks with a sharp-edged spear, my 
personal weapon, by laying ... the very hands on him which I had received to conquer opposition 
against me. I put the ring to his jaw, placed a dog-collar around his neck, and made him guard the 
bar of the east gate of Nineveh which is called Nirin-masnaq-adnate. (ANET?, 300) 
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In the Roman Empire, the punishment customarily given to those who killed their parents was 
to place them in a sack with a dog, chicken and snake, and drown them.” In the Middle Ages, 
criminals were forced to carry a dog as a humiliating punishment, or were hanged next to dogs.’ 


Dogs and Sacred Places 


The rabbinic Sages portray the dog as engaged in sexually abhorrent activity: “Three copulated 
in the ark, and they were all punished — the dog, the raven, and Ham. The dog was doomed to 
be tied, the raven expectorates [his seed into his mate's mouth], and Ham was smitten in his skin" 
(b. Sanh. 108b); “R. Hiyya said: Ham and the dog copulated in the Ark, therefore Ham came 
forth black-skinned while the dog publicly exposes its copulation" (Gen. Rab. 36:7). While some 
commentators interpret the "tying" as being leashed, it may also signify keeping the dog on too 
tight a rein when mating. However the punishment is understood, it reflects the view that canines 
copulated in public — with dogs and humans (zoophilia) alike (y. Sanh. 6, 3). 

In Phoenicia and Ugarit, the name k/b (dog) denotes a servant in a pagan temple. The expression 
"pay of a dog" may therefore refer to the payment a servant earned in the temple, without any 
link to sexual activity (KAI no. 37; UT, 63, 81, 82, 113, 114, 169; KTU 1, 112).5* Others relate it to 
an early belief in canine healing powers. According to this interpretation, the dog's pay is connected 
to the provision of a potion or remedy that was unsuited for use in sacred places. The dog's healing 
properties were also known in Hatti and Babylon and in later periods (see Luke 16:19—21).5 

In Hatti, dogs were kept at a distance from temples, on the grounds that they would make the 
vessels impure: "If a pig (or) a dog somehow approaches the implements of wood or bitumen 
which you have, and the kitchen servant does not discard it, but gives the god to eat from the 
unclean (vessel), to such a man the gods will give dung (and) urine to eat (and) to drink” (ANET?, 
209).5°° The Qumran community — also very concerned with purity/impurity issues — likewise 
prohibited dogs from coming into the holy camp, "since they may eat some of the bones of the 
sanctuary while the flesh is (still) on them. For Jerusalem is the camp of holiness, and is the place 
which He has chosen from among all the tribes of Israel" (4Q394 8 iv 8b—12a).7 As noted above, 
Jesus similarly instructed: ^Do not give what is holy to dogs" (Matt. 7:6). 

Despite the restrictions on those eligible to serve in the tabernacle and Temple and the Jewish 
view that dogs are the antithesis of holy, neither biblical nor rabbinic literature contains such an 
ordinance. This fact may derive from the canine distance from cultic activity — in contrast to 
chickens, for example, which were not permitted inside Jerusalem in order to preserve its sanctity 
(m. B. Qam. 7:7).? In Greece, despite the fact that temples frequently employed canines as guards, 
dogs were prohibited from entering the Acropolis and temples of Delos.?? 
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The despised as “Dogs” 


The use of the epithet “dog” to represent a pitiable person is known from as early as the El- 
Amarna letters (14th century BCE). The letters reflect Egypt’s growing loss of control over Syro- 
Palestine, a circumstance exploited to the full by Abdi-Ashirta, a member of one of the West- 
Semitic tribes in the area. Gradually gaining dominance over the city-kingdoms in the centre of the 
coastal Lebanese strip, he eventually obtained a strong foothold in the region.°° In one of his letters, 
Rib-Adda, the governor of Gubla/Byblos, informs Haya, Amenhotep III's representative, of the 
upstart's deeds: “What is “Abdi-ASirta, servant and dog, that he takes the land of the king for him- 
self?” (EA 71:17-18).9 When his circumstances have deteriorated even further, he appeals directly 
to the Egyptian Pharaoh, employing the same epithet (EA 71:16—22, 75:35-48, 84:31-38, 85:63-74, 
88:4—12, 109:6-14, 117:35—43). 

Attaching the label £/ to Abdi-Ashirta appears to be intended to represent him as a lowlife.? 
Given that the same epithet occurs in letter 75, dated to the beginning of Abdi-Ashirta's rule, it 
cannot be said solely to denote vassaldom. Similarly, after Abdi-Ashirta's fall, his sons returned to 
the region of Amurru, and were never regarded as Egyptian vassals before the emergence of Aziru, 
who bound himself to Egypt. Despite these circumstances, Rib-Adda speaks of Abdi-Ashirta's sons 
as "dogs" (108:26, 56, 129:7, 137:26). Another letter also states: “And now Abdi-Ashirta's sons are 
banishing the men of Egypt like dogs" (EA 109:47). Contra Galan (1993), the epithet thus does 
not necessarily indicate vassaldom. 

The parallelism between "slave" and “dog” in four of the letters appears to strengthen the 
impression of contempt (EA 71, 109, 117, 129). Rather than symbolising loyalty and obedience 
— virtues lauded in other letters — it seems intended to stress the miserable state of the person 
to whom it is applied.6^ Abdi-Ashirta's son-heirs, who maintained his policies and did well for 
themselves, are also depicted as incapable of rivalling the prominent kings in the region: "Who are 
the sons of “Abdi-ASirta, the servant and dog? Are they the king of Kassu or the king of Mittani 
that they take the land of the king for themselves?" (EA 104:14-20; see also 129:4-12). The weak 
Egyptian rule in the area allows them to mock the Egyptian representatives: “But now the sons of 
“Abdi-ASirta make men from Egypt prowl about [like do]gs” (ED 109:47—50). 

In Egypt itself, the image of the dog symbolised disreputable people. When Ramses II com- 
plained to Hattusili III of Hatti that Züwä, the ambassador sent to him, was unreliable, he asked 
his peer: “Who is this dog?" (KUB III 61; Edel 1994, 96-97 [no. 39]). In Egyptian sources, the dog 
and his walk represented submissiveness and cowardliness, being employed to depict the inferior 
status of hostile rulers who whinged about their lives (Urk. IV 321, 9-15; 809, 8-11; ARE III, 
§580).°5 In travelling to Libya, Merneptah portrayed himself as a lion and his adversary as a dog: 
“Their chief is like a dog, a man [boasting], without courage" (ARE II, $580). Similar usage is 
evident in Roman Palestine, the tannaim referring to Haman's ten sons as dogs and to Pnei-molokh, 
Pnei-baal, and Phanebalos (a god from Ashkelon) as the “face of the dog" (b. Tem. 28b; Mekhilta 
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to Deut. 21:3).°° Josephus says of Apion: “Apion ought to have had a regard to these facts, unless 
he had himself had either an ass's heart or a dog's impudence; of such a dog I mean as they wor- 
ship; for he had no other external reason for the lies he tells of us" (C. Ap. 2.85). 


"Dead Dogs" and "Live Dogs" 


The expression “dead dog" was a very common one in ancient cultures. In speaking of himself, 
a person could employ the epithet in order to highlight his submission and obedience. When 
David fled from Saul, he asked Saul why he thought he might come to harm at his hand: “Whom 
are you pursuing? A dead dog? A single flea?" (1 Sam. 24:15). David is so little a threat to Saul that 
he represents himself as a dead dog. Already despised in life, after its death the canine becomes 
even more deplorable. In the mouths of human beings, the image is used to express an exaggerated 
humility intended to prove loyalty.°” In a seventh-century BCE Neo-Assyrian letter, an official 
named Itti-HMarduk-blàttu acknowledges to his master Ashurbanipal: “I, who was a dead dog, 
have been restored to life by the king my lord" (ABL 831:5—7). In a letter sent to Ashurbanipal by 
the members of the Gambulu tribe, the latter describe the change in their circumstances following 
the intervention of the Assyrian king in similar terms: “We were dead dogs (but) the king our lord 
has restored us to life ...” (ABL 771: 5; see 254:18). A learned man, Urad-‘Gula, depicts the assis- 
tance he received during the days of the king's father: "I was a poor man, son of a poor man, a 
dead dog, a vile and limited person. He lifted me from the dung heap" (ABL 1285:13-15; SAA X, 
294, p. 323). In another — very corrupt — letter from a healer expected to provide a remedy for 
epilepsy, the writer asserts: “[I am An]a-Nabü-atkal, a dead dog ..." (ABL 1289: r.4; SAA X, 309, 
p. 248). The same expression is also applied to a despicable, worthless fellow.°® A priest by the 
name of Rašil notes: “I [was a dead dog], but the king my lord, revived me. He helped me conquer 
[my famine and h]unger" (ABL 501:3-4; SAA XIII, 173, p. 144). When David sought someone 
from the House of Saul with whom he could keep faith for Jonathan's son, Mephibosheth was 
brought before him. Expressing his gratitude to David for his favour, he told David: "What is 
your servant, that you should show regard for a dead dog like me?" (2 Sam. 9:8). Berating Shimei 
for insulting David, Abishai complained to the king: “Why let that dead dog abuse my lord the 
king? Let me go over and cut off his head!" (2 Sam. 16:9).6? 

The "live dog" also served as an image of an inferior person. Qohelet opines: “For he who is 
reckoned among the living has something to look forward to — even a live dog is better than a 
dead lion ..." (9:4). Here, the lion and the dog represent the antitheses of social standing.7? This 
saying suggests that even the worst state of life — that of a dog — is better than death, hope 
remaining where there is life." According to some scholars, Qohelet opposes this view, contend- 
ing that, in certain situations, a dignified death is better than living an undignified — dog's — 
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life.7* The contrast between the lion and dog — the Sages later identifying the former as the “king 
of the wild animals” (b. Hag. 13b) — also finds expression in a later midrashic tradition: “In this 
world, he who is a dog can become a lion, and he who is a lion can become a dog, but in the world 
to come, neither can the lion become a dog nor the dog a lion” (Ruth Rab. 3:2). In modern Hebrew, 
the phrase “a dog's life" continues to signify a miserable life. Arabic proverbs adduce the same 
idea: “A live dog is better than a dead lion”; “Better a free dog than a tied lion” — both proverbs 
prefer the free but miserable life of a dog to the death or lack of freedom of a majestic beast. 74 


Conclusion 


This article has addressed the special relationship between humans and dogs in the lands of the 
Bible. While the canine has indeed been “man’s best friend” since time immemorial, his negative 
features have also become a source of stock images symbolising a person of inferior status. This fact 
is reflected in the Sumerian proverbs from the 3rd millennium BCE, Mesopotamian mythology, 
the El-Amarna letters, and the biblical literature. Associated with perverted sexual activity, dogs 

cc » [11 ë » f è 
were kept away from temples. “Dead” and “alive” alike, they came to represent the miserable, 
pathetic person. 
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-Q Interchanging in Semitic Languages 


Daniel VAINSTUB 


Abstract 


As is well known, many Semitic languages have semantically similar roots that are identical except for one 
radical. The differing radicals have similar sounds or belong to the same "family" of consonants, such as the 
labials or the sibilants. For example, gzx, gem, and gzl, each of which ends with a different labial, express 
the general meaning of cutting; while "ls, lz, and "ls, each of which ends with a different sibilant, express 
the general meaning of happiness. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that this phenomenon occurs also with ' and q by revealing 18 cases 
of interchange between these consonants in semantically similar roots in Hebrew and other Semitic lan- 
guages, especially Arabic. * 


Introduction 


The interchange between "and 4 is well known from Arabic dialectology, as the voiceless uvular 
plosive /q/ is the standard realisation of the letter gäfin Classical Arabic, while in some colloquial 
dialects it is pronounced as a glottal stop exactly like hamza. This phenomenon is generally consid- 
ered internal to Arabic, a result of a shift among some groups of speakers. 

The purpose of this paper, which focuses on Hebrew, is to show that 4 and ’ interchange on 
a wide scale, not only in Arabic, but in other Semitic languages as well, and that this is not nec- 
essarily a result of a monodirectional shift of 4 to ' 

We have taken care to adopt all the measures of caution recommended for comparing Hebrew 
and Arabic etymologies." The semantic values of the examples discussed here are all well attested 
in their respective languages, and not only in isolated dialects. Caution was taken not to include 
apparent doublets that actually derive from different roots, such as Hebrew and Aramaic 7728 and 


Arabic al, “nation,” “people,” which clearly are built on the root 7mm, expressing motherhood; 
and Arabic oo "body of persons composing a community,” built on the root gwm, expressing 
standing. We are convinced that deeper and broader investigations will result in an expansion of 
this preliminary list. Our examination clearly indicates that these interchanges are not a result of 
a specific language’s preference of one of the two consonants over the other. 


* We should like to thank Prof. S. Ahituv, Prof. S. Yona and Dr. O. Tammuz for reading an early version of this 
article and contributing helpful comments and suggestions. Especially we gratefully acknowledge the suggestions and 
most helpful comments of Dr. Uri Melammed of The Academy of the Hebrew Language. 

Useful measures of caution for comparing Hebrew and Arabic etymologies were established by M. Held and 
resumed by H. Cohen (1989) and J. Kaltner (1996). 
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Discussion 


The study of this topic in Semitic philology began with investigation into groups of related 
consonants that can interchange in roots within the same Semitic language or in different Semitic 
languages, while the roots retained similar meanings. Examples of such groups are the sibilants s, 
§, $ z, and s and the liquids 4 m, n, and r. The most common explanation for the phenomenon is 
that a consonant in an original root shifted to another consonant in the same group, resulting in a 
new root with little semantic difference. 4 was included among the velar consonants, & and g, with 
which it can interchange. Possible interchange with "was for the most part not considered. In 1997, 
Zemánek published a list of 23 pairs of roots interchanging 'and 4 in Arabic,” and they were added 
to others noticed earlier? Unlike the overwhelmingly common shift 4 > "in some spoken dialects 
of Arabic, the doublets presented here point to a more ancient bidirectional diversification resulting 
from the similar sounds of the consonants, although certainly, the later monodirectional shift in 
some Arabic dialects would not have been possible but for this similarity. The antiquity of these 
doublets can be observed in those attested from the Bronze Age in Ugarit and Egypt. 

Our list focuses on 7/4 interchanges in different Semitic languages, especially Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, almost all of them hitherto unobserved. 


74 Well-Attested Interchanges 


1. dr,//qdr, 
The root 17} is attested 19 times in the Hebrew Bible, clearly expressing two basic meanings: 


A. Darkness and obscurity. The root occurs with this meaning once (Isa. 50:3) in the sub- 
stantive nTYTP, “darkness,” expressing the darkening of the sky by God, and seven times in 
verbal forms expressing the act of darkening or being darkened, with all occurrences refer- 
ring to the sky or the celestial bodies — the daylight, the sun, the moon or the stars — 
being darkened unexpectedly by God.’ The sense that the events described happen in the 
sky is sometimes reinforced, saying that they happen “over” (79) the (heads of the) people: 
Micah 3:6; Ezek. 31:15, 32:8. It should be pointed out that this exclusive use of the root 
for astronomic phenomena contrasts with the more common and widespread root for 
darkness, >wn, which is used both for such phenomena and for anything else.ó 

B. Grief, sorrow. The root occurs with this meaning once in the adverb nip (Mal. 3:14) 
and nine times in verbal forms expressing persons or personified elements plunged into an 
immense sadness and grief." From here an expression “going afflicted or troubled" was 


> Zemánek 1997, pp. 155-156. The author based his search only on the Kazimirski dictionary. 

3 See Zaborski 1991, p. 1684 with earlier bibliography. 

4 Not including the proper names 77? and Tip. 

5 Micah 3:6; Joel 2:10, 4:15; 1 Kings 18:45; Ezek. 32:7, 8. 

6 In both Hebrew and Ugaritic lexicography, an inconclusive possible connection with the Arabic root „jë (dirty, 
unclean) is usually offered. 

7 Jer. 8:21, 14:2; Ezek. 31:15; Pss. 35:14, 38:7, 42:10, 43:2; Job 5:11, 6:16. 
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developed using the verb 397: Pss. 38:7, 42:10, 43:2; Job 30:28. Even if one argues for a 
remote semantic development from meaning A to meaning B based on a universal connec- 
tion between darkness and affliction, and between light and happiness, the well-known 
semantic double meaning of the root in Biblical Hebrew is evident. This double meaning 
enables the exquisite pun in Job 30:28, which plays on both the double meaning of Y7P 
and that of 7971, which means “sun” as well as “hot” (£). The wordplay produces the sense 
that Job goes both in darkness and in a mood marked by grief and cold. It is possible that 
qdr occurs once in Ugaritic expressing darkening in the context of moonlight.? 


In Akkadian we find the same semantic double meaning in the root Zr as in Hebrew I77.? 
The verb adäru is widely used for expressing the darkening of exclusively the daylight, the sun, 
the moon, or the planets on the one hand'? — unlike the more general verb Za mu, used to 
express darkening in any context, including astronomy — and grief or annoyance on the other 
hand." The following words also can express each of the two meanings: the noun adirtu, 
"darkness," / “misfortune,” “calamity”;'* the adjectives ddiru, “darkening”? / “full of awe,”'+ 
and adru, “dark” / *sad";5 and the adverb adris, “dimly” / *unhappily."6 This last meaning, 
which is used only with atalluku (alaku), “to go,” is similar to the combination of the roots 
37? and >97 in Hebrew mentioned above. The following words express only one of the two 
meanings: The noun tädirtu expresses only "distress," “depression”; the adjective adüru 


expresses only “overcast”;'® and the adjective nanduru (na'aduru) expresses only “eclipsed,” 


"darkened."!? 


2. dr, // qdr, 


The root 99X is well attested in Hebrew and Phoenician, expressing greatness and power. Most 
of its occurrences are as the noun TR, meaning “mighty,” “great.” Unsurprisingly, it serves as 
an epithet of God or gods: MTINI OTN, “the great gods" (1 Sam. 4:8), NINA nonus, “Great 
Astarte” (CIS I 4842), OX NITX DYN, "The great goddess Isis” (KAI 48:2), Jaw "18772, “How 
great is your [God's] name" (Ps. 8:2, 10).?° 


8 In UDB 1.172:10 (KTU 1.163:10). The text is poorly preserved. 

9 In CAD the two meanings are defined and widely detailed under addru A (A Part I, pp. 103-108), adirtu A 
(A Part I, pp. 126—127), ddiru A (A Part I, pp. 127-128), and adüru (A Part I, p. 137). 

'? Meanings 2 and 8 in adaru A. 

" Meanings 1, 3-7 in adäru A. On the possibility of connection between adaru B (CAD, A Part I, pp. 108-110) 
expressing fear and adaru A, see pp. 107-108. 

12 See adirtu A. 

3 See ddiru A. 

^ adiru B (CAD. A Part I, p. 128). See also adiru B in la ddiru (CAD, A Part I). 

5 adru: CAD, A Part I, p. 129. 

16 CAD, A Part I, p- 129. 

7 tadirtu: CAD, T, p. 34. 

8 adiru: CAD, A Part I, p. 137. 

7 naaduru: CAD, N Part I, p. 104. 
See also Pss. 76:5, 93:4. 
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In Arabic the root 4$ also expresses power.” ‚3 means “the biggest" both as an adjective and 
as a nomen rectum in the construct state.’ The root gdr, expressing “greatness” in various Afroa- 
siatic languages, is likely cognate to it.?3 )13 as a verb in Arabic expresses measuring or estimation, 
specifically of the greatness or power of the object of the verb; for example, "They measured 
( 523) not God with His true measure (e 6)” (Qur’än 6:91).^4 

Interestingly, the root ).3 in Arabic shows striking semantic similarity to ITX in Hebrew 
and Phoenician: CAES ET ‚5533, and een describe a rich and powerful man,” like 7°48 in 
2 Chron. 23:20, Neh. 10:30, and KAI 8155 (Phoenician);*° and 7,45 serves as epithet (almost exclu- 
sively) for God meaning “omnipotent,’ “most powerful,”27 occurring 55 times in the Qur'an, 
especially in the phrase 7 $5 e (3 pt al “God is powerful over everything.” 

This parallel between Hebrew and Arabic was observed by E. Ben-Yehuda a century ago but 
has not been noted in subsequent lexicons and dictionaries.?? 


3. Yp(f) / gp 


The verb 7P% in the Bible expresses looking out and down. It is normally used to describe 
people looking through a window or from a high place at its surroundings, and especially to 
describe God looking from the sky toward the earth (for example, Deut. 26:1; Pss. 14:2, 53:3). The 
root has no direct parallel in Arabic.”? However, Arabic does have the root +5, which has several 
meanings with different etymologies. One of these meanings is “to look,” especially “to look out 


o% 4 


and down,” exactly like "pw in Hebrew. For example, al-Sihah ¢ Jan o 5,3 ¿Ll means the 
women looked down from the house-top.”3° Although Hebrew w generally corresponds to 
Arabic _», in nearly 20 instances it corresponds to _. Some of these occurrences are suspected to 
be loan words,?' but others are free of such suspicion, such as WWM, "dry grass”? / | 5, “grass,” 
vn, II 32v, pnw, pow, won .? The correspondence of Ù with $ in many cases of non-loan 
words was observed by 19th-century Semitists and more deeply studied by Militarev and Kogan 
in the last decades.34 


* The best exposition of the occurrence of this root in Arabic sources comes in Dozy's dictionary: Dozy 1881, vol. 2, 
pp. 312-315. 

? Dozy 1881, vol. 2, p. 313. 

23 See Militarev 2010, p. 51, 5:9; 2011, p. 85, #49:6. The author did not include gdr in his etymology lists. 

24 On its use in the Qur'an, see Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, pp. 740-742. 

^5 al-Sihäah and Taj al-‘Arus. See Dozy 1881, vol. 2, p. 313. See also Lane 1968, vol. 7, p. 2496, entry $535. 
For the important presence of the root in Phoenician and Punic, see Krahmalkov 2000, pp. 36—37. 
27 Lane 1968, vol. 7, p. 2498. 
Ben-Yehuda 1980, vol. 1, p. 59, n. 1. 
?? The Arabic cognates proposed by BDB are untenable. 
See Kazimirski 1860, vol. 1, p. 1288, entry li; Lane 1968, vol. 4, p. 1619, entry 455, 1, 5 with significant 
examples. 

3! See BDB on wp, Swi, vni, I vv p, DWN, noting Fränkel’s view of them as possible loan-words. See also BDB on 
bnw, II ywyw, wy, where Fränkel is not cited. 

32 Isa. 5:24, 33:11. 

3 See also BDB on Wri (code 5175) with metathesis ems v, pw III, nipw (code 8194), II nv (code 4748), and 
HALOT on wyi, von, vp. 

34 Militarev and Kogan 2000, vol. 1, pp. XCVIII-CV. 
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Against this parallelism, it can be argued that the original second radical in Arabic is :w or 6 
and not * However, in our opinion, the close semantic correspondence and the significant evi- 
dence of interchange between ’ and w in Arabic and Hebrew in any position in the root tilt the 
balance of evidence toward a common original root.?7 


4. rnb // qrnb 


The biblical animal n2398 is usually identified as a hare or a rabbit. The word is also attested 
in Aramaic,?? Akkadian, and Ugaritic,3? most likely with the same meaning.*° This identification 


of the animal was made, among other reasons, on the basis of Arabic 35], which means hare or 
rabbit, depending on the dialect.’ 
But Arabic also has a similar root with a 4 in place of : 55, which refers to a jerboa or a rat, 


depending on the dialect? and in one dialect — that of Datina — means “hare,” like WEE 
The word exists also in Geez, where its being a loan word from Arabic is disputed.** Most likely, 
the two words share a common origin, and the small phonetic differentiation allowed for the 
enrichment of the zoological vocabulary. 


s. sr // qir 


The basic meaning of the Hebrew root 1%? is “to bind,” “to tie,” as in Deut. 6:8; Jer. 51:63.% 
Arabic lacks the root with this meaning.4$ 

As will be discussed in detail below, it seems that underlying the Hebrew root 108 coexist 
several original bases, which became identical as a result of shifts of some radicals. One of these 
original bases means "to bind,” “to tie,” exactly like Iw, as in 1 Sam. 6:7 (“harness the cows to 
the cart”) and 2 Kgs 7:10 (“the horses are tethered and the asses are tethered”), among other pas- 
sages. This primary sense expanded into more complex meanings, such as “to bind (the hands of 
a prisoner)” > “to take prisoner” > “prisoner.” Even in Aramaic, WwW) and ION are well attested 
with the meanings “to bind,” “to tie.”47 


3 Watson 2002, pp. 149-150. 

36 Militarev 2015, p. 122, no. 72. 

37 Probably the most notable interchange %y-w is the doublet hd / w/yhd, which is present in the majority of the 
Semitic languages: Militarev 2015, p. 118, no. 63. See also Militarev 2015, p. 120, no. 68 on ‚el / os. See, for example, 
HALOT's paralleling of Hebrew/Arabic ẸNI / 5, 181 / y III. Within Hebrew, parallel roots WY / X”Y are well 
attested: see HALOT ANY I (p. 1367), "NV (p. 1375), ONW (p. 1375), WN I (p. 1676). On Hebrew parallel roots NW / MW, 
axp / mp, ox» /o1» , ax / nm, see Paul 1991, p. 79, following Kutscher 1974, p. 161, n. 2. 

38 KAI 222 A, line 33. 

39 See HALOT with references. 

4° See Militarev and Kogan 2000, vol. 2, pp. 20-21. On the variation 4 / °, see p. XLV. 

# Dozy 1881, vol. 1, p. 19. 
* According to Lisan al-Arab, it is a synonym of ¢ »%, “gerbillus.” The Qamäs includes more possibilities, such as 
iss, “hedgehog.” The word is also recorded in al-Sihah. See Lane 1968, vol. 7, p. 2519; Freytagii 1835, p. 437. 
^ Landberg 1942, p. 2489. 
44 See Militarev and Kogan 2000, vol. 2, p. 21, with references. 
5 Obviously, Targumic Aramaic up and Syriac a, which have exactly the same meaning, are cognates shifting 
to ¢ before q. 

4° BDB and HALOT. 

47 Hoftijzer and Jongeling 1995, pp. 90-91, 1039-1040. 
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The Arabic „i shows the same development, from a basic meaning “to tie” expanding into “to 
capture," et cetera.*° Akkadian has eseru “to take captive,”# and esru “captive,”°° without the 
primary sense. Egyptian adopted aszra “captive” from the Canaanite.” Thus, 5r and gsr are cog- 
nates with an original meaning “to tie.” The difference in the second radical is not hard to explain 
considering the common interchange between sibilants in these languages as well as in view of 
the rarity of s following 4 in Hebrew and Aramaic, which generally convert s into in such cases. 


6. pl // p(f)]q 


The Hebrew root X% is widely attested and has many derived forms. Its meaning is “wonder,” 
"marvel." The same meaning is attested in Jewish Aramaic, probably on the basis of Hebrew. 


Arabic lacks the root. HALOT’s connection of N55 with JE, “good omen,” following Wellhausen, 
is not convincing.? The Arabic root 3 has two different senses, most likely with two different 
etymologies. One of them expresses splitting or dividing, which is cognate to Hebrew p^3 and 
3p. The second expresses wonder, exactly like 85 in Hebrew. This meaning is well attested in 
verbal morphemes of the fourth and eighth forms as well as in nominal terms such as 5l “wonder- 
ful thing, 54 which structurally and semantically is identic to the Hebrew xp. f 


7. wd // qud 


The Arabic verb > 4l denotes the general sense of curving, crooking, or bending. This seems to 
be the basic meaning of the root and is widely attested in verbal and nominal morphemes.?? Akka- 
dian qadádu express the same general meaning as well as the derived meaning “to bow down" as 
a sign of humility.5° Hebrew 71? or 77} occurs only with the specific meaning “to bow down.”57 


8. d // qtd 


The identification of the biblical plant "YX (Judg. 9; Ps. 58:10) is the subject of longstanding 
debate, based on the premise that its name didn't survive in any living language. After extensive 
research, we recently proposed that it be identified with Astragalus, called >& in Arabic. The 
botanical characteristics as well as the geographic distribution of the s\% accord perfectly with 


48 See Lane 1968, vol. 1, pp. 57-58 with significant references to the Qamiis, al-Sihah, and other sources. For its use 
in the Qur'an, see Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, p. 27. 

49 CAD E, pp. 334-336. See also bit eseri (CAD, E, pp. 335-336) and cf. Hebrew amos ma. 

5° CAD E, p. 338. 

* Hoch 1994, pp. 45-46. 

5 See Koskinen 1964. 

5 HALOT, p. 927. . 

54 See Lane 1968, vol. 6, p. 2441, 4. glil, 8. sls; ab. All of these are based on the Qamits, al-Sihah, and other sources. 

55 Lane 1968, vol. 1, pp. 124-125 with references to sources; Kazimirski 1860, vol. 1, p. 68; Badawi and Abdel Haleem 
2008, p. 63. 

5° CAD Q, pp. 44-45. 

57 On parallel between C,WC, and C,C,C, stems, see Vainstub forthcoming (a); Bohas and Dat 2007, pp. 29, 35-36. 

58 Vainstub forthcoming (b). 
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those of the TYN, and the difference in the second radical is easily explained by the high fre- 
quency of the interchange between ¢ and ¢ both between different Semitic languages and within 
a single language, as in “vp // pé. 021 // os, oon // nn, et cetera? 


9. hl // ghi 


The Hebrew root 977 is the most common biblical root for gathering people together, both in 
the verbal forms and in the nominative “pp, “assembly,” “congregation.”°° In Syriac and Jewish 
Aramaic the root is attested with the same meaning. 

The basic meaning of Hebrew At is “tent” and by extension “dwelling,” the place where 
people gather together. This old Canaanite term was used by the Egyptians to describe the tents 
of nomadic tribes at least from the 14th century BCE. In Ugaritic it has the same meaning. 
Hebrew even uses it as a verb, “to camp,” in Gen. 13:12, 18; Isa. 13:20; Job 25:5. 

But sometimes VJX can refer to the people themselves in their totality, not only those who 
dwell in tents, in the same sense as Ypg: see Zech. 12:7; Mal. 2:12; Pss. 78:67, 83:7.% Moreover, 
in some of these occurrences this interpretation is necessary in our opinion. In Zech. 12:7, for 
example, God is asked to save ATIT? “YAN, while in verses 12-14 the reference is to the different 
Judaite clans (NINDWR). From the context of Malachi 2 it becomes clear that 209° "71x (verse 12) 
refers to all the Israelite clans, descendants of “our one father" (verse 1). In Ps. 78:67 DAN is 
specified by vaw, "tribe." And in Judg. 19:9 27X9 n27m clearly must be translated “go to your 
family-clan,” for according to verse 29 the man dwells in a house and not in a tent.^^ Admittedly, 
a semantic development of 7X “tent” > “inhabitants of tents" 65 can be argued in light of the 
famous semantic development rà “house” > ?7X7W m, meaning “the people of Israel,” literally, 
“the house of Israel,” and the like; but the free use of 97% as “clan” in texts from the monarchic 
and post-exilic periods, not only in what may be fixed idioms such as 3ps^ YAN, suggests an 
original meaning of the term that is not derived from the meaning “tent.” 


LE 
Arabic ||»! has the same meaning as Hebrew Ypg — the totality of the members of a clan, a 
nation, et cetera — and lacks the meaning *tent."66 This is the basic meaning of the word, as is 


well attested in the Qur'àn (124 times) and other sources.°7 Some parallel uses of jai in the Qur’än 
and ap in the Bible are striking: Referring to the people of Israel, the Qur'an has si Jah 

“people of the book" (for example, 2:105), while the Bible has axa Op, “people of God” (for 
example, Neh. 13:1). In the context of the Exodus from Egypt, the Israelites are defined as gli in 


5 Vainstub forthcoming (b). 

60 Most likely, it is related by metathesis to p7. 

& Hoch 1994, p. 31. 

62 Del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2003, p. 32; Halayqa 2008, p. 40. 

55 See also Jer. 30:18; Ps. 91:10. 

64 This conclusion is strengthened in light of the fact that the term often refers to clans and tribes in the late monar- 
chic period, when dwelling in tents had become very unusual. The common call to people to return to their Y7X’s makes 
a better sense understood as a call to come back to their respective clans (for example, 2 Kgs 12:16). 

55 As understood by HALOT. 

56 However, the verb el means “was, or became, peopled, or inhabited” (Lane 1968, vol. 1, p. 120). 

67 Lane 1968, vol. 1, p. 121; Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, p. 61. 
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the Qur'an (26:169, 170; 27:7) and as 99? in the Bible (Exod. 16:3). To describe a people as a 
whole we have p Ji, “the people of Midian” (Qur’än 20:40) and ow" Dip, “the people of 
Israel” (for example, Deut. 31:30). The inhabitants of the city of Tyre as a whole (Ezek. 27:27) 


and of the city of Assur (Ezek. 32:22) are described as ?77, while the Qur’än uses jal to describe 
the inhabitants of a city (for example, 4:75, 7:96, 9:101). 

Terms based on original %/, “people,” “tribe,” also exist in Syriac and Akkadian. Syriac Ans 
means “tribe,” “troop,”® and Akkadian au or ilu, “confederation,”® and glu, “city,”7° certainly 
developed from *a’hlu.”' 


IO. wy // quy 


The Hebrew roots ^? and "IN share the basic sense of will and desire. There is a small seman- 
tic difference between them, as "IN expresses the sense of a strong desire, while "p expresses hope, 
waiting, or looking toward the future. The parallel between the roots is strikingly revealed in 
Isa. 26:8, which uses the two verbs in parallelism: "In the way of your judgments, O Lord, have 
we waited for You (Jyp); to your name, even to your remembrance, is the desire of the soul 
(Upb1-mNn)." This is the basic meaning of the roots as attested in all the Hebrew lexicons. 


n. bË // blq 


The Arabic root „l> is the most common root for expressing removal of the hair of the head 
by shaving.7* 

The Hebrew root pn has two different semantic bases. The most common is “to divide,” “to 
distribute.” The other expresses the absence of hair in the skin. Thus, p?r is used to describe a 
hairless man: Gen. 27:11 “But my brother Esau is a hairy man (“yW wrx), and I am smooth- 
skinned (per WR).” 

np*?n is the adjective for a hairless part in the body (Gen. 27:17). This basic sense was extended 
to express the condition of a field without vegetation (Josh. 11:17) and with this meaning was 
adopted by Egyptian from Canaanite.73 

One of the senses of the Arabic verb U is to shave the hide of an animal or to shear the wool 
from a sheep. Some nouns connected with removing the hair and smoothing the two sides of the 
hide developed from the root as well; thus £o: and ios refer to the hair on the surface of a 


hide, and si. i is the currier's knife used for shaving ihe i inner surface of the hide.74 


Payne Smith 1957, p. 189; Sokoloff 2009, p. 567b. 

69 CAD A, Part 1, p. 374. 

7° CAD A, Part 1, pp. 379-387. 

7! See Cohen 1970, pp. 10-11. 

7* For example, Qur'an 2:196, 48:27. See Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, p. 229; see also Lane 1968, vol. 2, pp. 628— 
629 with references to many sources; Kazimirski 1860, vol. 1, pp. 481-482. 

73 Hoch 1994, #351. 

74 Lane 1968, vol. 2, p. 623. 
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12. Sy’ // fwq 


The Arabic root L3 is the most common root for expressing desire and wish, well attested in 
the Qur'àn7 and in other ancient sources.7ó 

It is normally used to express sexual lust, but as G5, it expresses more generally "desire of the 
soul." The root ($45 expresses desire as well.77 

In Biblical Hebrew the root pw, meaning “desire,” occurs only in the word *np1/n (Gen. 3:16, 
4:7; Song. 7:11), with a clear sexual meaning, but undoubtedly *PpiW in Isa. 29:8 and Ps. 107:9, 
used for the desire of the soul, is connected with it.78 Rabbinic Hebrew also has the hitpolel stem 
ppnvn, with the same meaning.7? 

The parallelism between the roots produced some interesting correspondences. For example, 
"the world that the Holy One Blessed Be He was eager (?}71NW3) to create" (Midrash Rabbah to 


Numbers, X:1)8° and “God creates whatsoever He will HER (Qur'an 24:45). 


74 Disputable Interchanges 


The following examples may reflect an ancient interchange of 'and 4 as well, but they can be 
contested for assuming relatively uncommon paralleled consonants or weak semantic connec- 
tions. In three of our examples — y, mhy, and dhy — we assume that the final radical was 
originally "but developed into y. This development is common in both Hebrew?! and Arabic,®? 


and considering the semantic similarities between these roots and their counterparts ending in 4, 


it seems to us most likely in these cases.°3 


75 See Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, pp. 503-504. 

76 See Lane 1968, vol. 4, pp. 1625-1626 with references to sources. 

77 See Lane 1968, vol. 4, p. 1620 with references to sources. 

78 On parallels between C, WC, and C,C,C, stems, see Vainstub forthcoming(a); Bohas and Dat 2007, pp. 29, 
35-36. 

79 Parallels between hitpolel forms and C,WC, roots are common. For example, amp — nmpnn, MD — inbnn, 
etc. 

8° Commenting on Num. 6:2. See Slotki 1977, vol. 1, p. 331. 

81 See Joüon and Muraoka 2006, $24, 78. 

82 See Wright 1985, vol. 1, $130-133; special attention should be given to Blau 1961, pp. 27-34 with earlier bibliog- 
raphy on the phenomenon in medieval dialects. See also al-Nassir 1993, p. 14; Versteegh 2014, p. 49 on the loss of the 
hamza in the Hijäzi dialect and its replacement by y and w; Bohas and Guillaume 1984, pp. 241-267. 

83 To the list should probably be added Hebrew PNI, “to blaspheme” // Arabic „aë, which basically expresses 
diminishing and impairment but sometimes — especially in poetry — expresses offending, attribution of a defect, et 
cetera. See Lane 1968, vol. 8, pp. 2841-2842, especially entry 5. m and the last part of entry Lad on page 2842. 
Likewise, 33, “sole,” "unique" (see Lane 1968, vol. 7, p. 2489), is possibly connected to "iN and Tm. We have not 
included other doublets that may be cognate but do not have a sufficiently strong semantic connection or are attested 
only in few dialectic sources, for example, (on “became scattered” (Lane 1968, vol. 1, p. 1287) // Hebrew and Aramaic 
paw “to leave”, all “to tie or bond (animal legs)” (Lane 1968, vol. 1, p. 6) // Hebrew yap “gather, collect”, Hebrew 
np “watering trough”, "pw “to water” // Ë “to water”, etc. Eilers (1978, p. 128) proposed a common origin for Am’ and 
Ama, but it is untenable. 
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1. *r’> ry qr 


The Arabic verb bá means "To collect (something),” “put (something),” or “draw (something) 
together.”®+ The Hebrew verb 79X expresses the act of plucking and gathering fruits, especially 
figs. 7y has similar meanings in Aramaic, Ethiopian, and some Hamitic languages.5 


2. "mb! > mby // mhq 


In Hebrew the two roots 77° and *&r > rn share the meaning “to wipe out,” “to erase,” 
or “to delete,” as is widely attested.87 Although a few occurrences of the root *&r in the Bible 
have the more specific meaning “to strike,” we assume that the more widely attested "m7 devel- 
oped from it. Phoenician also has "rà with the same meaning.*? 

Arabic shows the same parallel in the roots (32-4 and | 24/524 with the same senses as Hebrew,?° 
a synonymy observed by Kazimirski;?' for example, “That God prove the believers, and blot out 


ore 


(G54) the unbelievers” (Qur'àn 3:141), and “We have blotted out (6 >=) the sign of the night” 
(Qur'an 17:12). 


3. "db! > dhy I dhq 


These roots, with the basic sense “to thrust,” exist as a doublet in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic.?? This is the basic meaning of the roots in each of these languages as attested in all the 
lexicons.?? 


4. sl M slg 


The Arabic verb iz is used to describe a special type of preparation of butter, clarifying it and 
separating it from the milk remaining in it.?* Mishnaic Hebrew pov and Aramaic pow refer to 
the boiling or the soaking of food.95 They are cognate with sL» in Arabic.?° 


84 Lane 1968, vol. 7, p. 2502 based on the Qāmūs, al-Sihäh and others; Kazimirski 1860, vol. 2, p. 701, entry 5, 4. 

85 See the detailed etymologic description in del Olmo Lete 2004, p. 65. See also HALOT, which connects it also 
with Akkadian ara, "storehouse." 

86 This root is cognate with the Arabic (3244. Both Hebrew and Arabic preserve the original mhg. It is not be con- 
fused with the original mhd preserved in Arabic ‚> and developed in Hebrew to ynn and in Aramaic to prn, even 
if sometimes northern biblical Hebrew prn reflects original mAd shifted as in Aramaic (for example, Judg. 5:26). 

87 See HALOT. 

See above, "Introduction." 

89 KAT 1:2, 26 A III:12, etc. 

9° Lane 1968, vol. 8, p. 3018 with references. On its use in the Qur’än, see Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, pp. 870, 
871. 

9! Kazimirski 1860, vol. 2, p. 1068. 
> See BDB, pp. 190-191, codes 1760, 1766. 

93 See Hoch 1994, #535 on many roots with first and second radicals dh expressing a similar idea. 

94 Lane 1968, vol. 4, p. 1398, based on five authorities. 

95 Sokoloff 1990, p. 555. Moreshet 1980, pp. 368-369. 

96 Lane 1968, vol. 4, p. 1410, entry sls, left column; p. 1411, entry 441% with references. On the possibility that 
Arabic borrowed the root from Aramaic, see Moreshet 1980, p. 368, note 26**. 
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s. nf // nsq 


The basic meanings of Hebrew NWI are “to lift up" and “to carry,” “to take.” Both very likely 
developed from a common original semantic sense.?7 Frequently, the term's meaning is a com- 
bination of the two: “to lift up for/and to carry." However, sometimes — especially in the Nif'al 
stem — its sense is simply “to raise," “to lift up,” as, for example, in Ezek. 1:19 and Isa. 2:2, 52:12. 
Arabic Les is clearly cognate with NWI. Among its basic senses are “to rise,” “to become high or 
elevated, "9? like za in Akkadian?? and n in Ugaritic.'?? 

The root 01 in the Bible occurs only one time in Hebrew, in Ps. 139:8, as PON; and three 
times in Aramaic, in Dan. 3:22 P97, 6:24 npo, pon, always meaning “to rise,” “to go up,” 
exactly like n£ / ns”. 


19! The first occurs in the infinitive, 


In all the Aramaic dialects 234 is complementary with 5/4. 
the imperative, and the imperfect, while the second is used in the perfect and the participle. 
Whether the two have a common origin is an unsolved question. However, the semantic parallel 
between ns’ and nsq tips the balance in favour of the originality of n as the first radical of sg, 


against the possibility of its developing from 5/4.'?* 


6. $y // sqy/w 


In Hebrew the verbal forms of the root RW express destruction and devastation (2 Kgs 19:25; 
Isa. 6:11, 37:26), as do the nouns ANIW/AXW,' NIVA and mNU.'?^ No etymological connection 
of the root with other Semitic languages has been accepted. The Arabic root 3/4 may have the 
same etymology. This root, in its verbal as well as nominal forms, denotes narrowness and dis- 
tress; for example, Qur’än 23:106, “They shall say, our Lord, our adversity (Gia) prevailed over 
us; we were an erring people.” ! 


Conclusions 


The examples in the list above, which is far from final, prove that the interchange of ' and 4 
in Semitic languages is widespread and does not depend on the position of the consonant in the 
word or on the quality of the surrounding letters. 


97 BDB, HALOT. 

98 Lane 1968, vol. 8, pp. 2790-2791 with references to many sources; Kazimirski 1860, vol. 2, p. 1255. On its use in 
the Qur’än, see Badawi and Abdel Haleem 2008, pp. 937-938. 

99 CAD N, Part II, pp. 79-113. 

100 Halayqa 2008, p. 243; del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2003, pp. 648—649. 

to! s/g exists in Arabic with this meaning: see Lane 1968, vol. 4, p. 5, middle column. 

102 The controversy around this question can be seen in the classification of msq in dictionaries. For example, 
HALOT includes it under slg supposing that nsq derives from it, while Jastrow 1926, p. 918 catalogues it separately. See 
Sokoloff 1990, pp. 353-354 ^01." 

13 "The kétib version in Prov. 1:27 is MNW. It is very likely that it is not a consequence of scribal mistake, but an 
alternative morpheme. 

194 See HALOT. 

105 See Lane 1968, vol. 4, pp. 1581-1582 with references to sources. On its use in the Qur’än, see Badawi and Abdel 
Haleem 2008, pp. 492-493. 
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The intention of this paper is simply to point out the phenomenon, even if we cannot provide 
a complete and satisfactory reconstruction of the process that gave rise to the interchange, con- 
sidering that the two consonants are realised in different places of articulation. At any rate, a 
similarity in their sounds, at least in the execution of some speakers at some stage of their trans- 
mission, probably caused both the interchange presented here and the complete shift of gâf to ' 
in some Arabic dialects.'°° 

Despite the different places of articulation — 4 uvular or post-velar'”” and 'glottal — the fol- 
lowing common characteristics of the two consonants at different stages of development could 
possibly explain at least partially why they sounded similar to some speakers at some stages. Both 
are plosive: the medieval linguist Sibawaihi considered them both majhar'® for being pronounced 
with maximum obstruction of the air stream. He also classified both as shadid, “hard.” This 
was reinforced recently by Odisho, who pointed out that, at least in Arabic, the two sounds are 
unaspirated, pronounced by the closing of the glottis."? 

The realisation of the two consonants changed and diversified, both in terms of whether they 
were voiced or voiceless and in terms of whether they were emphatic or non-emphatic, with the 
result that they were sometimes realised similarly. The most accepted historical reconstruction 
of the pronunciation of 4 today supposes an original proto-Semitic uvular voiced non-emphatic 
and plosive */k/ realised as /G/. It developed into the voiceless uvular emphatic plosive /q/ in 
standard modern literary Arabic and into a variety of dialectical variants, among them voiced 
/g/ and the glottal stop. That is to say, it had voiced and voiceless, emphatic and non-emphatic 
realisations." 

The glottal stop is basically unvoiced, but its peculiar pronunciation causes some phoneticians 
to classify it neither voiced nor voiceless."? The emphatic or non-emphatic original character of 
the glottal stop is also disputed: Cantineau stated in 1950 that the Hebrew aleph was pronounced 
in biblical times as an emphatic laryngeal."? His opinion was accepted by Weil as well as Bohas 
and Dar.™4 

These shared phonological characteristics could result in certain phonetic situations in which 
q and ’ were pronounced by many individuals in a very similar way. From there, it was a short 
step to the production of cognates, which later enriched the language semantically.” 


6 Unfortunately, while the phenomenon was observed along with the influence between the dialects in modern times, 
there has been no deeper and broader study of the reason behind it, nor has there been any effort to date it. See Habib 
2005 with earlier bibliography on the process in the present day, especially pp. 6-9. Al-Nassir (p. 40) calls it “strange shift”. 
Studies done in the last 20 years show that similar broad shifts in spoken Arabic, such as © > ż and 6 > d, are a result of 
a process that took place over some generations. Therefore, studies of populations of contemporary Arabic speakers that 
shift 4 > ' (and in a small degree °> 4; see Habib 2005, pp. 71-72) show that sociological and sociopsychological factors 
lead different groups in different countries to this process, which takes place relatively easily. 

107 See al-Nassir 1993, p. 39. 

108 See Versteehg 2014, pp. 120-121; al-Nassir 1993, pp. 36-38. 

109 See al-Nassir 1993, pp. 38-40. 

uo Odisho 1977. 

m Versteegh 2014, pp. 24, 49, 120, 187; al-Nassir 1993, pp. 36-37, 39—41. 

12 See al-Nassir 1993, p. 38. 

"3 Cantineau 1950, p. 96. 

"4 Bohas and Dat 2007, pp. 166, 183-186; Weil 1979, pp. 298-299. 

™ Greenberg (1960, p. 180) reconstructs a more complex development of °> 4 in Egyptian. 
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As stated above, the goal of this paper is to draw attention to a hitherto unobserved phenomenon, 
not to present a complete list of parallels, which would surely be more extensive. The interchange 
between 4 and ' having been identified, it should be considered as a possibility for interpreting 
difficult passages in any Semitic language, where the accepted meaning of a word makes no logical 
sense. A good example is Job 24:8, where humble people apparently “hug (174m) a mountain.” In 
view of this study, the possibility should be considered that the verb bq — which usually means 
"to hug" — is actually a cognate of Ab’, “to hide.” Thus the entire phrase can be understood as 
"and without (having a) refuge, they hide themselves in a mountain." This interpretation is also 
suitable also for Lam. 4:5, where people are apparently described as embracing dung-heaps apan 
ninBUN). In our opinion, this should be understood as “hide themselves among dung-heaps.”" If 
the possibility of interchanging 7/4 presented here is accepted, new possible original philological 
connections can be examined, such as gw/ and ‘mr, which are the most widespread Semitic roots 
for expressing saying. Considering that the w/m and //r interchanges are well known, the possibil- 
ity of an ancient common origin of the two roots should be analysed. 


Abbreviations 


BDB = Brown, F., Driver S. and Briggs C. 1906 The Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon 
with an Appendix Containing the Biblical Aramaic. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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KAI = Donner, H. and Róllig, W. 1962-1964 Kanaanäische und Aramäische Inschriften: Mit einem 
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The Present-Future in Amorite: 


A Rejoinder 


Krzysztof J. BARANOWSKI 


Abstract 


Andrason and Vita (2014) argued on typological grounds that the Amorite verbal system should be recon- 
structed with a present-future form. They proposed that in Amorite there were two such forms, yaqtulu and 
yaqattal, the latter being more prominent. In their view, such a reconstruction corresponds to a dynamic 
vision of language evolution with resulting fuzzy dialectal boundaries. Their argumentation is, however, 
flawed in several points. In spite of their claims, the exclusively onomastic nature of the evidence for Amor- 
ite does not permit a characterisation of the verbal semantics which is required by their argumentation. 
Notwithstanding the adoption of a diachronic view of language, their argument compares forms which 
belong to different stages of the evolution of the Semitic verbal system and in this way it neglects the factor 
of time. Their argumentation is hypothetical and can even better support the view that Amorite had only 
one present-future form, yaqtulu. * 


A Recent Proposal 


Andrason and Vita' have recently proposed the existence of the present-future prefixed verbal 
form of the yagattal type in Amorite.” Their main argument has a typological nature. As generally 
reconstructed, beside a Precative form beginning with 4,3 the Amorite verbal system possessed the 
perfective prefixed yagtul used as a preterite and directive-volitive form,* and the suffixed form, 
which probably described states and had possibly developed some active-transitive usages with 
the past meaning? The means of expressing the actions ongoing at the moment of speaking and 


* This work was supported by a grant from the National Science Center, Poland. 

1 Andrason and Vita 2014. 

2 I refrain from providing basic information on Amorite because it is readily available in Andrason and Vita 2014 
and in Streck 2orr. A caveat on the use of “Amorite” as a designation of a particular language is salutary. The “Amorite 
language" is almost certainly a linguistic phantom constructed by assigning a shared linguistic background to the names 
identified for various reasons as “Amorite.” As rightly observed by Huehnergard, the “Amorite” names "represent not a 
single language, or even necessarily a continuum of closely related dialects, but rather a set of languages" (1992, p. 159). 
The consequences of this state of affairs for linguistic reconstructions are obviously devastating. To use Huehnergard's 
words again, "since 'Amorite' is not a linguistic unity, or even, perhaps, a linguistic entity, it is difficult to say anything 
meaningful about phonology, morphology, or classification that would obtain across the entire set of names" (1992, 
p. 159). Given the conventional nature of the “Amorite language”, it is quite possible that research into particular elements 
of its grammar, including the form(s) of the present-future tense, is illusory, because it continues the practice of fabricat- 
ing the language which never existed as a historical reality. This is yet another problem which Andrason and Vita 2014 
do not face. 

? Gelb 1958, pp. 156-157; Huffmon 1965, pp. 78-81. 

^ Huffmon 1965, pp. 63-78; Knudsen 1991, pp. 878-879. 

5 Buccellati 1995, p. 857; Gelb 1958, pp. 155, 157-158; Huffmon 1965, pp. 87-94. 
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extending to the future constitute an obvious lacuna in the current reconstructions. Because a 
language without a present-future tense is hardly imaginable, Andrason and Vita propose that 
Amorite had to have such forms, yaqattal and yagtulu, the former being more prominent. In 
advancing their hypothesis, they reprove the current classificatory methodology employed in 
Semitic philology for not taking into account the dynamic nature of language evolution and the 
resulting fuzzy dialectal boundaries. Andrason and Vita argue that such a dynamic vision of the 
language calls for the co-existence of competing forms, in this case, of yagattal and yagtulu, rather 
than the exclusive use of one form. If accepted, this proposal requires reconstructing yagattal as a 
Proto-Semitic present-future form and revising the current classificatory criteria and schemes. 
Because of these far-reaching consequences, the hypothesis advanced by Andrason and Vita merits 
a careful and critical evaluation. 


The Problems with the Identification of the Verbal Forms in Amorite 


The available evidence on the Amorite language consists exclusively of circa 7000 proper (mostly 
personal) names and several dozen loanwords.° The onomastic nature of the evidence, com- 
pounded by the lack of texts, hinders, if not totally excludes, a full and secure reconstruction of 
the Amorite verbal system.” The main difficulty consists in establishing the range of meanings and 
functions of individual forms.? In turn, this problem affects the identification of forms other than 
yaqtul. 

In the case of the suffixed conjugation, it is difficult to establish the extent to which it was used 
as a past transitive form. In fact, its alleged attestations may be better parsed as instances of the 
stative or the predicative use of nouns and participles. For example, the form malak in the name 
Malak-'ili seems a good candidate for the past suffixed conjugation because of its vocalic pattern, 
but the comparison of this name with its variant Malaku- 7l shows that this form is a noun and 
that the name means “my god is king" rather than “my god took kingship."? Given that the suf- 
fixed forms cannot be securely identified as the stative or verbal gatal(a), even more so, their 


6 Streck 2011, p. 453. 

7 An anonymous reviewer of this paper suggested a comparison which well illustrates this point: a reconstruction of 
the verbal system of Ancient Hebrew would be vague and lacunose had we used only the onomastic evidence. 

8 The value of names as linguistic evidence is very limited because of their conservative nature in comparison with the 
language in which they occur and because of problems inherent to their analysis. Huehnergard summarises the latter well: 
"Undoubtedly the most basic problem presented by names is the fact that they have no immediate semantic context; that 
is, the meaning of the elements in names have nothing to do with the texts in which they occur, and must therefore be 
divined entirely in isolation. Since certainty regarding the semantic value of many such elements, and even more of their 
combinations, must therefore remain elusive, the formal analysis of the elements must likewise be uncertain" (Huehnergard 
1987, p. 714). This uncertainty concerning the semantic import of the individual components of the names creates another 
insurmountable difficulty for reconstructing the verbal system on their basis. Logically, the identification of a verbal form 
requires two steps. First, the morphology of the proposed form must be described. Second, the range of meanings expressed 
by this form must be established. In the case of identifying the present-future form in Amorite, this requires not only 
ascertaining its morphology by finding the relevant examples but also proving that these examples have a present-future 
meaning. As pointed out above by Huehnergard, this step of the analysis of names cannot produce secure results. In turn, 
the second step in establishing the present-future form on the basis of Amorite names is methodologically unfeasible. As I 
will argue below, the first step, the identification of the morphological shape of the form, is also elusive. 

9 Streck 2011, pp. 456-457. 
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semantics cannot be described. This specific difficulty stems from a more general problem: proper 
names do not provide adequate evidence of verbal semantics in any language, including Amorite. 
Yet, Andrason and Vita provide a rather precise characterisation of gatal(a) in terms of its gram- 
maticalisation saying that it “occupies a slightly more advanced stage in comparison with the 
Akk. gram but still far from well-developed phases attested to by CS and NWS tongues."'? In 
their view, this description of gatal(a) is one of several indications that the Amorite verbal sys- 
tem is closer to East than West Semitic. In light of previous observations, the semantic charac- 
terisation of gatal(a) made by Andrason and Vita does not directly reflect the evidence but pro- 
jects an understanding of the development of the Semitic verbal system into the evidence. Its use 
in the reconstruction of the Amorite verbal system cannot provide an “empirical” argument, as 
wished by Andrason and Vita, but constitutes a vicious circle in which one reconstruction depends 
on another reconstruction. 

The identification of the Amorite present-future form faces the difficulties which explain why 
scholars refrained from proposing it. Besides the possibility of parsing the presumed forms of 
yagattal as the yagtul of the D stem, a problem recognised but not addressed by Andrason and 
Vita, there are two additional issues. 

The first problem is a strong preference for limited semantic patterns in Semitic onomastics. 
Generally speaking, Semitic names have as the subject a deity or another person important for the 
name giver. They typically contain a proclamation of a quality of that person with a nominal 
phrase, an invocation or request for a beneficial action by the subject, or a recognition of such an 
action in the past. In the last two cases, regarding beneficial actions, the short prefixed form yagtul 
is normally used in the second millennium BCE for both types, while for the past action the gatala 
becomes popular only later, in the first millennium BCE. In the non-past context, personal names 
commonly refer to the qualities of the subject and employ accordingly a construct chain, a nominal 
clause with a noun or stative, and, in rare cases, a prepositional phrase." The names which describe 
the ongoing action of the subject and use a present-future verbal form to this end are relatively 
rare. This rarity of the present-future verbs in the Semitic onomastics is responsible for the paucity 
of possible specimens of a present-future verbal form in Amorite, a language known exclusively 
from proper names. Thus, the difficulty of individuating such a form in Amorite originates in great 
part from the nature of the available evidence, not the scholars’ inability or reluctance to identify 
such a form. 

The second issue touches on the distinctive features of the present-future forms, yagattal and 
yaqtulu, which would permit us their secure identification. The difficulty of distinguishing between 
the forms of yagattal and the D conjugation is well known but remains without a convincing 
solution. At any rate, there are only several proposed yagattal names out of circa 7000 names." 
Even if the parsing of these names as genuine instances of yagattal is accepted, it would be meth- 
odologically unsound to consider them proof of the existence of yagattal in Amorite. Their rarity 


1° Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 30. 

™ For these types and their Amorite examples, see a handy summary in Streck 1998, pp. 128-129. 

? Whether the imperfective forms actually refer to the present is a debated question. See remarks on the Arabic 
names in Weninger 2002, p. 222. 

5 Huffmon 1965, pp. 82-85; Streck 2011, p. 456. 

14 Huffmon (1965, p. 82) considers seven names as candidates for yagattal; von Soden (1985) discusses five names. 
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would call for a philological explanation rather than their parsing as specimens of a major verbal 
form. For example, given that yagattal is known in Akkadian, a language with which Amorite 
speakers were in contact, the proposed Amorite yagattal names could be borrowed from Akka- 
dian or created following models known to the speakers of Amorite from Akkadian. In any case, 
five or seven out of 7000 names does not provide robust *empirical" evidence. The rarity of the 
proposed examples of the names with yagattal is another problem not considered by Andrason 
and Vita. 

Similarly, they do not notice an issue which affects the identification of yagtulu in personal 
names. The characteristic ending -u, which would allow us to securely identify yagtulu, in the 
names with the verbs at the end could be identical to the case ending -u and possibly dropped 
altogether, following the fate of the case endings in a significant number of names, and resulting 
in the zero ending.” This problem is aggravated by the observation that yagtulu is expected to 
occur more often at the end of the name than at the beginning, where its final vowel could have 
a better chance of being preserved. This expectation is based on analogies with Ancient Hebrew. 
The indicative imperfective yigtol is found in Ancient Hebrew typically in sentences with sub- 
ject-verb order. In Ancient Hebrew personal names, in the few cases where it is possible to 
distinguish in the second middle-weak verbs the forms of the short and long yigtol conjugations 
(historically, going back to yagtul and yaqtulu), the names with the short conjugation have the 
verb at the beginning, while the names with the long conjugation have it at the end.7 The 
relevance of this Ancient Hebrew pattern for Amorite is obviously putative; nevertheless, it sug- 
gests that in Amorite too, the forms of the present-future yaqtulu occurred at the end of names 
where their distinctive ending merged with the u-case ending or was dropped." In both cases, 
the identification of yagtulu would be further hindered, adding to the difficulty stemming from 
the generally rare use of the present-future forms in Semitic onomastics. All these circumstances 
must be addressed before concluding that the failure to identify yaqtulu in the Amorite personal 
names constitutes a piece of evidence for its non-existence in Amorite. 


A Model of Language Evolution and Classification and its Application to Amorite 


It is impossible to assess and criticise the “model” of language evolution and classification on 
which Andrason and Vita rely, because they do not expose its theoretical assumptions nor specify 
how they conceive language evolution, its mechanisms and processes. The reference to several books 
on grammaticalisation? cannot provide such a comprehensive model, because grammaticalisation 
is just one of many processes in language evolution. 


5 For a succinct description of the case endings in the Amorite personal names, see Streck 2011, pp. 454-455. He 
summarises there the results of his long study in Streck 2000, pp. 257-309. 

16 Notarius 2013, pp. 19-21, 283. 

7 Rechenmacher 2012, pp. 84-85. 

38 Zadok writes that “the type Subject + ygtl, which is common in early Aramaic, is totally absent in early Amorite, 
but extant in later Amorite, viz. at Emar and Ugarit” (1993, p. 317). This statement requires rectification in light of the 
typology of Streck, who lists the Subject + y4// pattern in Amorite and gives examples (1998, p. 128). 

19 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 27. 
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A short statement that the emergence of a new form in language passes through transitional 
stages which form a continuum” is as true as it is misleading because it does not specify how these 
stages relate to each other in the temporal and functional perspective. This defective vision of 
language evolution leads the two authors directly to claim that the Amorite verbal system should 
be reconstructed with two present-future forms. As they assert, such a reconstruction would reflect 
the competition between yagattal and yaqtulu as expressions of the present-future in various 
Semitic languages and correspond to a modern vision of language as having a "fuzzy" structure, 
instead of following an antiquated and simplistic idea of language with discrete categories. Later 
on, they admit the co-existence of two forms in a language entails that they are “employed in dif- 
ferent functions and characterized by a distinct degree of frequency, "?' and therefore propose that 
yaqattal and. yaqtulu co-existed in Amorite as two specialised present-future forms, the former 
being “more formal" and the latter “probably being restricted to the spoken language." Given 
that nothing is known about the spoken register of Amorite, this proposal is not a serious argu- 
ment but a gratuitous ad-hoc speculation. Moreover, it creates a contradiction not envisaged by 
Andrason and Vita. The assumption that yagtulu characterised “the spoken language" entails its 
use in personal names which belong to the spoken rather than written and literary register. How- 
ever, the Amorite names do not attest to yagtulu, as Andrason and Vita rightly note.? They might 
provide specimens of yagattal, as Andrason and Vita suggest,?^4 without noticing that this distribu- 
tion would contradict their previous hypothesis. 


The Co-Existence of Verbal Forms According to the Current Scholarship 


Furthermore, the claim of Andrason and Vita that the current classificatory schemes of Semitic 
languages do not take into account the dynamic life of languages? reflects a misrepresentation of 
these schemes. Contrary to what they say, the co-existence of two forms which have similar mean- 
ings, or had them in an earlier stage, is well known and accepted in Semitic linguistics. For exam- 
ple, the existence of two perfective forms in Biblical Hebrew, the yigtol reflecting the historically 
short conjugation yagtul (occurring in the wayyigtol and occasionally independently)” and gatal, 
as well as their archaic and innovative nature correspondingly, is commonly accepted. The co- 
existence of these forms does not entail the same meanings and functions but different distribution 
and usages.?7 Similar is the case with yagattal and yaqtulu. The two forms co-existed in Akkadian, 
albeit with different functions: yagattal encoded the imperfective morphological aspect and often 
present-future actions, while yagtulu gave rise to the so-called subordination marker. Similarly, 
the presence of both forms is reconstructed at the Proto-Semitic level. It appears that yagtulu was 
the imperfective form in the G stem, while yagattal or a similar form played the same role in a 


20 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 27 

Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 29. 

Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 31. 

5 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 31. 

*4 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 31. 

25 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 28. 

Notarius 2015, pp. 239—241; Baranowski 2016. 

27 For example, see Isaksson 2014 with the bibliography there. 
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pluractional stem.?? In both these examples, the forms belong to different temporal stages: wayyig- 
tol and yaqtulu surviving in the subordination marker are archaisms, while gatal and yaqattal are 
innovations. These examples show that the co-existence of forms cannot be treated separately from 
their temporal dimension. Otherwise, Andrason and Vita’s statement that the classification of a 
language as belonging to one branch does not exclude the possibility that it mingled the features 
typical to a different branch may be true to some extent at the synchronic level, but is misleading 
precisely from the evolutionary perspective adopted by them. 


More on the Problem of Time Depth 


The well-founded analyses and reconstructions of yagattal and yagtulu in Semitic linguistics I 
discussed earlier differ from the suggestions of Andrason and Vita”? at a critical juncture. Certainly, 
the distribution of the co-existing forms may be used to build a synchronic picture of a dialectal 
continuum in which the languages using exclusively one of the competing forms are located on its 
edges. However, a classification of languages which would reflect their evolution, the methodology 
adopted by Andrason and Vita,3° demands a temporal ordering of the relevant forms in terms of 
archaisms and innovations. The omission of the factor of time depth leads them to comparing and 
treating on par the forms which exhibit different stages of grammaticalisation. In turn, Andrason 
and Vita use these considerations on the forms outside of their temporal context as evidence in 
favour of the Amorite verbal system being closer to the East than West Semitic prototype. In their 
opinion, such characterisation of the Amorite verbal system favours the use of yagattal, the para- 
digmatic East Semitic form, also in Amorite. This argument suffers from a fatal flaw: it is based 
on the classification of verbal forms whose semantics is not known directly from their usage in 
actual texts (Amorite) by comparing them with the roughly contemporaneous East Semitic system 
(Akkadian) and semantics of their counterparts known from centuries and even millennia later 
(Ugaritic, but mostly Ancient Hebrew and Arabic). This flaw affects in particular the characterisa- 
tions of yagtul and gatala, which are crucial for Andrason and Vita in their general classification of 
the Amorite verbal system. Assuming that the Amorite yagtul exhibited semantics close to the East 
Semitic iprus, it is true that it differed from West Semitic languages which employed yagtul for 
preterite only marginally, as known from the Ancient Hebrew wayyigtol and the Arabic yagtul 
negated by the particles /am and lamma.’ This observation is, however, methodologically unsound. 
It involves the comparison of an older language with relatively younger languages which over time 
underwent developments which set them apart from their older cognate languages. In order to be 
meaningful, the comparison would have to involve Amorite and contemporaneous West Semitic 
languages, or to exclude somehow that Amorite would have developed with time forms and usages 
similar to other Northwest Semitic dialects. 


28 On this point I follow Kouwenberg 20102, the best available historical reconstruction of the Semitic verbal sys- 
tem. For its essential presentation, see Kouwenberg 2010b, pp. 634-637. 

?9 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 28. 

3° Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 21. 

3" Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 29. 
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The same problem occurs with the reasoning applied by Andrason and Vita to gatala. The 
assumption that the Amorite gatala is basically a stative form allows them to characterise it as 
close to its East Semitic counterpart and far different from West Semitic gatala, which developed 
a past transitive meaning. The difficulty which is glossed over is that the oldest relatively secure 
evidence for this use of West Semitic gatala comes from the Amarna letters from Canaan, which 
are several centuries more recent than the Amorite onomastic material. Again, there is no reason 
why Amorite would not have been able eventually to develop the same usages as its younger West 
Semitic cognate languages, nor is there evidence which would exclude that the West Semitic 
qatala contemporaneous with the Amorite material had usages similar to the Amorite stative 
gatala. Considering all this together, because of the issue of time depth, the comparison of Amor- 
ite and West Semitic gatala and yagtul does not provide sound evidence for the Amorite verbal 
system being closer to East Semitic than West Semitic. 


An Additional Hypothetical Argument 


Superficially, the methodology which links the classification of Amorite and the typological 
characterisation of its verbal system with the prominence of yagattal as the present-future in 
Amorite seems appealing. In reality, this methodology employs a hypothetical, not probative rea- 
soning, a fact which Andrason and Vita explicitly recognise.** Its weakness becomes patently obvi- 
ous with the realisation that it may actually better support the alternative thesis which holds that 
yaqtulu was the Amorite present-future form. Because some Amorite names attest to the distinct 
Northwest Semitic innovation, the change of the initial *w into y,” it is plausible that Amorite 
was a Northwest Semitic language or, rather, a cluster of Northwest Semitic-like dialects.?* Applying 
the hypothetical-typological reasoning, it is more likely that Amorite, a Northwest Semitic language, 
also had the Northwest Semitic present-future form, namely yagtulu. The relative strength of this 
reasoning is superior to that developed by Andrason and Vita in order to propose the existence of 
yaqattal, because it relies not on largely speculative considerations on semantics of the Amorite 
verbal forms but on a more secure phonetic development. 


Concluding Comments 


The work of Andrason and Vita has the merit of reminding researchers that the current recon- 
structions of the Amorite verbal system are partial, because the present-future form has not been 
identified. A system lacking an expression for present-future actions is defective and typologically 
unlikely. Andrason and Vita are certainly correct on this point. However, their case for yagattal 
being this form in Amorite is unconvincing. Above all, the exclusively onomastic nature of the 
evidence on Amorite does not permit us to analyse verbal semantics in Amorite with the necessary 
degree of certainty, and then to employ the results of the analysis in further argumentation. Also, 


32 Andrason and Vita 2014, p. 30. 
33 Huehnergard 1995, p. 2122. 
34 Streck 2011, pp. 452-453. 
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the temporal gap which separates the verbal systems, crucial to the hypothesis of Andrason and 
Vita, requires a diachronic rather than synchronic approach. The recourse to the Northwest Semitic 
affiliation of Amorite supports the conclusion opposite to Andrason and Vita's; namely, the deter- 
mination that the paradigmatic present-future form in Amorite is yaqtulu. 
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The Evolution of the Boomerang: 
On Some Meanings of GIS.RU 


Oded TAMMUZ 


Abstract 


The sign GIS. RU is a weapon. Its exact meaning is debated. The meanings that have been suggested are 
boomerang, throw stick, spinning javelin and bow. It is suggested that all these meanings save for spinning 
javelin are correct. The basic meaning is boomerang. This is apparent both on the basis of the shape of 
the sign RU in its earliest forms and on the basis of written sources. Throw stick has some similarities to 
the boomerang (both are hurled, both are made of wood and both are curved in shape), so when the 
throw stick was introduced it also received the name GIS. RU. In early times, the sickle sword may have 
been used as a weapon of war. Although its use is different from that of the throw stick, its shape is some- 
what similar. So, it also received the name GIS.RU. In the third millennium BCE, the use of the sickle 
sword as a weapon of war was discontinued but, it became associated with deities. It retained the name 
GIS.RU in this new capacity until late times.* 


The sign RU (usually GIS.RU) appears in various contexts in Sumerian and Akkadian. Its 
meaning is debated. The meanings that have been suggested are “boomerang,”! “throw-stick,”? 
[13 + * * . »3 [13 * »4 [13 »$g coe . »6 €c . »7 

spinning javelin,” “magic staff,”4 “bow,”> "simple (non-composite) bow,”° “composite bow, 
and “composite bow at full draw.” Most of these suggested meanings are correct.? 

The purpose of this study is to trace the evolution of meanings of this sign as an ideogram, 
regardless of the language of the text and the reading of the sign.'? It is argued here that the 


* [ am indebted to Prof. Jacob Klein for his valuable help. 

1 Von Soden 1964, p. 47; Alster 1991, pp. 6-8. 

? Cooper 1978, pp. 127-128; Volk 1989, pp. 92, 118; Farber 1980-1983. 

3 Eichler 1983, pp. 101-102. 

* Groneberg 1988. This suggestion is based on MEE 4, 16: 413: GIS.RU = ma-du-um. Groneberg used the Hebrew 
cognate mattäh, which means “staff.” However, as Sjöberg (2003, p. 255) observed, a better cognate would be the Hebrew 
verb yada(h), “to hurl.” 

5 Tallon 1985, p. 108; Arkhipov 2012, pp. 127-128. 

6 Wilcke 1991. 

7 Durand 1983, pp. 336-340; Groneberg 1987, 1989; Abrahami 1991; Seidl and Stol 2015, pp. 617-618. A composite 
bow (sometimes referred to as “complex bow”) is a bow that is constructed from multiple pieces of wood and horn 
joined together by glue and sinew. 

8 As opposed to GIS.PAN, which is a composite bow at rest. Both observations are based on geometric shapes. See 
Robson 1999, p. 48. Some scholars suggest more than one meaning for GIS.RU. Among others, Thureau- -Dangin suggests 
boomerang and “un arc” (1924, p. 142); and Attinger suggests “une arme, de jet recourbee” and “un arc composite” (for the 
readings “illar and S®gespa respectively; 2007, p. 667). 

? Exceptions are “javelin” (see below) and “magic staff." 

1 This sign has various readings in Sumerian (illar, illulu, gespu, etc.) and various translations in Akkadian (gastu, 
tilpanu, etc.). These are discussed here only when they are relevant to the meaning of GIS.RU. For a survey of sources, 


see Römer 1993-1994, pp. 32-38. 
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original meaning of this sign is “boomerang” and that its evolution can be traced to two additional 
meanings: "throw-stick" and "sickle sword." The meaning "bow" is beyond the scope of this study 
because its source and evolution cannot be traced." 


The Basic Meaning: Boomerang 


A boomerang is a curved implement made of wood that returns to the thrower when thrown 
correctly. The terms "boomerang" and “throw-stick” are not fully distinguished by Sumerolo- 
gists.” In fact, the boomerang and the throw-stick are two different weapons. Like the throw-stick, 
the boomerang is made of one solid piece of wood. However, there are considerable differences 
between the two: unlike the throw-stick, the boomerang uses lift, flies in a curve, cuts the flesh of 
the target (a bird) it hits, or returns to the thrower if it misses. 

Visually, the sign RU resembles a boomerang. Thus, scholars have suggested that this was its 
original meaning.? However, the boomerang is not known to have existed outside Australia. 

When used as ideogram that defines a weapon, RU is accompanied by the determinative GIS, 
which indicates things made of wood. Accordingly, RU must be made of wood. 


The Main Source in HAR-ra = hubullu VII and HAR-gud 


GIS.RU appears in HAR-ra = hubullu VII A 65-80 (MSL VI, 88-89). These lines include: 


66. GIS.RU LU-LU DU a-lik-tu 
67. GIŠ.RU LU-LU T te-bi-tu 
68, GIŠ.RU -LU-LU SU-UB SUB BA. ma-qit-tu 
go, GIS.RU LU-LU] NIGIN sa-hi-ir-tum 


In an earlier version (EMAR VI, 545),' these lines are grouped together and ordered differently: 


332. RU DU a-lik-tu 

333. RU SUB.B[A mla-qt-it-tu 

34. RUZLGA [de-bu-tu, 

335. RU NIGIN  s[z (variant [s]a)- P]z-ir-tu 


HAR-gud = imrü =ballu is a commentary on HAR-ra = hubullu. Recension B, lines 63-66 
(MSL VI, 109),'° includes the same lines grouped together in what seems to be the correct 
order: 


u GIS.RU means "bow" in attestations from Mari (Durand 1983) and the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Berlejung 1996, 
p. 8; HAR-gud = imrü = recension B). See also discussion below. 

12 For example, “throwing-stick [that is, boomerang]”; Alster 1991, p. 7. 

5 Nies 1914; Thureau-Dangin 1924, p. 142; Edzard 1968, p. 559. See also Farber 1980-1983, pp. 250-251. 

^^ Davidson 1935; Hess 1975, pp. 59-81. 

5 This text was re-edited by Gantzert (see 2008, 1:97—116). These lines are appear in two versions of the text: tablet 1 
(111, lines 14'—17") and tablet 2 (101, lines 14-17). Save for one variant (listed above), tablet 2 does not add any information 
to tablet 1 and does not deviate from tablet 1. 

16 See Vedeler 2002, p. 57 and passim. 
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63. [GIS.RU] DU a-lik-tum qa-as-tum ma-li-tu[m] 
64. [GIS.RU ZI] te-bi-tum qa-ai-tum ma-li-tum 
65. [GIS.RU NIGIN] sa-hi-ir-tum — qa-as-tum ma-li-tum 

66. [GIS.RU SUB.BA mla-git-tum — qa-ai-tum ra-mit'? 


This sequence can be understood as comprised not of different types of GIS.RU but of differ- 
ent phases in its flight: DU — aliktum — “goes away”; ZI — tebitum — "rises up”; NIGIN 
— sahirtum — “returns”; SUB.BA — magittum — “falls down.”'8 These phases are not generally 
exclusive (for example, when the boomerang moves away from the thrower, it also gains some 
elevation) but each makes an impression on the observer of part of the implement’s flight.” 
These impressions are listed in the lines of HAR-gud that are quoted above in their correct order. 

The facts that (a) the sign RU, in its earlier forms, resembles a boomerang; (b) it is made of 
wood; and (c) lines 63-66 in HAR-gud = imrü =ballu, recension B, can be explained only as 
phases of the implement’s flight suggest that the original meaning of RU was “boomerang.” 


Additional Sources 
BM 96682: 


Obv. 22 GIS.RU-mu-ta dugud ba-ra-ab an-na hu-mu-un-nigin 
Rev. 30 GIS.RU-a-ni dugud im-ta-an-ba an-na mu-un-nigin 


Obv 22: Separate heaviness??? from my GIS.RU; let it turn in heaven 
Rev 30: He separated his GIS.RU from heaviness(?), it turned in heaven.?! 


Education in the Earliest Schools, no. 19, col. V, rev. 41 —42’:?? 


4r GIS.RU 4 zi-da 
42  GIS.RU 4 gáb-ba 


*A GIS.RU for the right side; a GIS.RU for the left side." 


The Uruk IV version of the sign RU reveals two distinct shapes (hence type A and type B) 
(Figs 1 and 2).?3 


17 The interpretations qastum malitum and qastum ramit (a bow with the bowstring attached and a “loose bow” 
— that is, without the bowstring attached — respectively) are late. The commentator was not aware of the original 
meaning of these lines. For qastum malitum and gastum ramit, see Eph'al 1989, pp. 116-117. 

18 For a somewhat similar observation, see Thureau-Dangin 1924, p. 142. 

19 The boomerang’s path may vary depending on many factors, such as prevailing wind and the skill of the thrower, 
but in most cases it includes these phases; see Hess 1975, pp. 331—555. 

20 This sentence is problematic. One expects nam-dugud instead of dugud. 

2! Kramer 1990, pp. 143-149; Alster 1991, p. 8. 

2 "The editio princeps of this text (Wilson 2008, no. 19) is not available to me. Transliteration of this text is available 
at the Cuneiform Digital Library Initiative: http://cdli.ucla.edu/search/search_results.php?SearchMode=Text&Objectl 
D=P388265; and at the Digital Corpus of Cuneiform Lexical Texts, http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/dcclt/P388265. In a 
revised reading (http://cdli-ucla.edu/search/revhistory.php/?txtversion=2011-09-10+15%3A1%3A16&txtpnumber=388265&), 
these lines appear as Col. V, rev. 47-48. 

23 See “Non-Numerical Signs,” at the Cuneiform Digital Library Initiative: http://cdli.ucla.edu/tools/SignLists/ 
protocuneiform/archsigns.html. 
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Fig. 1. Type A (Full list of Fig. 2. Type B (Full list of 
Proto Cuneiform Signs 2008). Proto Cuneiform Signs 2008). 


Type A has two similar wings. In contrast, Type B has one wing that is the handle of the 
weapon and another wing that is wider and has a small cavity in the cutting edge. Type A can 
be operated by both right-handed and left-handed people. Type B is the only ancient implement 
I know of that had to be produced in two versions: one for right-handed people and another for 
left-handed people. 


Throw-Stick 


As is the case with the boomerang, no throw-stick has been found in archaeological or non- 
scientific excavations in Mesopotamia and it was never represented in visual contemporary 
sources. However, unlike boomerangs, throw-sticks are well known in Egypt. 


The Main Source: SP 3.95/5.93 


ur-gi, (var. -gim) gi&.ru (var. ellag)-ra-a-gim dum-dam an-da-ab-za (variant 1-íb-za)^* 


“He/she howled like a dog struck by a throw-stick.” 
The situation described here favours the variant GIS.RU(?) on Sellag “wooden ball”(?). It also 
favours the meaning "throw-stick" over all other possible meanings.^ 
Additional Sources 
SP 8 D 8: 
GIS.RU lá-ní-zuh ugu-udu-ké&-da àm-šub 


"A thief hurled a throw-stick toward a bound sheep." 


24 Alster 1997, pp. 97, 138. 
25 Alster 1997, p. 387. 
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Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the Netherworld?6 and Gilgamesh Tablet XII:?7 


189 GIS.RU kur-ra nam-mu-e-sig-ge 
190 lá GIS.RU kur-ra-a nam-mu-e-nigin-dé-e8 
21 GIS.RU kur-ra im-ma-an-sig-ge 
212 lá GIS.RU kur-ra-a im-ma-an-nigin-ne-e$ 


17 til-pa-na a-na Kl-tim la ta-na-suk 
18 Sa i-na til-pa-na mah-su i-lam-mu-ka 
37  tilpa-na a-[na Kl-tim] i-suk-ma 
37a e-tem-mu e-tar-ru 

38 sa i-na til-pa-na mah-su i-tam-mu-$ 


" 


“Do not hurl a throw-stick in the netherworld, [for] those who were struck down by the throw- 
stick will surround you" 


“He hurled a throw-stick in the netherworld [Akkadian adds: “the shades trembled"], those 
struck by the throw-stick surrounded him" 


"Lugalbanda in the Wilderness" :?8 
167. GIS.RU-gim edin ki nu-zu-gá nam-ba-e-dé-Sub-bu-dé-en 


"Let me not be thrown away like a throw-stick in the desolate steppe!” 


Sickle Sword”? 


GIS.RU appears several times in Sumerian literary sources connected to mythic and epic bat- 
tles.3° In these texts, GIS.RU is one of the weapons used by the god, goddess, hero, or enemy in 
battle. Since neither boomerangs nor throw-sticks are weapons of war, GIS.RU must have another 
meaning in these contexts. This new meaning for GIS.RU must be: (a) a weapon that is (b) some- 
what similar in shape to a boomerang and/or a throw-stick (c) wielded by gods and humans alike 
and (d) different from the other weapons listed in these texts (spear?! mace,3* and bow?3). The 


?6 George 2003, 2:750—753; Gadotti 2014, pp. 207, 211. 


?7 George 2003, 2:728, 730. 

28 Vanstiphout 2003, pp. 112-113. 

29 For an overview of this type of weapon, see Schrakampf 2009-2011, pp. 445—450. 

3° “The Return of Ninurta to Nippur,” line 143 (Cooper 1978); "Inana and Ebih,” lines 44, 103 (Black et al. 1998b); 
“The Exploits of Ninurta,” line 163 (Black et al. 1998a); "The Lament for Sumer and Urim,” line 384 (Black et al. 1998c); 
“Shulgi D,” line 188 (Black eż al. 1998d); “Shulgi E," line 224 (Black et al. 1998e). 

x S3o(d-da: "Inana and Ebih,” line 102 (Black et al. 1998b); "The Exploits of Ninurta,” lines 78, 160 (Black et al. 19983); 
“The Lament for Sumer and Urim,” line 383 (Black er al. 1998c); “Shulgi D,” line 187 (Black et al. 1998d). 

32 gštukul: “The Exploits of Ninurta,” lines 80, 161 (Black et al. 1998). 

3 88ban: “The Lament for Sumer and Urim,” line 384 (Black et al. 1998c); “Shulgi D,” line 180 (Black er al. 1998d). 
Even if the possibility is accommodated that two types of bows are mentioned here, the fact that GIS.RU is often paired 
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only weapon that (a) is said to be frequently wielded by gods; (b) is not similar to the other 
weapons listed in these literary texts; (c) looks somewhat like a throw-stick; but (d) may be used 
in battle, is the sickle sword. The sickle sword appears as a divine weapon in representations of 
gods on seals and on one plaque from Tello.3+ Its name in Sumerian is not known. There are 
only three representations of sickle swords in real battle and these too are ambiguous: 


(a) The Standard of Ur (Fig. 3): While most of the swords that are represented in the Stand- 
ard of Ur are straight, one of them looks somewhat curved. 


Fig. 3. Detail from Standard of Ur. 
© Trustees of the British Museum. 


(b) AO 2876 (Fig. 4): This is a fragment of a victory stele from Girsu. The weapon in the 
centre register may be a sickle sword. Admittedly, this part of the stele is damaged. 


in literary texts with "E.ÍB.ÙR ("shield") excludes it. A person who operates a bow needs to use both hands and thus 


cannot use a shield. 
34 Cros 1910, p. 137. While representations on seals are not clear enough, in the plaque from Tello, the weapon that 


is represented is undoubtedly a sickle sword. 


Figure after Cros r91o, p. 137. 

35 Few attempts have been made to identify terms for sickle sword in Sumerian and Akkadian. In Sumerian, see 
Bauer et al. 1998, p. 538 (UL,.GAL = Akkadian namsäru). In Akkadian, see Durand 1983, pp. 340-342 and Masetti- 
Rouault and Rouault 1996, p. 185 (gamlu); and Helzer 1989 (Katinnu). For the Hurrian source of this term, see Vita and 
Wilson 2002. See also Mayer 1977, pp. 364-365 (Sugarria um); contra CAD 5/3 197. 
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Fig. 4. AO 2876. After Lafont (2009, p. 15). 


(c) The Stele of the Vultures (Fig. 5): The weapon wielded by the charioteer may be a sickle 
sword. Admittedly, it could also be reins. 


Fig. 5. Detail from the Stele of the Vultures. 
After Sumerian Shakespeare (2008). 


It may be concluded that there is no proof for the use of the sickle sword in Mesopotamia, but 
it cannot be ruled out either. If the sickle sword ever existed as a real-life battle weapon, it was 
probably phased out entirely before the end of the third millennium BCE. However, gods are 
frequently represented (predominantly on seals) as wielding sickle swords in all historical periods. 

The use of such a weapon by a nonhuman entity is described in the Sag-gig-ga-mes series: 


31: | GIS.RU-bür-gim níg.nam mu-un-&i-in-lá-e 
ki-ma til-pa-a-nu ba-aS-me (variant: ba-as-mu) mim-ma šum-šú i-Sag-gir (variant: i-Sag-gal) 
"The demon pierces whatever it is like a GIS.RU”3° 


Eichler noticed that none of the meanings that have been suggested for GIS.RU belong to a 
piercing weapon.37 Thus, he concluded that GIS.RU may be a javelin. Based on the fact that 


36 Böck 2007, p. 100. 
37 Eichler 1983. 
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GIS.RU is sometimes qualified as séhirtu (“that which turns”), Eichler further suggested that this 
javelin had a cord looped around the shaft and that when it was hurled, the unwinding cord would 
give the javelin a spin. This would in turn increase the weapon's stability and increase its range.’ 
This suggestion is problematic simply because the spinning movement that can be generated by 
an unwinding cord is too slow to have any effect on the range or stability of the weapon. 

Sickle swords can be divided to two main groups. The first group is comprised of swords that 
are wide and do not have a point on the end. These swords are not designed to pierce. The second 
group is comprised of swords that are known only from the Late Bronze Age period. They are nar- 
row and do end with a pointed edge; these swords are designed to pierce.3? Since (a) the weapon 
that appears in this literary source is a piercing weapon; and (b) the source itself is late, it stands to 
reason that GIS.RU may be a sickle sword that is designed to pierce. The similarity between real 
and divine sickle swords has been recognised.4° Therefore, the meaning “sickle sword” for GIS.RU 
may have applied to both types of swords.” 
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Bronze Age Lithics of Iran: As Seen 
from Tepe Zarnaq in the North West 


Alireza Hejebri NOBARI and Zahra KAMRANI 


Abstract 


Excavations at Tepe Zarnaq in northwestern Iran were carried out in 2012 and led to the discovery 
of a rich site covering several periods: the Early Bronze and Iron Ages, then the Parthian, Sasanian 
and Seljuk eras. It is arguably one of the most important sites of the Kura-Araxes Culture in this region. 
The remarkable lithic assemblage of Tepe Zarnaq, a chipped stone industry, is discussed in this article. 
The artefacts are classified and studied from the typological and technological points of view. We observe 
specialised and domestic production. Flakes are the most common lithic, and bifacial invasive retouched 
blades and points were two specialised tools that have also been attested at other third millennium BC 
sites as well. In the early Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages, metal production was limited and did not bring 
about a decrease in the use of knapped stones. In fact, metal items were mainly limited to ornaments, 
instruments of war, or special vessels. Studying them in the period under discussion here can elucidate 
the status and application of metal early in its production and development. * 


Keywords: Tepe Zarnaq, Bronze Age, Lithic, North Western Iran. 


Introduction 


The continuation of lithic production and use after the introduction of metal indicates that 
economic production and technology remained closely dependent on lithics.' For some time, 
metal was little used in most aspects of people's lives; at first, in fact, it was accessible only as a 
rare ornamental material.” Among the main features of lithics are their short service life, low pro- 
duction cost and wide use across all social classes? In comparison to metal (copper and bronze), 
lithics were more often used in the daily lives of the people of the fourth and third millennium BC 
in Iran. The overlap of metalwork and lithic technology for more than three millennia requires 
a revision of theories about the role of stone tools in ancient societies.* In this article we study the 
position of lithics at the main Bronze Age sites across Iran. The key data comes from the Bronze 
Age deposits of Tepe Zarnaq, a site located in Northwestern Iran. The data was collected during 
the excavation at Tepe Zarnaq in 2012 and is classified technologically and typologically, parallels 
are then drawn with major sites elsewhere in Iran. 


We would like to thank excavation team members for their contribution and Dr Mozhgan Jayez for her comments. 
Piperno 1973, p. 59. 

Rosen 1996, p. 11. 

Piperno 1973, p. 60. 

Rosen 1996, p. 11. 
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The Bronze Age Lithics 


In regard to Bronze Age sites, the main problem for studying lithics is that they have rarely 
been analysed in the past; lithics have been examined and published from only a few excavated 
sites. In this text, we will discuss some specialised lithic types — such as blades, sickle blades, 
points and drills — found at Tepe Zarnaq and other Bronze Age sites. It should be kept in mind 
that this selection does not in itself mean that these items were important or widely used; we aim 
only to consider the possible roles of these artefacts during the Bronze Age. Based on previous 
studies, it seems that the production of lithics continued into that period for use in some economic 
activities: blades or sickle blades were employed in agricultural activities; other tools, such as drills 
and cleavers, were used in the production of handicrafts of the kinds that have been excavated 
from Bronze Age sites. 

On the other hand, the production of blades has been well considered in what studies do exist 
on Bronze Age lithics in Iran, especially sickle blades of the third millennium BC. For example, 
this industry is fairly prominent at Tepe Yahya, where sickle blades that were frequently seen in 
Yahya VA continued into Yahya IVA. In Erisman, a collection of lithics is again described as a 
blade industry with a strong emphasis on sickles; in Kul Tepe, the production of blades and 
bladelets has been strongly indicated; the number of blades used increases considerably in Tell 
Nokhodi; Tell Eblis is definitely the heart of Bardsir industry during the period in question and 
more blades than flakes were produced there; in Tell Malyan, sickle blades and retouched blades 
have been considered among other lithic industries. Cherty blades have also been discovered from 
layers 4, 5, and 6 of Godin Tepe. The presence near South Konar Sandal of bladelets and den- 
ticulate blades, retouched on one or both edges in rows, indicates that sickles were part of the 
tool collection. At Silk III, so per cent of tools are blades and bladelets.? 

Lithics, including drills and drill heads, were employed in the production of crafts at sites such 
as Jiroft, Shahr-e Sukhteh, and Shahdad.° By the time under discussion, they were used for bead 
production and other handicrafts of the region. At Tepe Hissar, the presence of drills and some 
lapis-lazuli artefacts indicates the role of lithics in trade.” 

Besides blades and drill heads used in production, several points were excavated from the Bronze 
Age sites (Map 1). They are covered by bifacial invasive retouch, and are mostly in leaf forms. These 
artefacts may have been significant in hunting and war. The discovery of points in Bronze Age 
graves in some areas, including Guilan, Sistan, and Damghan,? indicates they may have had ritual 
and symbolic purposes as well. 

Based on the above, it can be attested that during the Bronze Age, lithics use continued for 
certain purposes. Sometimes, items were systematically mass produced as points and blades. The 


5 Piperno 1973, p. 65 (Tepe Yahya); Hellwing and Thomalsky 2011, p. 345 (Erisman); Khademi Nadoshan et al. 2013, 
p. 1959 (Kul Tepe); Goff 1964, p. 50 (Tell Nokhodi); Evett 1967, p. 258 (Tell Eblis); Carter 1996, p. 33; see also Thomal- 
sky 2015 (Tell Malyan); Young 1969, pp. 6-8 (Godin Tepe); Rafi'far 2004, p. 115 (South Konar Sandal); Biglari 2002, 
p- 149 (Silk ID. 

6 Rafifar 2004, p. 120 (Jiroft); Sayyid Sajadi 2007, p. 145 (Shahr-e Sukhteh); Salvatori and Vidale 1982, p. 8 
(Shahdad). 

7 Rozenberg 1976, p. rir. 

* Moradi and Bakhtyari 2006, p. 108. 
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Map 1. Location of some third millennium BCE sites mentioned in the text. 


production of lithics in the third millennium can be classified in two main ways: first, the spe- 
cialised and systematic production of tools in the manufacture of various handicrafts and in trade, 
agriculture, hunting or war, and rites; and second, production for domestic use, such as flakes, 
knives, and chips. The significance of blades and, especially sickle blades, in the Bronze Age was 
for agricultural activities. In fact, this use of blades illustrates well the role of lithics in the produc- 
tion system; they were particular products made for particular purposes. 


Tepe Zarnaq 


Tepe Zarnaq lies north of Zarnaq town, Heris city, in the East Azerbaijan province of North- 
western Iran (Map 2; Fig. 1). The tepe is located at 38° 05' 35" N 47° 05' 10" E and 1610 m asl. 
The site is limited by a hilly sterile area to the north and east, residences and urban installations to 
the south, and the Zarnaq River to the west. The excavation at Tepe Zarnaq was carried out in 
June-October 2012. Five workrooms (B, E, F, G and V), each 1.5 x 1.5 m, were located in different 
parts of the site. The stratigraphy was revealed in workroom B, which contained six trenches. Work- 
room E had seven trenches, while workrooms F, G and V had two trenches each. The lithic 
collection comprises 848 pieces from trenches B3, B4, Bs, B6, Er, E3, E6, E7, Fb, Fc, Gr, G2a 
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Map 2. Zarnaq country and Tepe Zarnaq’s location in Northwestern Iran 


Fig. 1. General view of Tepe Zarnaq, seen from the west 


and V. Changes in context, colour and constitution were made new loci. According to architec- 
ture and pottery comparisons, represented at the site were the Early Bronze Age, the Iron Age, and 
the Parthian, Sasanian and, eventually, Seljuk eras. Tepe Zarnaq appears to be one of the most 
important sites of the Kura-Araxes Culture in the East Azerbaijan province of Northwestern Iran.? 


? Hejebri Nobari 2012. 
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Lithic assemblage 


To better understand the chipped stone industry at Tepe Zarnaq, a comprehensive statistical 
study was carried out on the material. First it was organised into categories, and then the role of 
each type was revised within the context of the whole assemblage. The greatest number of lithics 
came from Trench Er, Locus 1009 (c. 70.32 per cent of the assemblage). Trench Er was located 
in the northern part of the tepe and Locus 1009 was in the southwestern part of Trench E. Archi- 
tectural remains were excavated in the trench. Locus 1009 lay between two walls; that is, prob- 
ably inside one room and, therefore, in context. In addition, tools, bone fragments and pottery 
known as “Nakhchivan lug’ were found there. “Nakhchivan lug’ pottery was common for the 
Early Bronze Age in Northwest Iran.'? Locus 1009 may have been a workroom for chipping stone 
tools. From trenches/loci B3/2011, B4/3001, B4/3011, B4/3016, B5/4003, B5/4019, E1/1008, E1/1013, 
E7/108, Fb/1016, Fc/124, Fc/113, V/1015, V/1039, G1/103 and G2/110, only one lithic fragment was 
found (Table 1). It is likely the remaining lithics in the collection came from other layers. 


I. Raw Material 


Chert and obsidian were the main raw materials for making tools. Chert predominates 
(98.12 per cent), while the rest of the total (1.88 per cent) is dark transparent obsidian (Fig. 2). 
The majority of chert used was of the creamy variety, representing 32.9 per cent of the total raw 


Fig. 2. Obsidian flakes 


'? Burney 1958, p. 168. 
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materials. Based on the geological map, the Heris area is surrounded by the sedimentary types of 
the Tertiary and Quaternary material. Formations such as conglomerate and distal red, as well as 
external igneous stones and tuff are visible. These sedimentary stones usually have cherty veins. It 
seems that the tool manufacturers used a local nodule for chert, while obsidian likely came from 
some nearby source in Northwest Iran." However, it will be possible to speak more accurately on 
this subject after laboratory tests are completed on both the cherty and obsidian lithics. 


II. Typology 


Flakes: Most of the lithic fragments discovered at Tepe Zarnaq are flakes and chips. In total, 
flakes and chips comprise 76 per cent of the total collection. They comprise 48 per cent flakes 
(Fig. 3: 5, 14, 15, 17) and 28 per cent chips of total debitage respectively (Table 1). 

Chips: Non-used flakes («2 cm) are considered chips. Chips are classified into four groups 
according to size (breaks are not considered in the statistics) (Chart 1). Unfortunately, due to an 
absence of flotation, very small chips were not collected. In total, 32 per cent of the chips had 
been broken. (Table 1). 

Debris: These are pieces that came from a core, blank or raw material and are considered to 
be waste material from the production process, having no characteristics of a flake or blade. 
Debris represents 15.51 per cent of the total collection. Chips are not classified as debris, because 
they are small flakes that are possible to use (Table 1). 

Blanks: Blanks are usable pieces of lithic material that have been shaped into adequate size and 
form for making lithic artefacts; 2.7 per cent of the lithic assemblage are blanks (Table 1). 

Blades and Bladelets: These make up 1.9 per cent of the total (Table 1). 
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Chart r. Chips metrics 


= Niknami et al. 2010. 
12 Vahdatinasab and Jayez 2011, p. 60. 
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IOI 2 2 | 0.24 
E6 124 I I 0.12 
127 I I 0.12 
E7 103 2 I 42 2 30 2 I I 5 7 8 I I 103 | 12.68 
Fb IIS 3 3 | 0.36 
Fc 113 I I 0.12 
Gi 103 I I 0.12 
G2 IIO I I 0.12 
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Table 1. Typology of lithic assemblages 
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Fig. 3. Examples of Tepe Zarnaq lithics; 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11: Retouched flakes — 6, 16 & 19: Blade sickle — 
9: Blade — ro: Irregular flakes core — 12: core — 13 & 16: Retouched blades — 5, 14, 15 & 17: Flake — 
18: Scraper — 20: Scraper on flake — 1 & 16: have traces of natural bitumen — 15 & 18: Obsidians 
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Fig. 3. Examples of Tepe Zarnaq lithics; 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11: Retouched flakes — 6, 16 & 19: Blade sickle — 
9: Blade — 10: Irregular flakes core — 12: core — 13 & 16: Retouched blades — 5, 14, 15 & 17: Flake — 
18: Scraper — 20: Scraper on flake — 1 & 16: have traces of natural bitumen — 15 & 18: Obsidians 
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Cores: In total, there are 13 cores in the assemblage (Table 2); of these, 12 are irregular flake 
cores (used for flake production; Figs 3: 10; 4) and one has an irregular mix of flakes and bladelets. 
One core is retouched and has been used as a scraper (Fig. 3: 18). The number of surfaces with 


decortication and the sizes of those areas are different. Scars in Table 2 relate to the amount of blade 


and flake that have been removed from a core, on a scale of 1 to 3. Six examples of cores have pre- 
liminary flaking only (a score of 1) and only one core's surface was the final product (a score of 3; 
Fig. 3: 12). Sixty-one per cent of cores are cortical; in some cases, cortex remained intact over 
70 per cent of the surface. 


Fig. 4. An irregular flake core 


Core type E F EN 3 3 a s e 

Cores a © E 3 d Er e d = 8 E 

Trench | Locus Flake | mixed irregular a B&B S E E 8 Ss 
B5 4019 I T 7 I 70 
Bs 4005 I ic 21 70 
B6 5004 I = 23 I 70 
B6 5030 I * 29 3 70 
V IOIS I * 34 2 o 
V 1039 I i 55 2 IO 

Fb 116 I * 21 I 30 Scraper ye I ies 
E3 1013 I * 29 2 o 
E6 124 I i I9 2 o 
EG 124 I = 24 I 70 
E6 I24 I i 31 3; o 
E6 127 I * 44 I IO 
E7 108 Í * 32 3 o 
Table 2. Cores composition in lithic assemblage 
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Retouched Tools: Twenty-three retouched tools were excavated (2.7 per cent total debitage; Table 3). 
Nine retouched bifacial blades make up the largest group. These blades were made with bifacial inva- 
sive retouch. The sickle blade had gloss on both sides and its edges were used to cut (Figs 3: 6, 19; 5). 
Two tools — one retouched blade and one retouched flake — have traces of natural bitumen/adhesive 
material on their edges (Fig. 3: 1, 16); however, a few broken tools were also found and those breakages 
may have occurred during use (Fig. 3: 4, 6, 8, 9, 16 and 19). Except for one case, these breakages are 
related to the distal part of the artefact. Three retouched blades (Fig. 3: 13, 16) and two bifacial leaf- 
shaped points were excavated (Fig. 6), and like the blades, have invasive retouch on both faces. Of the 
23 retouched artefacts, eight are related to flakes (Fig. 3: 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 11). In the majority of cases, 
the type of retouch is invasive. There is also a scraper on a flake in the collection (Fig. 3: 20). 


Tool types Retouch type Position of retouch 
er . 
E] : PD T : 
an a P - — = 
8 |a |8 Bg E u: |: |:|.|s 
ES ° e > x ES n al ES S E i 
sri le |o EM S m | & o lS ee: 
> |... ee mE S |> | 2 elale |2@ 3 8E 
r c 5 > a m ES = oO oO er — o gq o a = 
[e] oO g E. a = = 1 [cli = = A =} Im} Im} 
5 fei. A- o e a a [ei ad [ei a a a a a 
[ez an ae} RE ct c ct com et et et ct ca et 
m fear] m me EU o o o ou o o o o o o 
RIRIEERIEIER OR ERIRIREIRIS 8& 8&1&/|8 
Za ala e S MEI SEG S S 
1009 I £ distal part 
Er | 1009 I ii ii distal part 
1009 I j * | distal part 
E4 | 2003 I fi 
E72 |. ate; I 5 distal part 
B3 | 2011 I a 
Bs | 4005 | 1 y 
4002 I ž 
5032 I a * | distal part 
5032 I * distal part 
5032 T = 
$001 i x 
5005 I * 
B6 | 5004 i "i 
$004 I * $ 
5030 X * n: 
5030 I v ii distal part 
5030 Xx is bs 
5030 I i : distal part 
5030 I iD : distal part 
* * 
H7 I 
Fa 
IIO it a i 
roximal 
Iste: || ret I is x P 
part 


Table 3. Retouched tools composition 
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Fig. s. Blade sickle 


Fig. 6. Bifacial leaf-shaped point 


III. Production Technology 


The platform and bulb are among the indicators of chipping technology method in studies 
related to lithic artefacts. Accordingly, we examined these features on flakes, chips, blades and 
bladelets. We did not consider very small chips whose platform is not clearly distinguishable. 

Striking platform: To examine the platforms, four classification indices developed by 
Andrefsky were used.” Striking platforms can be of the following types: 1) cortical: 2.3 per cent; 
2) flat: 50.7 per cent; 3) complex base: 25 per cent; and 4) abraded: 22.4 per cent (see Chart 2). 


5 Andrefsky 2005, p. 96. 
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Chart 2. Platform types in lithic assemblage 


At 50.7 per cent, the majority of platforms are of the flat types, which cover a larger area rela- 
tive to the total size of the artefact than the other types. 

Bulb: The bulb was examined on flakes, chips, blades and bladelets and allocated to one of 
the following categories: o) none; 1) small; 2) large; or 3) very large. Overall, there was no bulb 
in 48 per cent of artefacts; the bulb was small in 24 per cent of cases, large in 10 per cent of cases, 
and very large in 16 per cent of cases. Ten per cent of artefacts have prominent bulbs of percus- 
sion with fissures and eraillure scars (Chart 3). There is a flake with a double bulb of force as 
well. Upon considering chips, flakes, and blades and bladelets separately, the results are as follows 
(Table 4): in flakes, the bulb is not visible in 32 per cent of cases and in 19 per cent of cases, it 
is very small; in chips, it is not visible in 52 per cent of cases; in bladelets, 60 per cent of the time 
it is very small; and 5o per cent of blades have fissures. 
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Chart 3. Bulb types in the lithic assemblage 
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m 
" 3 2 
Bulb o ^ S we 2 5 E 
a fa) T 
5 É 
A c 
Flake 32.1596 19.90% 12.26% 13.90% 9.80% 11.71% 0.27% 
Chip 52.44% 20.44% 3.55% 12.44% 6.66% 4.44% o% 
Bladelet 20% 60% 0% 20% 0% o% 0% 
Blade 34% 0% 0% 16% 50% o% 0% 


Table 4. Bulb types in the lithic assemblage 


Based on these statistics related to striking platforms and bulb scars, it seems that soft hammer 
percussion or indirect striking was practised for some artefacts, fading the bulb of percussion to 
48 per cent of the total, while c. 10 per cent of artefacts have prominent bulbs of percussion with 
fissures and eraillure scars. Therefore, it appears that in the majority of cases soft hammer percus- 
sion or indirect striking technique was used to remove flakes rather than pressure flaking; pressure 
retouching was used, however, for bifacial blades and points. In regard to different types of strik- 
ing platform, it seems that c. 50 per cent of the artefacts had flat striking platforms, and also that 
no artefacts were removed using prepared platforms. 

In most flakes, no bulbs or small bulbs indicate that the indirect method and soft hammer 
percussion were used, but many flakes have some type of bulb and in some cases the use of hard 
hammering is indicated. In 52.44 per cent of chips the bulb is not visible and in 60 per cent of 
bladelets, the bulb is very small, indicating the use of soft hammer percussion. In 50 per cent of 
blades there are fissure traces, which are the result of soft hammer percussion. 

Cortex Artefacts: In total, 5.54 per cent of the debitage has cortex, while no retouched tools 
have it. Of the debitage, 7.10 per cent of total flakes have cortex, 3.84 per cent of total blades, 
40 per cent of total platform rejuvenation flakes, 28.57 per cent of total blanks, 6.34 per cent of 
total debris, and 1.73 per cent of total chips (Table 5). 


Cortex 
Flakes 7.10 96 blanks 28.57 96 
Blades 3.84 96 debris 6.34 96 
platform rejuvenation flake 4096 chips 1.73 96 


Table 5. Amount of cortex in debitage of lithic assemblage 


Concluding Remarks 


In the lithic assemblage at Tepe Zarnaq, the most commonly used raw material was chert, 
obtained from local sources; obsidian makes up only 1.88 per cent of the total collection, com- 
prised of flakes and one irregular core. The focus was on easily available raw materials. 
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In regard to typology, cores make up 1.53 per cent of the total assemblage. The majority of the 
collection is flakes, which are 76 per cent of the total artefacts. Only 0.98 per cent of the total is 
blades. It is likely that the flakes are the products of on-site decortication, produced during the 
preparation of tools. Given the large number of flakes (that is, 76 per cent of the total artefacts 
of Tepe Zarnaq), a ‘flake industry’ can be identified. Although most flakes were not used, some 
may have become part of the household toolkit, meeting domestic needs. 

Of the total tools, 70.32 per cent were excavated from Trench Er/Locus 1009. The great accu- 
mulation of tools in such a small area (50.51 per cent of the total artefacts there are related to 
flakes and chips) might indicate a chipping yard. In addition, about 5.54 per cent of total artefacts 
have cortex: eight cores and seven per cent of flakes. Thus, some primarily cortex removal prob- 
ably took place on site. 

Two blades from Tepe Zarnaq have bitumen traces (Fig. 3:1, 16), as seen elsewhere at Tepe 
Farukhabad, Haft Tepe, Erisman, and Malyan. At Tepe Zarnaq, the blade was attached to a 
shank using bitumen. Furthermore, two leaf-like points at Tepe Zarnaq are similar to points 
from Kul Tepe II, Nakhchivan;5 other examples come from Tepe Yahya IVA and IVB, 
Farukhabad, Hissar, Tell Malyan, Tol-e Nurabad, Haftvan VIB, near South Konar Sandal, and 
Nuralirey.!ó 

To sum up, bifacial invasive retouched blades and points are two tools in the Tepe Zarnaq 
collection that indicate specialised production. In fact, the production of these artefacts is one of 
the characteristic features of lithics of the second and third millennia BC in Iran." It reflects craft 
specialisation, standardisation, and the establishment of rules and regulation in the main shapes, 
as well as the systematic production of blades;?? these trends are evident in the Tepe Zarnaq blades 
as well. The sickle blades discovered at some Bronze Age sites in Iran show a unique pattern of 
production technology: they were made by invasive retouch in both directions and transformed 
into tools by retouch as well. There are five types of retouches. Among them, 52 per cent have 
invasive retouch, including blades and points. 

Similar raw materials were used for both points and bifacial blades at Tepe Zarnaq. Manufac- 
turing these artefacts required advanced knapping skills. The consistent shape of blades resulting 
from retouch shows that they were manufactured in partially standardised ways. 

Apparently, there was an almost uniform pattern of production in this period throughout Iran, 
especially in regard to blades. Lithics were of considerable importance and utility before the 
complete prevalence of metals (copper, bronze and iron), as shown above; and thus lithics were 
still used and produced on site at Tepe Zarnaq. 


™ Wright 1981, p. 43 (Farukhabad); Negahban 1991, p. 44 (Haft Tepe); Helwing and Thomalsky 2011, p. 347 
(Erisman); Biglari 2001, p. 66 (Malyan). 

5 Bakhshaliyev and Marro 2009, p. 72. 

16 Wright 1981, p. 454 (Farukhabad); Rozenberg 1976, p. mt (Hissar); Carter 1996, p. 33 (Tell Malyan); Weeks et al. 
2006, p. 64 (Tol-e Nurabad); Edwards 1983, p. 298 (Haftvan VIB); Rafi far 2004 (South Konar Sandal); Moradi and 
Bakhtiyari 2006 (Nuralirey). 

17 Moradi and Bakhtyari 2006, p. 107. 

18 Kardulias 2003, p. 119. 

9 Kardulias 2003, p. 119. 
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The Kurgans of Chanlar and Some 
Thoughts on Burial Customs in 
Transcaucasia in the Late Bronze— 


Early Iron Age 


Manuel CASTELLUCCIA 


Abstract 


The aim of the present study is to make available to the academic community the results of the excavations 
of three kurgans by J. Hummel in 1941, in Chanlar, Western Azerbaijan, which brought to light the 
exceptional presence of deer and horses in the burials, along with other animals. These results remained 
unpublished for many years and then appeared only in a Soviet-era journal. The finds from Chanlar 
are exceptional, since they have no parallels in any other funerary context of this period in the Caucasus. 
The intriguing and important nature of the finds encourages further analysis of the coeval cultures of 
Central Transcaucasia and some thoughts about burial practices and cults. 


Keywords: kurgan; Transcaucasia; Late Bronze Age; Early Iron Age; burial of deer; cults; 


Introduction 


Jakov Ivanovič Hummel! was born in 1893 in the former village of Helenendorf (now Göygöl, 
formerly Chanlar) in the Republic of Azerbaijan. Helenendorf was at that time a German colony, 
founded in 1819 by settlers from Württemberg and established by Czar Alexander to help popu- 
late the region that had just been acquired from the Safavid dynasty under the 1813 Treaty of 
Gulistan. During his career, Hummel was director of the local museum, archaeologist and mem- 
ber of the Academy of Science of the Azeri Soviet Republic. He led several archaeological research 
campaigns, the most important of which involved investigations around his native village. The 
beginning of Second World War, however, brought to an end his professional career. Germany's 
invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941 led to a massive Soviet ethnic cleansing operation, with the 
deportation of entire nationalities classified as anti-Soviet, mainly to underpopulated and remote 
areas. All German communities were thus affected and Hummel himself was deported to the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, where he died in 1946. 


1 Cyrillic names and words have been transliterated according to the system ISO: 9. On the basis of other existing 
systems of Cyrillic transliteration, in the specialised literature the name is also written as Khanlar or Hanlar. The name 
Hummel (which originates from the German version) might be transliterated as '"Gummel when using the Cyrillic ver- 
sion of the name. 
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Fig. 1. Transcaucasia and sites cited in the text: 1. Artschadsor; 2. Chanlar; 3. Chodzali; 4. Kalakent; 
5. Kedabek; 6. Mingecaur; 7. Redkin Lager 


Fig. 2. Different type of kurgans from Chodzali (after Rösler 1896, p. 79, figs 1-5) 
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Hummel first carried out excavations in his native village in 1930 and published the results 
shortly afterwards.” His final investigation was conducted in 1941, just before war came to the 
region, and he did not have time to publish the results. After Hummel's death, the excavation 
records were kept in his private archive as manuscripts. In 1990, they were sent by his son to Boris 
Piotrovskij, former director of the Hermitage Museum and one of the leading scholars of ancient 
Caucasian cultures. Piotrovskij prepared the manuscripts for publication? adding some com- 
ments of his own and a proposed dating for the finds.* These works were also Piotrovskij's last, 
since he passed away a few days after their completion. Hummel’s discoveries, despite their 
importance and singularity, passed almost unnoticed by Western academia; they have recently 
been described in part by Areshian.’ 

Hummel was not, however, the first to carry out archaeological research in the village of 
Helenendorf. The presence of ancient graves around the village had been known of for several 
decades. At the end of the 19'^ century, the well-known German scholar E. Rösler, working 
together with the Russian ‘Imperial Archaeological Commission’ (Imperatorskaja archeologiceskaja 
komissija), carried out extensive digs around the village.° Rösler excavated several kurgans and 
graves, unearthing important remains relating to the Late Bronze-Early Iron Age cultures of the 
mountainous highlands of Central Transcaucasia. These discoveries are associated with a local 
culture which developed in the Late Bronze Age around the area of Lake Sevan, Karabach and 
Western Azerbaijan. It is known in the archaeological literature as the ‘Chodzali-Kedabeg’ or 
*Ganja-Karabach' culture. Other important finds belonging to this culture come from the cem- 
eteries of Artschadsor, Chodzali, Mingecaur, Kalakent, Kedabek and Redkin Lager (Fig. 1). The 
nature of this culture will be further discussed below. 


The investigation of the necropolis 


The area surrounding the village of Helenendorf was extensively investigated by both Hummel 
and Rósler and was extremely rich in funerary remains, which were scattered all around the village. 
Tens of kurgans were excavated and they yielded a huge amount of evidence, unfortunately not 
yet well studied. The burials mostly date to the Late Bronze-Early Iron Age. They were mainly in 
large kurgans, built with stones and earth (Fig. 2), and could contain simple stone-cist graves or 
a larger, more complex funerary chamber (Fig. 3). Multiple burials are also often attested (Fig. 4). 
Grave goods were numerous, including abundant pottery, often painted, and a wide repertoire of 
metalwork, both of which are characteristic of Chodzali-Kedabeg culture (Fig. 5). 

The cemetery pertinent to this study is located southwest of the village, on the right-hand bank 
of the River Gandža-čaja (Fig. 6). In the very same area, about 1-1.5 km south of the village, 
Rösler previously excavated some kurgans;7 namely, nos. 8-13, 34 and 35 on the map (Fig. 6). They 


> Hummel 1933. 

? Gummel 1992. 

^ Piotrovskij 1992. 

5 Areshian 2006. 

6 Rösler 1901, 1902. 

7 OAK 1899, pp. 79-86; 1900, pp. 70-72; Rösler 1901, pp. 126-138; 1902, pp. 144-145. 
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Fig. 4. Kurgans from Chaébulag (A) and Dawschanli-Artschadsor (B) with multiple burials inside 
(Pogrebovs 2011, p. 333, pl. 36; Rösler 1896, p. 91, fig. 24) 
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Fig. 5. Pottery assemblage from Western Azerbaijan 
(Pogrebova 2011, p. 328, pl. 30; Rösler 1901, p. 101, fig. 23; p. 117, fig. 39; p. 135, fig. 53; Rösler 1901, p. 169, figs 131-132) 
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Fig. 6. Sketch made by Hummel of the burial ground south of Chanlar 
(after Gummel 1992, p. 6, fig. 1) 
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Fig. 7. Sketch made by Rösler of kurgan no. 8 (Rösler 1901, p. 128, fig. 47; p. 129, fig. 48) 


Fig. 8. Kurgan no. 12 (Rösler 1901, p. 136, fig. 56) 


contained a number of finds; in particular, a large assortment of pottery. Bronze objects, on the 
other hand, were very few and the human bones had almost totally disappeared. These burials 
mostly dated to the Late Bronze—Early Iron Age, although some — with different features — were 
older. The most important is kurgan no. 8, which, however, was not excavated right down to the 
base. It was surrounded by 1o smaller kurgans (Fig. 7). Also worthy of note is kurgan no. 12, which 
contained about 50 pottery vases and no human bones or metal objects, but the skeleton of a wild 


boar (Fig. 8). Hummel resumed Rösler’s work and excavated three additional kurgans, which are 
described below. 


Kurgan no. 148 (Fig. 9). This mound did not have any clearly recognisable marker on the 
surface and was discovered by means of a probe. The surface was marked only by a river pebble. 
The grave measured 5 x 1.7 m, with a depth of 1.7 m, and was orientated northwest-southeast. 
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Fig. 9. Kurgan no. 148 (after Gummel 1992, p. 7, fig. 2) 


The southern part of the grave did not contain any artefacts, but in the northern part, the bones 
of a deer were found, and beside them, next to the southwestern wall, were the bones of sheep. 
In the northern corner lay the complete skeleton of a large snake. The bones of the human occu- 
pant were located more or less at the centre of the grave, lying on the left side in a crouched 
position. They belonged to a female individual about 30-35 years old. Grave goods were quite 
scarce, consisting of some stone tools, 12 carnelian beads found near the skull and two complete 
pottery vases, plus another fragmentary one. Vase no. 4 is decorated with red lines. Between vases 
nos. 3 and 4, various animal bones were found. 
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Fig. rr. Funerary set of kurgan no. 149 (after Gummel 1992, p. 8, fig. 3) 
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Kurgan no. 149 (Figs 10, 11). The grave was marked on the surface by a low mound. The base 
of the kurgan, encircled by a series of stones, was slightly higher than the surrounding ground 
level, since this area was not protected and had been eroded by rainwater. The pit was covered 
by a layer of river pebbles. The cut was rectangular in shape and measured 5.1 x 1.9 x 2.25 m; 
it was located at a depth of 1.8 m, with a northwest-southeast orientation. Below the pebble layer 
lay another layer, 2 cm thick, formed of rotten wood, the remains of a wooden structure which 
had once covered the grave-cut. The area underneath was filled with a clayey deposit, which had 
protected the contents of the grave from breakage when the overlying soil and stones collapsed. 

In the northeastern corner, over a pile of ash, lay the well-preserved skeleton of a woman of 
about 30 years old, in a crouched position. Near the skull there was a crescent-shaped copper 
object and several white glass paste beads. Roughly on the breast of the dead woman lay a Mitanni- 
style white glass paste seal, and another seal without any decoration. Near the hand was a long 
copper pin (13 cm in length) with an unusual termination, and in the southwestern corner, seven 
cores of jasper. In front of the human skeleton lay dog and ram bones and at the centre of the 
grave, the complete skeleton of a deer, placed on its right side, with antlers and skull decorated 
with several white glass paste beads lying on the floor around them. These beads were slightly 
smaller, but more elegant than those associated with the human skeleton. Behind the deer skel- 
eton lay that of a large snake. 

Along the side of the grave were 17 well-made pots, all hand-made with fine, dark clay and 
smooth, polished surfaces. Vases nos. 5—11 are jugs of the same style as Fig. 5, no. 3. The surface is 
dark brown, decorated with horizontal lines of red pigment and appliqué horizontal bands of white 
and red clay. Vases 13-20 are similarly decorated bowls. Vase no. 21 is the most interesting, black 
in colour, with, on the surface, an appliqué of a snake's body with heads at both ends. The curving 
body is stamped with small holes filled with white clay. Inside the vases were found many seeds of 
Atriplex and Chenopodium album. Nos. 22 and 23 represent fragments of other vases and bowls. 


Kurgan no. 150 (Fig. 12). The grave is orientated north-south; the mound has an irregular 
shape and measures 24 m long by 14 m wide. The grave-cut is about 6 m long and 3 m wide and 
is orientated northwest-southeast. Near the walls there is a wooden frame made of logs about 
15 cm in diameter. On the longer sides, there are four logs placed vertically, while on the short 
sides there are two. The frame supported a further 19 logs (each 4.25 m long, with diameters of up 
to 75 cm), which formed a cover over the whole pit. Against the sides of the wooden frame there 
was a layer of clay 40 cm thick. Analysis has shown that the wood was juniper. 

At the centre of the grave lay the remains of a wooden sled, with two runners connected by 
shorter perpendicular beams. The runners were of linden, and the shaft and transverse beams of 
juniper. The runners curved upwards about 25 cm. Inserted into the end of the shaft was a big 
copper pivot, about 20 cm long. In the rear part of the sled lay a large pile of ash, charcoal and 
burnt human bone. In the middle there were two black bowls (nos. 2, 3), with reddish and whitish 
decoration similar to that of vase no. 5 of the kurgan no. 149. One bowl contained the complete 
skeleton of a snake; another snake lay outside. Beside vase no. 3 there were three obsidian arrow- 
heads (nos. 4-6). Not far away were 27 cores and scrapers of obsidian and other silica-based rocks. 
In the forward part of the grave lay a human skeleton, probably that of the sledge-rider. Behind 
him was the skeleton of a bird. 
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Fig. 12. Kurgan no. 150 (after Gummel 1992, p. 10, fig. 4) 
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The most interesting feature was the presence of two complete deer skeletons, one on either 
side of the shaft. These too were decorated with white clay beads on the antlers and head. A 
crescent-shaped bronze object (no. 10) was also found, as well as some bronze 'ankle bracelets’ 
placed on the feet. Between the two skeletons lay a small copper plaque with two holes (no. 12). 
The southern corner contained the complete skeleton of a horse. Around the sled were bones of 
several other animals: sheep, pig, bull, dog, cat and numerous snakes. In the northern corner, the 
clay figure of an animal, probably a lamb, was found, encircled by a complete snake skeleton. On 
the plan, no. 14 represents vase fragments, which are also attested in other places in the grave. 


The Late Bronze Age cultures of Central Transcaucasia 


The finds from Chanlar fit chronologically into the final phase of the Late Bronze Age, which 
is dated in Transcaucasia from 1500 to 1200/1000 BCE. In Eastern Anatolia, east of the Malatya- 
Elazıg-Altinova area, Late Bronze and Early Iron are often treated together, since the available 
information is more scarce;? the same applies to the northern part of the Iranian plateau, where 
the period is named Iron I.? In this period, Transcaucasia witnessed several noteworthy transfor- 
mations, involving several categories of archaeological remains. Burials still represent one of the 
best sources of information, and several new types of metal objects appear (axes, maces, daggers, 
horse bits). The tombs of the richest burial grounds, often represented by large kurgans like those 
at LéaSen, Lori-Berd and Metsamor, contain rich sets of bronze objects and precious materials, 
but the amount of work and wealth invested in the funeral ritual was considerably less than was 
the case in the rich tombs of the Middle Bronze II. 

The most distinctive feature is the appearance of fortified sites throughout the mountainous 
areas; they are also well attested in Northern Iran and Eastern Anatolia. A detailed study of the 
human landscape of some areas reveals that the level of socio-political integration was much higher 
than in the previous period. In the Aragats and Sevan areas, well-defined political entities are iden- 
tifiable, centred around a main fortress, with cemetery, settlements and small outposts for control- 
ling the territory.'? In the Late Bronze Age, the southern Caucasus was open to wide-ranging 
contacts with Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau," as shown by a Kassite weight and a seal with 
Egyptian hieroglyphics from Metsamor,” and a series of Mitanni seals unearthed in various cemeter- 
ies throughout Transcaucasia.P In the very same period, historical sources begin to mention the 
Armenian Plateau, 4 with numerous Hittite and Hurrian references to the clearly defined polit- 
ical entities of Hayasa-Azzi, perhaps a confederation in the current Bayburt region, Sivas,’ and 
Ishuwa" in the Euphrates valley, as well as Assyrian inscriptions that mention Uruatri and Nairi. 


8 Biscione 2003, pp. 170-171; Marro and Özfirat 2003, p. 393; Ozfirat 2006, pp. 186-194. 

? Dyson and Muscarella 1989; Dittman 1990. 

10° Badalyan et al. 2003, pp. 159-163; Smith 2009a, pp. 30-31; 2009b, pp. 396-397. 

™ Pogrebova 1977. 

12 Khanzadyan and Piotrovskiy 1992; Khanzadyan er al. 1992. 

5 Diafarov 1984, pp. 34-40; Pogrebova 2000; Badalyan et al. 2003, pp. 154, 166; Badalyan er al. 2009, p. 81; 
Pogrebova 2011, pp. 44-51. 

^^ Diakonoff 1984, pp. 45-57. 

5 Diakonoff 1984, p. 46. 

16 Yakar 2000, p. 431. 

7 Klengel 1976-1980. 
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During the Late Bronze Age, especially in its final stages, new cultures emerged in Transcau- 
casia, such as the Koban, Colchis, Ganja-Karabakh, Lelvar, Samtavro and Léasen-Metsamor, but 
their territories, limits and characteristics are not clear-cut, as in certain areas they seem to over- 
lap, disappear or interact. It is also possible to see an increase in the interchange between the 
North and South Caucasus, as well attested by the spread of Koban culture, which extended over 
almost the entire northern slopes of the Caucasus Mountains and part of the southern side." 
There are also well attested interactions between the Caucasus and northern Iran, in which the 
region of Talish played a key role.” 

The area comprising present-day Western Azerbaijan, Central Armenia and Karabakh has fur- 
nished a huge amount of archaeological data, mainly from funerary contexts that generally present 
similar features. These features have traditionally been considered part of one common culture, 
originally named 'Ganja-Karabakh'. This term was first coined by the Austrian scholar F. Hanéar,*° 
who grouped together the finds from a series of cemeteries excavated by German and Russian 
teams at the end of the 19'^ century and beginning of the 20°", such as Helenendorf, Bajan, 
Chodzali, Kalakent, Kedabeg, Sushi, Artchadzor, Achmachi, Damgolu, Sirchavande-Ballukaja, 
Vank and Karabulag.?! The features of this culture are mainly represented by a series of bronze 
objects, such as one-piece, cast daggers with bell-shaped pommel, crescent-shape axes, open-work 
pendants in the shape of birds and cage-bells, decorated belts, forks, horse bits, arrowheads and 
other types of adornments (Fig. 13). Also typical are large kurgans with underground chambers, 
often made of stones. 


Fig. 13. Metalwork of the “Ganja-Karabakh culture” (Pogrebova 2011, pl. 40, nos. 12, 13; pl. 42, nos. 1-3; pl. 43, 
no. 5; Nagel and Strommenger 1985, pl. 19, no. 8; pl. 30, nos. 11-12 ; pl. 33, nos. 5—7 ; pl. 42, no. 6 ; pl. 46, no. 1) 


8 Kozenkova 1996, fig. 26. 

19 Piller 2013; Castelluccia 2015. 

20 Hančar 1934. 

?! The results of these investigations are scattered among many reports published both in the German journal 
Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte and in the Russian journal Otcety 
Imperatorskoj Archeologiceskoj komissii. 
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The term Ganja-Karabakh, along with the synonymous Chodzali-Kedabeg, locates the centre 
of the culture in the mountainous area west of Lake Sevan. The name was given due to the rich 
finds known from this area before neighbouring regions were well investigated. During the Soviet 
era, a large amount of archaeological research took place in Transcaucasia and a number of 
remains similar to those of the Ganja-Karabakh culture were discovered. Analogous features, both 
for bronze objects and burial typology, were found especially in the Lake Sevan basin, and much 
similar metalwork was also discovered in the Mingecaur basin, Northern Armenia and Eastern 
Georgia,” although these areas differ slightly with regard to burial practices. 

The Soviet scholar Minkevi&-Mustafaeva carried out a detailed analysis of the subject and defined 
the term Chodzali-Kedabeg, further subdividing it into regional groups.” The German scholar 
Schachner, in his study of the cultures of ancient Azerbaijan, used the term *Hocali-Kedabeg ^4 
The most detailed study on the subject was recently carried out by the Russian scholar Pogrebova, 
who proposed that the centre of this culture was in the Sevan area, on the basis of the rich finds 
from the necropolis of Léasen,^ further developing a view proposed in the past by both Esajan 
and Martirosjan in their wide-ranging studies of the culture of Bronze Age-Iron Age Armenia.?° 
The western and southern shores of the lake also yielded the same object types, but their human 
landscape was much more rich and complex, and characterised by numerous cyclopean fortresses, as 
was highlighted by the studies of Mikaeljan and others.” The wooded areas of Western Azerbaijan 
and Karabakh, on the contrary, are almost totally devoid of fortified settlements, although it should 
be borne in mind that these areas have not been well surveyed. Further eastwards, fortresses are 
present in the Syunik area, while many more have been found in the present-day Nakhchivan 
Autonomous Republic.?? The Late Bronze Age-Early Iron Age was also recently studied in depth 
by American and Armenian members of the ArAGATS team, who proposed the term 'Léasen- 
Metsamor horizon' in order to define the culture which appears to unite Central Transcaucasia. 
This tradition, also referred to as the “LéaSen-Tsitelgori’ culture,”? has been further subdivided into 
six chronological phases.3° 

This terminology is often ambiguous and contradictory; using a specific term with a geo- 
graphical connotation to denote a precise culture can be problematic and confusing. Most of the 
terminology was coined during the Soviet period and it has not been always been subject to 
review. Moreover, the available information is often incomplete, since several excavations have 
never been fully published, and some areas have been investigated more thoroughly than others; 
especially in the Soviet period, archaeological projects mainly involved the excavation of burial 
grounds rather than the study of the archaeological landscape. For these reasons, it is not easily 
possible to determine the exact features of a culture and its geographic and chronological limits. 


» Aslanov et al. 1959 (Mingecaur); Chaéatrjan 1975, Devedzjan 1981 (Armenia); Picchelauri 1979 (Georgia). 
233 Minkevié-Mustafaeva 1962. 

?4 Schachner 2001. 

235 Pogrebova 2011. 

Martirosjan 1964; Esajan 1976. 

27 Mikaeljan 1968; Biscione et al. 2002. 

Castelluccia 2015, pp. 340-353. 

?? Sagona 2012, p. 257. 

Badalyan et al. 2009, pp. 68-93. 
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Taking into account Pogrebova’s work especially, it appears that the so-called Ganja-Karabakh 
culture represents a local branch of a wider culture covering Central Transcaucasia and probably 
centred in the Sevan area. However, Ganja-Karabakh has some peculiarities, especially concerning 
burial structures. Large kurgans with sizeable chambers built from stones and earth are common 
and may be found along with simpler stone cist graves. The kurgans are characterised by the pres- 
ence of a mound and large underground stone-built tombs. In many cases, they are multiple buri- 
als, at times with independent stone cist graves. Cremation and inhumation are both attested, with 
the latter more prevalent. Unfortunately, many of the remains from the mountainous area east of 
Lake Sevan are yet to be studied in detail, since the results are scattered among many publications, 
often of limited availability. 


The role of the deceased 


Kurgan no. 150 is noteworthy for its massive, complex structure. Its construction would have 
required a huge amount of work, suggesting that the deceased was important. Such manifestations 
of social status in burial practice are common in this period in Transcaucasia. 

The most distinctive sign is perhaps the presence of chariots, found, for example, in Léasen and 
Lori-Berd.?' These are massive four-wheeled wooden structures, which seem to be ceremonial, since 
they do not possess any military features and are essentially too heavy to have been effective in 
battle. Apart from chariots, other elements emphasising the importance of the burial rite and of 
the deceased are sometimes present in the grave. In Vardenis, located on the southern shore of Lake 
Sevan, the corpse was placed on a wooden funerary bed bearing a slight similarity to the aforemen- 
tioned sled.3* When such additional elements are present, the deceased is also accompanied by 
plentiful grave goods, usually comprising weapons, metal adornments and pottery. Precious metal 
objects are rare, being more typical of the Middle Bronze Age. 

Another possible marker of high social status is the presence of horse skeletons. Graves contain- 
ing these have been found, for example, in Artschadsor,33 with features and dates similar to the 
Chanlar finds, and in the graveyard of Kalakent,34 which is slightly later in date. Complete horse 
skeletons are, however, rarely encountered during the Late Bronze-Early Iron Age; the scattered 
bones of equines are more frequent, but in general, their occurrence is not widespread. Much 
more common is the presence within graves of the scattered bones of various other animals, such 
as cattle, sheep, lambs, snakes and wolves. These bones are probably signs of some sort of ritual 
banquet which took place during the funerary rites. 

With regard to the Chanlar tombs, the main question concerns the role of the deceased: who 
were they? Considering the absence of weapons in kurgan no. 150, where the principal occupant 
is male, it seems unlikely that he had great political/military power. The funerary grave goods 
are modest, consisting mainly of pottery. The importance of the deceased is, however, very clear, 
since the complexity of the structure required a considerable amount of resources, material and 


37 Mnacakanjan 1957, 1960, 1961 (Lcasen); DevedZjan 1981 (Lori-Berd). 
32 Mnacakanjan 1955. 

3 Rösler 1894, 1896. 

34 Nagel and Strommenger 1985. 
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manpower. In the other two kurgans, the skeletons are of women. Female interments with rich 
grave goods are common throughout the Caucasus, even in tombs of simple construction. In 
kurgan nos. 148 and 149, the grave goods are neither abundant nor special, again consisting mainly 
of pottery. 

The presence of one decorated Mitanni-style seal in kurgan no. 149 is interesting. Mitanni seals 
have been found far beyond the borders of the Kingdom of Mitanni and it appears that they were 
mass-produced. To date, about 20 cylindrical seals which can be attributed to the so-called Common 
Mitanni style have been found in Transcaucasia, mostly south of the River Kura. Just one item 
came from the North Caucasus.3° The seals from Caucasia are all of a style widely found in Western 
Asia in the 15 and 14" centuries BCE, probably continuing also into the 15^ century. The Russian 
scholar Pogrebova studied the distribution of Mitanni seals in the Caucasus;?7 and highlighted the 
similarity of several of the seals’ discovery contexts: they were often located in rich kurgans belong- 
ing to the 'Léasen culture’. Pogrebova hypothesised that the occupant of Chanlar kurgan no. 149 also 
came directly from the Léasen area at an early stage of the Late Bronze Age. 


A shamanic cult? 


Notwithstanding the complexity of the grave construction and the presence of an imported 
object, of still greater interest is the burial of complete animal skeletons in kurgan nos. 149 and 
150. The most distinctive feature is undoubtedly the presence of deer. In both cases, as men- 
tioned, the antlers and heads of the deer were decorated with semi-precious stone beads, indicat- 
ing they were of much greater importance than mere sacrificial animals. The location of the two 
deer in kurgan no. 150 further strengthens their significance in the funerary rite. 

The appearance of kurgan no. 150 suggests that the burial was laid out with the intention of 
representing some sort of funeral procession — with all the obvious possible implications con- 
nected with a journey to the afterlife on a funerary sledge pulled by two deer, probably playing 
the role of psychopomps. The presence of large numbers of bones from other animals, especially 
the complete skeletons of a horse and numerous snakes, point to a cultic significance for the whole 
context, although the exact meaning is difficult to identify. 

The main obstacle to a reliable interpretation is our current lack of knowledge about the reli- 
gions and rituals of the ancient peoples of the Caucasus area. This topic has yet to be studied in 
detail with a complete and thorough analysis of the archaeological data. A bronze belt found in a 
grave in the Iron Age cemetery of Chacbulag, near the town of Daskesan in Western Azerbaijan, 
geographically very close to Chanlar, shows a remarkable scene (Fig. 14). It depicts a procession 
of both humans and animals. The first figure on the right is particularly interesting. He leads the 
procession, followed by a chariot pulled by two horses, and then a human figure holding a large 
bow. He is just ahead of a deer and another deer is preserved at the left end of the fragment, 
following two other animals, probably bulls. The leading figure has an apparently bird-shaped 
head, judging from what seems to be a curved beak and a kind of plume on top of the head; these 


35 Diafarov 1984, pp. 34-40; Pogrebova 2000; 2011, pp. 44-51. 
36 OAK 1882-1888, p. 57; Uvarova 1900, p. 324. 
37 Pogrebova 2000; 2011, pp. 44-51. 
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Fig. 14. Bronze belt from Chaébulag (Kesamanly 1966, fig. 4) 


are probably part of a costume. In one hand he holds a circular object, perhaps a drum, and in 
the other a pointed object which might be a spear; it is also possible that the circular element is a 
shield, as this type of round shield is well known. 

If we take the round object to be a drum, the interpretation of the subject as a priest, or sha- 
man, seems quite plausible. The role of the shaman among certain peoples, especially Central 
Asian nomads, is well known and has been widely studied by modern scholars. The bibliography 
on the subject is enormous??. It is more difficult to track the evolution of the role from ancient 
times, but the presence of shamanic cults in the Bronze Age and Iron Age of Eurasia is fairly well 
documented. Caucasian and Anatolian evidence has been highlighted in a study by Sagona and 
Sagona.?? 

A shaman is not a priest, but rather a intermediary between the world of the living and that 
of the spirits. He reaches altered states of consciousness, often by using narcotics, to gain access 
to the spirit world . He perceives and interacts with the spirits by entering into a state of trance 
during a ritual. The roles of the shaman are, however, more important and complex than those 
of a simple messenger. He practises divination and healing. He has a therapeutic role, treating 
illness by curing the soul and might also enter supernatural dimensions in order to solve problems 
afflicting the community. Furthermore, by means of precise ceremonies, centred on specific 
dances and music, he can call up and embody spiritual entities inherent to the animal world. For 
this reason, the shaman wears animal costumes, usually of deer and less often of bears and wolves. 
Bird costumes are also very popular; in numerous cultures birds are seen as messengers of the 
spirits. Dressed as a bird, the shaman is supposedly able to fly and so feathers are often used in 
ceremonies and individual healing rituals. 

The tools used by shaman are rich in symbolism; instilled with magical powers and manufactured 
by the shaman himself, they are consecrated by means of elaborate rituals.4° Among the various 
religious instruments, the drum is certainly the most remarkable. Since most of the shamans' 


38 See, for example, Hoppal 1984; Jacobson 1993. 
39 Sagona and Sagona 2009. 
4° Jacobson 1993, p. 173. 
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objects and vestments were made of perishable materials, they are rarely encountered in archaco- 
logical contexts. In the Chanlar kurgans, no unambiguously religious objects were found, which 
limits our interpretation of the whole context. Nevertheless, the presence of such unusual and pecu- 
liar features within these kurgans, especially no. 150, strongly suggests a link between the burials and 
some sort of cult connected with animals, which might be well considered ‘shamanic’. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, the kurgans of Chanlar constitute an extraordinary and unique discovery in the 
context of Transcaucasian archaeology. Understanding the meaning of the entire context is, how- 
ever, somewhat problematic due to the lack of sufficient parallels and reliable sources of infor- 
mation. On the basis of the features outlined above, it seems plausible to suggest that the occu- 
pants of the kurgans might have had some sort of religious role within their community, which 
devoted so much effort and so many resources to their entombment. Unfortunately, the archae- 
ological evidence connected to religion and cults in Transcaucasia is very scarce. It consists mainly 
of some ritual buildings and related objects excavated in Metsamor, Gegharot, Dvin, and other 
sites in Georgia," and, despite this evidence, it remains difficult to draw a clear picture of the 
cults and religions of the ancient peoples of Transcaucasia. In recent years, there has been a 
growing interest in the study of the ancient cultures of the region, thanks to the renewed activ- 
ity of both local and foreign expeditions. New data and discoveries are continually enriching 
our knowledge and we may hope and expect that new data will advance the interpretation of 
religious beliefs and cults. 
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Power of Symbols or Symbols of Power? 


The “Long Sword" in the Near East and the Aegean in 
the Second Millennium BC 


Vittoria DALL'ARMELLINA 


Abstract 


A new type of weapon, which would become one of the emblems of an emerging military aristocracy, 
appears in the cultural landscape of the Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean of the second millen- 
nium BC. This is the so-called long sword, an object with a strong symbolic value that accompanies the 
warriors even after their death; in fact, it is often part of the funerary equipment of sumptuous elite tombs 
from the Southern Caucasus to Greece. 

A corpus of about 200 swords originating from the Southern Caucasus, Anatolia, the Levant and the 
Aegean region, with descriptions previously dispersed in a large number of publications, is the basis upon 
which some considerations about the origins, development and diffusion of this new type of weapon are 
advanced here. Furthermore, the joint analysis of the contexts of discovery of the items, the iconographic 
and, when available, the written sources, makes it possible to advance some hypotheses about the symbolic 
values of the “long sword” and the aristocratic ideals which it embodied.” 


Introduction 


A new type of weapon, which would become one of the emblems of the emerging military 
aristocracy, appears in the cultural landscape of the Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean of 
the second millennium BC. This is the so-called long sword, an object with a strong symbolic 
value that accompanies the warriors even after their death; in fact, it is often part of the funerary 
equipment in sumptuous elite tombs from the Southern Caucasus to Greece. Its origins may be 
traced back to a network of connections which linked these different areas from at least the very 
beginning of the Bronze Age, and along which weapons and other classes of valuable objects were 
widely circulated. 

Between the mid-fourth and the beginning of the third millennium, some elite tombs with a 
strong warrior connotation appear in the Caucasus region — examples are the Royal Kurgans of 
the Majkop culture and the recently discovered kurgans of the Leilatepe culture in Azerbaijan, 
and in Anatolia, the Arslantepe Royal Tomb.' The funeral gifts contained in these graves, mostly 


* [ am very grateful to Prof. Elena Rova for her constant help and support during my research and to Prof. Filippo 
Maria Carinci for his precious and wise advices. Special thanks also to Dr. Arsen Bobokhyan and Prof. Hakob Simonyan 
for suggesting me some of interesting bibliography to develop my studies. Finally I would like to express my gratitude to 
the anonymous reviewer for his/her helpful comments and constructive criticisms. 
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weapons and jewellery, are not only precious objects, but also emblems of emerging elitist values 
belonging to a new-born military aristocracy. 

In the second half of the third millennium, rich funerary burrows are typical of the South 
Caucasian cultures (Martqopi and Bedeni) of the ‘Early Kurgan’ period, which show strong con- 
nections with the Royal Cemetery of Alacahöyük in Anatolia.” Later on, at the end of the third 
millennium, with the advent of the Trialeti culture, monumental kurgan-type burials and their 
valuable funerary gifts extend over a wide territory, corresponding to large parts of today's Georgia 
and Armenia? In the course of the second millennium, the ‘Royal Tombs’ phenomenon appears 
to propagate in a western direction, reaching the Aegean area as well. Here the best-known exam- 
ples are certainly the tombs of circles A and B of Mycenae.* The diffusion of these elite graves is 
matched by that of some specific items, mostly metal objects, which appear to be connected with 
them. The so-called long sword is prominent in these particular contexts at least since the late 
third millennium. 

The aim of this article is to define the spread of the long sword as one of the various insignia 
dignitatis accompanying elite deceased buried in the Royal Tombs, and to suggest its meaning as a 
symbol of power. This is achieved by collecting and analysing a substantial corpus of examples previ- 
ously dispersed in many sectorial and heterogeneous publications? An important antecedent of this 
work can be found in two articles published by Nancy Sandars in the 1960s; in fact, this British 
scholar was the first to recognise the oriental origin of the Greek swords. Sandars saw the ancestors 
of the long Aegean swords in specimens from Alacahóyük, but unfortunately she completely bypassed 
the South Caucasian items. They have been the object, instead, of two recent articles by Mikheil 
Abramishvili,” the first of which contains a catalogue of Caucasian swords.’ In the second contribu- 
tion the Georgian scholar, while addressing the issue of the origins of Caucasian metallurgy, draws 
attention to the close similarity between the ‘rapiers’ of the Caucasian Trialeti culture and Greek 
swords, in particular those of the Mycenaean age, and argues that the western specimens derive from 
the South Caucasian ones. He hypothesises that they spread along a route that crosses the Anatolian 
region before reaching Byblos (where one example of the sword was found), and then propagated 
over the Mediterranean Sea, first to Crete and then to mainland Greece.? 

In spite of these existing contributions,'? a comprehensive analysis of long swords — including 
a complete collection of the items found in the Southern Caucasus, Anatolia, the Aegean area 
and the Levant, a general typology of the artefacts, and a study of their origin, diffusion and 
symbolic significance — has never been carried out before now. 


1 Kohl 2007, pp. 78-86 (Majkop); Lyonnet et al. 2008 (Leilatepe); Palumbi 2004, pp. 116-121; Frangipane 2007— 
2008, pp. 169—193 (Arslantepe). 

2 Gürsan-Salzmann 1994. 

3 Puturidze 2003. 

* Karo 1930; Mylonas 1973. 

5 The research was carried out in the framework of the author's unpublished MA thesis (Dall'Armellina 2016). 

6 Sandars 1961, pp. 17-29; 1963, pp. 117-153. 

7 Abramishvili 2001, 2010. 

8 Abramishvili 2001, pp. 1-8. 

9 Abramishvili 2010, p. 173. 

10 The similarity between Caucasian ‘rapiers’ and Mycenaean swords also mentioned in different contributions to a 
conference held recently in Tbilisi, see Narimanishvili e£ al. 2016. 
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Definition 


The long sword is a metal weapon with a thin blade with two cutting edges, often balanced 
by a midrib, which can be more or less marked. However, its most relevant feature is the length 
of the blade, which is generally over 60 cm and can reach up to 120 cm. While the length of the 
blade remains a constant feature, the conformation of the upper part of the blade is variable, and 
a midrib can be either present or absent. In fact, especially in the earlier periods, morphological 
variety is quite high; as a consequence, items which did not show all these three features have 
been included in our discussion. 

The shape of the shoulder, the tang and the handle can vary considerably, probably due to 
cultural trends, which tend to differentiate the shape of the weapon on a regional basis. Indeed, 
similarities can very often be observed between swords from the same geographical area, and inter- 
estingly enough, some of these common features can be also be seen on daggers from the same 
regions. The midrib is, on the other hand, a functional element: it allows a greater robustness of 
the weapon to counterbalance the especially long and thin blades, which might otherwise easily 


break. 


Materials and Methods 


Information was gathered on a total of 199 long swords (see appended catalogue). According 
to their geographical origin, they can be divided as follows: 15 come from the Southern Caucasus,™ 
16 from Anatolia, 10 from the Levant, 72 from Crete, 74 from continental Greece — 35 of those 
from Mycenae — and 12 from the Aegean Islands. Due to the abundance of items from the 
Aegean area, a more selective approach was applied in choosing materials from that region to be 
included in the study: only swords longer than 60 cm were taken into account. For the Near 
East and the Southern Caucasus, on the other hand, due the lower number of finds, it was 
decided to include swords shorter than 60 cm provided they had all other characteristics of the 
long sword. 

The time period on which this study focuses is the second millennium BC, but some older 
swords, which represent a kind of prototype of the standard type, are also included in the discus- 
sion — this is the case for two swords found at Alacahöyük and one found on the island of 
Lefkada,” all dating back to the second half of the third millennium BC. 

The finds were divided into nine different types based on the variables mentioned above: 
the conformation of the upper part of the blade and the presence/absence of the midrib. This 
classification was deemed suitable to represent all the different morphologies attested so far. In 
order to have as complete an overview as possible of the long sword phenomenon, the spatial 


™ Not included in the catalogue are one or more long swords that were recently discovered in the excavation of the 
Nerkin Naver cemetery in Armenia (Symonian and Manaseryan 2013), about which no precise information is presently 
available. For information about Nerkin Naver, also see Symonian and Manaseryan 2013. Also not included in the 
catalogue, but briefly discussed in the text, are a number of long swords from Azerbaijan and the Iranian Talysh, the 
chronology of which is still uncertain 

2 Kosay 1944, pp. 118-120, pl. LXXXI,26; Sandars 1961, pp. 18-19, pls. 15,3-5; Gürsan-Salzmann 1992, pp. 73, 81-82, 
91, 139-140, 142, 146 (Alacahóyük); Dörpfeld 1927, pp. 229, 241; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17 (Lefkada). 
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and chronological distribution of the weapon in the various geographic regions was analysed, 
and the discovery contexts of the individual items was taken into account. 

Finally, by means of the analysis of iconographical sources and written texts in which swords 
are attested, an attempt was made to understand both the practical uses of this weapon and its 
symbolic meaning. 


Morphology 


Type I (Fig. 3.1) is the ‘classic’ long sword, often — but incorrectly — called rapzer in scientific 
publications." It corresponds to type A as identified by Sandars.'^ This type represents one of the 
oldest varieties of long swords: it appears at the beginning and develops through the first half of 
the second millennium BC. Its shape is basic and the shoulders can be either angular — a feature 
that, in general, appears more frequently in the South Caucasian specimens, or slightly curved — 
this is a typical characteristic of the Aegean weapons. The slim and slender blade needs a midrib 
in order to balance the weight. The handle, which was often made of perishable material and is 
therefore only rarely preserved, was mounted on the tang. 

This type of sword is widespread mainly in the Southern Caucasus (Fig. 4.1-2), and in the 
Aegean area, primarily at different sites in Crete (Fig. 4.3),"° but also on other islands like Lefkada 
(Fig. 4.4), Egina and Amorgos." At a later time, it appeared on the continent, where the largest 
group comes from Mycenae (Fig. 6),? although the type is also attested at Argos, Ag. Vasileios 
(unpublished),?° Galatas (unpublished), and Thebes.”” A Type I sword was also found in the 
Levant, at Byblos (Fig. 4.5).? 

Type II (Fig. 3.2) is characteristic of the Anatolian region. Compared to type I, the blade is in 
general coarser, the profile is rather solid and stocky, the shoulders are curvilinear and robust, and 
there is no midrib, which would be superfluous for weight-balancing purposes. Considerable 
similarities can be noticed between this type and some classes of Early Bronze Age Anatolian 
daggers; for example, with Stronach's type I.*4 The existence of a common tradition between 
these two types of weapon can thus be probably assumed for this region. 


5 The rapier is actually a modern weapon, which, being long and thin, recalls this particular type of swords. 

14 Sandars 1961, pp. I-17. 

5 Abramishvili 2001, pp. 1-8, Taf. 2; Bobokyan 2008, p. 60, Kart. 12. 

16 At Malia (Charbonneaux 1925, pp. 1-18, pl. 1; Chapouthier 1936, pp. 15-30, figs 4-12; Sandars 1961, p. 17, pl. 17); 
Arkalocori (Hazzidakis 1912, pp. 35-47; Marinatos 1935, pp. 212-220; Sandars 1961, p. 17, pl. 17); Zakros (Platon 1963, 
pp. 272-273); Kato Syme (Lebessi 1976, p. 10; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 71); and Isopata, near Knossos (Evans 
1935, pp. 845-846, fig. 827). 

17 Dörpfeld 1927, pp. 229, 241; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17 (Lefkada); Kilian-Dirlmeier 1997, pp. 13-23, Abb. 5-7 
(Egina); Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, p. 17, Taf. 4 (Amorgos). 

18 Both from the graves of circle B (Mylonas 1973, cat. A-250, A-251, A-252, ['-263, L-264, 1265, 1-291, A-295, 
N-301, N-302), and the graves of circle A (Karo 1930, cat. 414, 416, 417, 727, 728, 730, 731, 745, 748, 766, 767, 770; 771, 925). 

1 Protonotariou-Deilaki 1990, p. 79, fig. 17b; Gonzato 2012, p. 123. 

2° Some preliminary information about the discovery can be found on the website: http://www.chronique.efa.gr/ 
index.php/fiches/voir/2322/. 

?' Refer http://chronique.efa.gr/index.php/fiches/voir/1935/. 

» Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, p. 18, Taf. 5, 31. 

5 Dunand 1937, pp. 148—149, figs 138—139; Schaeffer 1948, pp. 60-61; Sandars 1961, 20, pl. 16. 

24 Stronach 1957, pp. 90-93. 
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Type II represents a very ancient variety of long sword. The first examples, dated around 
2500 BC, are found at Alacahóyük (Fig. 4.6), however, some antecedents, which have similar 
features but are smaller in length, are already present in the late fourth millennium at Arslantepe 
(Fig. 1) and Tülintepe (Fig. 2.2).? Two swords from the museum at Gaziantep and one from 
Eskishehir museum can, instead, be dated to the second millennium.?6 Two arms from the cita- 
del of Kültepe belong to this type, as well.”” The sword from Diyarbakir (Fig. 5) — a very large 
and heavy massive sword with a clearly votive function (it bears a votive inscription), fitted with 
a complex handle decorated with rampant lions?? — represents a particular variant of this type. 

Type III (Fig. 3.3) is represented by only two items, both from Anatolia, published by A. Müller- 
Karpe.?? The two swords are not dated and were found out of context; the scholar defines them 
as Griffzungenschwert, according to Naue's typology.?° Surely the “tongue-shaped grip” reminds 
one of the Griffzungenschwert, which was introduced in a fairly late period — that is, in the final 
phases of the Bronze Age — and has a wide geographical distribution; however, the slim and 
slender blade with midrib of these items looks particularly similar to our type I. Their attribution 
thus remains unclear, since, as mentioned, these swords are only two in number and there is very 
little information about them. In any case, they are probably quite late. 

There are only three examples of type IV (Fig. 3.4), the date of which is unknown and whose 
context of provenance is uncertain, as unfortunately they were bought on the antiquities market. 
Two of them come from a deposit near Nallihan and the other one from Soli Pompeiopolis 
(Fig. 7.1).* 

Type V (Fig. 3.5) apparently represents a later Anatolian type. Even in this case, however, 
examples are very few; there are only two — from Hartusa (Fig. 7.2) and Kastamonu (Fig. 7.3).3? 
The trapezoidal shape of the shoulders and the multiple central grooves, which appear instead of 
a midrib, find an antecedent in Stronach's type IV daggers.3 

Type VI (Fig. 3.6) is represented by a single sword from the Levant (Fig. 7.4). It was found 
in Ugarit, is rather late and has composite characteristics, which include a cartouche with an 
inscription in Egyptian hieroglyphics.3* The blade is thin and shows the usual midrib; the long 
curved tang is fairly distinctive and recalls the morphology of spearheads, rather than of swords. 
A good comparison can be found in Gernez’s Levantine spearhead type L 3.E.5 


25 Kosay 1944, pp. 118-120, pl. LXXXI,26; Sandars 1961, pp. 18- 19, pls. 15, 3-5; Gürsan-Salzmann 1992, pp. 73, 
81-82, 91, 139—140, 142, 146 (Alacahöyük); Palumbi 2004, pp. 114-119; Frangipane 2007-2008, pp. 169-193 (Arslantepe) ; 
Yalçın and Yalçın 2009, p. 126 (Tülintepe). 

26 Summers 1991, pp. 184-186, figs 6b, 8 (Gaziantep); Müller-Karpe 1997, pp. 431-432, Abb. 2,1 (Eskishehir). 

27 Özgüç and Akok 1986, p. 75, pl. 129, 3-4. 

28 Güterbock 1965, pp. 197-198, pl. XIII. 

29 Müller-Karpe 1994, pp. 440-442, Abb. 1,4, Abb. 5,1. 

3° Naue 1903, pp. 1220. 

3I Özgüç 1958, pp. 15-19; Tezcan 1960, p. 42, pl. XXX, 1-2 (Nallihan); Bittel 1940, pl. IV, fig. 6; Sandars 1961, p. 22, 
pl. 16, 5 (Soli Pompeiopolis). 

32 Ünal et al. 1991, pp. 46-52, figs. 1-2; Salvini and Vagnetti 1994, pp. 215-235, figs 1-2; Hansen 1994, pp. 213-215; 
Taracha 2003, pp. 367-376, fig. 1 (Hattusa); Ünal 1999, pp. 207-225, figs. 2-4 (Kastamonu). 

33 Stronach 1957, pp. 98-99. 

34 Schaeffer 1955, pp. 226—229, fig. 277; Schaeffer 1956, pp. 170—178, figs. 123-124. 

35 Gernez 2008, p. 324, fig. 2.95. 
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10cm 


Fig. 4. Examples of long swords from: 1- Samtavro (after Abramishvili 2001, Taf. 2); 
2- Dzoraget (after Abramishvili 2001, Taf. 2); 3- Malia (after Chapouthier 1938, fig. 4); 
4- Lefkada (after Sandars 1961, pl. 17,6); 5- Byblos (after Sandars 1961, pl. 16,6); 

6- Alacahöyük (after Sandars 1961, pl. 15). 
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Fig. 5. Sword from Diyarbakir (after Güterbock 1965, pl. XIII). 
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Fig. 6. Examples of long swords from Mycene: 1- Circle A Tomb IV cat. 417 (after Karo 1930, Taf. LXXIII); 
2- Circle A Tomb V cat. 730 (after Karo 1930, Taf. LXXXI); 3—4- Circle B Tomb N (after Mylonas 1973, pl. 147 «). 


Type VII (Fig. 3.7) is represented by four swords from Ugarit (Fig. 7.5), which were found 
together in a single deposit.3° The shape is anomalous: the lateral expansions are vaguely remi- 
niscent of Naue’s class Griffzungenschwerter, but the absence of the “tongue-shaped grip” prevents 
us from including the Ugarit weapons in this category. Like in the previous case, on the other 
hand, the very thin and stretched tang and the particularly slim blade evoke the profile of a 
spearhead rather than that a sword. 

The last two types include the characteristic long Mycenaean swords that were developed in the 
course of the 17th century. They correspond to Sandars’ "Type C” and “Type D" (Fig. 3.8-9).37 
The two types differ from each other in the shape of the shoulders: type VIII shows two small 
lateral protomes, which generally face upwards but in some cases downwards — this type is also 
known as the ‘horned sword’; in type IX, the shoulders are perpendicular to the blade and this 
variety is thus also known as the 'cross-shaped sword’. In both types, hilts are often decorated 
with inlays of precious materials including gold, silver or ivory. These two varieties of swords are 
found mainly in the Aegean region, both in the continental area,3® especially at Mycenae,3? as 


36 Schaeffer 1956, p. 256, fig. 224. 

37 Sandars 1963, pp. 119-125. 

38 Dendra (Persson 1931, pp. 34-36, pl. XX; Sandars 1963, p. 147); Prosymna (Sandars 1963, p. 145); Peramatos (Dakaris 
1958, p. 131, fig. 6; Sandars 1963, pl. 21,4); Galaxidi (Riis 1957, p. 27; Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,18); Mount Olympus (San- 
dars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,17); Perati (Iakovides 1954, pp. 89-103, fig. 5; Sandars 1963, p. 152); Pylos (unpublished); Tangara 
(Orlandoi 1971, p. 18, fig. 15; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 70); Athens (Immerwahr 1973, pp. 12-13, fig. 21; Driessen 
and Macdonald 1984, p. 69); and Epidaurus (Papadimitriou 1948, pp. 101-102; Lambrinudakis 1981, p. 62, fig. 13). 

?? [n circles B (Mylonas 1973, cat. A-263, ^-277) and A (Karo 1930, pp. 398, 407, 408, 413, 729) and in the chamber 
tombs (Tsountas 1897, pp. 107-108, pl. 8; Sandars 1963, pp. 145, 148, pls. 21, 24; Xénaki-Sakellariou 1985, pp. 215—219, 
224-231, figs 3081, 3118), although one item was also found on the Acropolis (Sandars 1963, p. 152, pl. 26,47). 
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10 cm 


Fig. 7. Examples of long swords from: 1-Soli Pompeiopolis (after Sandars 1961, pl. 16,4); 
2-Hattusa (after Taracha 2003, fig. 1); 3- Kastamonu (after Ünal 1999, fig. 2); 4- Ugarit (after Schaeffer 1955, p. 277); 
5- Ugarit (after Schaeffer 1956, fig. 224); 6- Zapher Papoura, Knossos (after Evans 1906, fig. 112); 
7- Gezer (after Sandars 1963, pl. 23,16). 
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well as in the islands: in Crete (Fig. 7.6),*° and Rhodes.#* Type VIII is also well represented in 
the Levantine area, at Tell Es-Sa'idiyeh, Ugarit, Gezer (Fig. 7.7), and Alalakh.*? 


Chronology (Fig. 8) 


The long sword makes its first, sporadic appearance in the mid-third millennium BC in the ‘Royal 
Tombs' of Alacahóyük, where the prototypes of this category were found (Fig. 4.6). There is, how- 
ever, a second place, geographically very far from Anatolia, where a perhaps roughly contemporary 
long sword was discovered. This is the necropolis of Nidhiri, on the island of Lefkada, where the 
tomb called R7 contained a large set of weapons, including a fragment of a blade very similar to the 
type I swords (Fig. 4.4). It was 47 cm long, but mutilated at the top. Although the excavation took 
place in the early 1900s, the dating seems to have been confirmed by more recent studies.** This 
discovery might appear anachronistic, but it should be borne in mind that sporadic contacts between 
the Aegean and the Near East, in particular the Anatolian area, are already documented in the Early 
Bronze Age, the sealings discovered at Lerna being a good example of this. 


" IIl millennium BC 

JA XX-XVIII centuries BC 
/7/)W XVII-XV centuries BC 

7 € From the XIV century BC 
Yy onwards 


Fig. 8. Chronological distribution of the long sword in the Near East and the Aegean area in 
the third-second millennium BC (items of uncertain date are not included). 


4° At Knossos (Evans 1906, pp. 33-37, 62, 66, 98, figs 38, 53, 66, 98; Evans 1935, p. 849, fig. 832; Hutchinson 1956, 
pp. 68-73, fig. 2,16; Hood 1956, pp. 81-99, fig. 3,5, pl. 14e; Hood and De Jong 1952, pp. 249, 265, fig. 15a, pl. 50; Mervyn 
et al. 1974, p. 226, figs 16-17; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 70; Sandars 1963, pp. 144-147, pls. 21,23). 

4" Maiuri 1926, p. 100, fig. 15; Jacopi 1930, p. 297, figs 42-43; Sandars 1963, p. 145; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69). 

4 Pritchard 1980, p. 16, fig. 5, 13 (Tell Es-Sa'idiyeh); Schaeffer 1956, pp. 277-279, pl. X; Sandars 1963, p. 153 
(Ugarit); Schaeffer 1948, pp. 197-198, fig. 158; Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,16; Shalev 2004, p. 61 (Gezer); Sandars 1963, 
p. 153; Shalev 2004, p. 62, pl. 22 (Alalakh). 

8 Dörpfeld 1927, p. 229; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17,6; 1963, p. 145. 

44 Souyoudzoglou-Haywood 1999, pp. 17-38. 

4 Heath 1958, pp. 81-121; Weingarten 1997, pp. 147-166. 
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Later, from the late third millennium onwards, the long sword begins to spread into various regions: 
the Southern Caucasus with the Trialeti culture,*° Southeastern and Central Anatolia,47 Byblos in 
the Levant, ? but also the Aegean area, with recoveries both in the islands? and on the mainland.°° 

From the 17th to the 15th century BC the main propagation centre of these weapons is the 
Peloponnese; in addition to numerous examples from Mycenae, one should mention the deposit 
of Agios Vasilios, the Pylos sword,’ and the finds from Kakovatos? and Iolcus.?^ The type 
continues to be attested in Crete, and a sword was also found in the island of Skopelos in the 
Northern Sporades.5° On the other hand, attestations in the Southern Caucasus — Lilo” and 
Tetri Kvebi,’ and in Anatolia — Hattuša,’ become less frequent. 

From the 14th century onwards, most finds are located in the Aegean region: in the Peloponnesus, 
Attica, ' Eubea,? Crete,% and Rhodes.® In this period, long swords also make their appearance 


60 


46 Examples have been found at Samtavro (Abramishvili 2001, p. 4, Taf. 2,7); Mravaltskali (Picchelauri 1987, p. 37, 
Taf. XLIV; Abramishvili 2001, p. 4-5, Taf. 2,2); Saduga (Abramishvili 2001, p. 5, Taf. 2,1); Maisan (Aresjan 1986, p. 494; 
Abramishvili 2001, pp. 5-6; Bobokyan 2008, p. 60, Taf. 24); and Lori-Berd (Bobokhyan 2008, p. 60, Taf. 24). 

47 Examples have been found at Diyarbakır (Güterbock 1965, pp. 197-198, pl. XIII); Ganziantep (Summers 1991, 
pp. 184-186, figs. 6b, 8); Soli Pompeiopolis (Bittel 1940, pl. IV, fig. 6; Sandars 196, p. 22, pl. 16,5) and Kültepe (Özgüc 
1986, p. 75, pl. 129,3). 

48 Dunand 1937, pp. 148-149, figs 138-139; Schaeffer 1948, pp. 60-61; Sandars 1961, p. 20, pl. 16,6. 

49 [n particular, at Malia (Charbonneaux 1925, pp. 1-18, figs 4-11; Chapouthier 1936, pp. 15-30, pl. 1; Sandars 1961, 
p- 17, pl. 17, 1) and Arkalochori (Hazzidakis 1912, pp. 35-47; Marinatos 1935, pp. 212-220; Sandars 1961, p. 17, pl. 17,3), 
Aegina (Kilian-Dirlmeier 1997, pp. 13-23, Abb. 5-7) and Lefkada (Dörpfeld 1927, p. 229; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17,5). 

5° In Circle B of Mycenae (Mylonas 1973), at Argos (Protonotariou-Deilaki 1990, p. 79; Gonzato 2012, p. 123), 
Galatas (http://chronique.efa.gr/index.php/fiches/voir/1935/) and Thebes (Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, p. 18, Taf. 5,31). 

5 http://www.chronique.efa.gr/index.php/fiches/voir/2322/ 

5 Not yet published. Some preliminary information on this find is available from the New York Times and National 
Geographic online: 

http://www.nytimes.com/slideshow/2015/10/26/science/ancient-treasures-from-a-warriorsgrave/s/; http://news. 
nationalgeographic.com/2015/10/151027-pylos-greece-warrior-gravemycenaean-archaeology/. 

5 Müller 1909, p. 298, Abb. 14; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17,3. 

5* Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69. 

5 At Zakros (Platon 1963, pp. 272-273); Knossos (Evans 1906, pp. 33-37, 50, 62, 66, 98, figs 38, 53, 66; Evans 1935, 
p. 849, fig. 832; Hutchinson 1956, pp. 68-73, fig. 2, 16; Hood 1956, pp. 81-99, fig. 3,5, pl. 14e; Hood and De Jong 1952, 
PP- 249, 265, fig. 15a, pl. 50; Sandars 1963, pp. 144-147, pls. 21, 23; Mervyn et al. 1974, p. 226, figs 16-17; Driessen and 
Macdonald 1984, 70); Kato Syme (Lebessi 1976, p. 10; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 71). 

© Platon 1949, pp. 534-573, pl. 1b. 

57 Abramishvili 2001, p. 4, Taf. 2,3. 

5 Abramishvili 2001, p- 5 Taf. 2,4. 

9 Ünal er al. 1991, pp. 46-52, figs 1-2; Salvini and Vagnetti 1994, pp. 215-235, figs 1-2; Hansen 1994, pp. 21-215; 
Taracha 2003, pp. 367-376, fig. 1. 

60 At Dendra (Persson 1931, pp. 34-36, pl. XX; Sandars 1963, p. 147); Prosymna (Blegen 1937, pp. 329, 123-128, 
fig. 298; Sandars 1963, p. 145); Nichoria (Wilkie 1987, p. 132, pl. XXXIIIa); and Epidaurus (Papadimitriou 1948, pp. 101— 
102; Lambrinudakis 1981, p. 62, fig. 13). 

61 At Athens (Immerwahr 1973, pp. 12-13, fig. 21; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69); Perati (Iakovides 1954, 
pp. 89-103, fig. 5; Sandars 1963, p. 152); Tangara (Orlandoi 1971, p. 18, fig. 15; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 70) 
and Orchomenos (Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69). 

62 Themeles 1972, p. 250, pl. 215a; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69. 

55 Knossos (Evans 1906, pp. 33-37, 50, 62, figs 38, 53, 66; 1935, p. 849, fig. 832; Hutchinson 1956, pp. 68-73, fig. 2, 
16; Hood 1956, pp. 81-99, fig. 3,5, pl. 14e; Hood and De Jong 1952, pp. 249, 265, fig. 15a, pl. 50; Sandars 1963, pp. 144- 
147, pls. 21, 23; Mervyn et al. 1974, p. 226, figs 16-17; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 70); Kydonia (Andreadaki- 
Vlazaki 2010, p. 525); and Kato Symne (Lebessi 1976, p. 10; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 71). 

64 Maiuri 1926, p. 100, fig. 15; Jacopi 1930, p. 297, figs 42-43; Sandars 1963, p. 145; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69. 
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in different sites of the Levantine area, specifically at Alalakh,°5 Ugarit,°° Tell Es-Sa'idyeh67 and 
Gezer.°® By contrast, they are no longer present in Anatolia or the Southern Caucasus. At this 
time, the sword also begins to spread in other areas of Europe. These European specimens, which 
were not analysed in this study, are probably closely related to the Greek ones; most of them are 
published in section IV of the series Prähistorische Bronzefunde. 

Finally, no example of the long sword was found in the entire Syro-Mesopotamian area, nei- 
ther in the second millennium nor earlier. It is therefore evident that, at least from the point of 
view of weaponry, these regions belong to a completely different cultural area from that discussed 
in this paper.°? 


Geographical Distribution and Origin (Fig. 9) 


The two most significant and numerous corpora of long swords were found in the Southern 
Caucasus and the Aegean, two regions which lie at the antipodes of the overall geographical distri- 
bution of this type of weapon. This poses a problem in reconstructing the network of connections 
and exchanges that might have linked these two territories in the second millennium BC. Further- 
more, Anatolia, which lies between them, seems to produce quite different sword types from those 
of the Southern Caucasus and the Aegean, which are remarkably similar to each other. 

At a first, superficial analysis it might therefore be supposed that the circulation of long swords 
bypassed Anatolia, at least for the main part. However, before coming to this conclusion, it is nec- 
essary to consider some further points. First of all, vast areas of Anatolia are virtually unexplored 
from an archaeological point of view, a fact which prevents any complete picture of the finds in 
this region. Secondly, the first prototypes of swords were found precisely in Anatolia: at Tülintepe 
(Fig. 2.2), Arslantepe (Fig. 1), and in the region of Sivas;7? that is, in areas that since the fourth 
millennium show strong connections with the Caucasus, especially with the South Caucasian Kura- 
Araxes, but also with this North Caucasian Majkop/Novosvobodnaja culture.7' In fact, a primitive 
sword model is also attested in the North Caucasian culture, as proved by an example from a 
kurgan in the Klady cemetery in the northwestern Caucasus (Fig. 2.2).7? 

So, Eastern Anatolia, a multicultural and heterogeneous region, might have been precisely the 
place of the ideological incubation of the sword in primis, and later of the long sword. In fact, the 
third millennium finds from Alacahóyük — a site which is par excellence a crossroads of different 
cultures and traditions, with strong connections to the South Caucasian cultures? — represent the 
true emergence of this new type of weapon. For these reasons, Anatolia seems to have represented 


65 Sandars 1963, p. 153; Shalev 2004, p. 62, pl. 22. 

66 Schaeffer 1956, pp. 277-279, pl. X; Sandars 1963, p. 153. 

67 Pritchard 1980, p. 16, fig. 5,13. 

68 Schaeffer 1948, pp. 197-198, fig. 158; Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,16; Shalev 2004, p. 61. 

6 Throughout this area there are actually numerous ‘warrior tombs’, but the panoplies which were found in them 
comprised axes, spears and daggers (Philip 1995, pp. 140-154), and did not contain any swords. 

7° Yalçın and Yalçın 2009, p. 126 (Tülintepe); Di Nocera et al. 2004, pp. 66-67, Palumbi 2004, pp. 114-119, Fran- 
gipane 2007-2008, pp. 169—193 (Arslantepe); Zimmermann et al. 2011, pp. 1—7 (Sivas). 

7! Palumbi 2011, pp. 47-59. 

72 Anthony 2007, pp. 291-283; Rezepkin 2000, pp. 62-67. 

73 Bachhuber 2011, pp. 158-174. 
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Fig. 9. Geographical distribution of long swords included in the catalogue. 
1. Samtavro; 2. Lilo; 3. Mravaltskali; 4. Tetri Kvebi; 5. Saduga kurgan; 6. Dzoraget; 7. Ghatchaghan; 
8. Maisan Valley; 9. Lori-Berd; 10. Vorotnaberd; 11. Angekhakot; 12. Dzora; 13. Nojemberjan; 14. Odzun; 

I5. Gachiani; 16. Alacahóyük; 17. Gaziantep; 18. Gorum; 19. Soli Pompeiopolis; 20. Kültepe; 21. Bodrum; 22. Bolu; 
23. Nallihan; 24. Diyarbakir; 25. Hattusa; 26. Kasatamonu; 27. Byblos; 28. Tell Es-Sa'Idiyeh; 29. Ugarit; 30. Gezer; 
31. Alalakh; 32. Malia; 33. Arkalochori; 34. Zakros, 35. Knossos, 36. Kato Syme Viannou; 37. Kydonia; 38. Mycenae; 
39. Kakovatos; 40. Dendra; 41. Prosymna; 42. Peramatos Ioannina; 43. Galaxidi; 44. Mount Olympus; 45. Nichoria; 
46. Perati; 47. Argo; 48. Agios Vasileios; 49. Pylos; 50. Galatas; sr. Tangara; 52. Iolco; 53. Orchomenos; 54. Athens; 

55. Thebes; 56. Epidaurus; 57. Aegina; 58. Rhodes; 59. Skopelos; 60. Levkas; 61. Euboea; 62. Amorgos. 


an important step in the circulation of the long sword, at least during the first half of the second 
millennium, when the weapon starts to become an ‘international’ item.74 

For the sake of completeness, mention should also be made of some items, not included in the 
catalogue, found in Arzebaijan?? and in the area of the Iranian Talysh.7° These items show a dif- 
fusion of the long sword in the southeastern direction, as well. There are, however, some major 
problems concerning the dates of these specimens, especially as concerns the Iranian examples. 
These swords were published by Schaeffer, who dated them to his “Talyche Récent I’ period 
(1550-1450 BC). More recently, some scholars have suggested that Schaffer's chronology of this 
region should be revised and that, as a consequence, these swords might in fact be contemporary 
with those found in Georgia and Armenia.77 The question is certainly very interesting and these 


74 Two other possible routes of transfer between the Southern Caucasus and the Aegean are: a) a sea route through 
the Black Sea; and b) a land route along the northern coast of the Black Sea, but currently there is no archaeological 
evidence for either of these. 

75 Burger 1994, p. 210, Taf. VI, 2; Schachner 2001, p. 120, Taf. 36f-k; Areshian 2008, p. 59, Abb. 2,8. 

76 Schaeffer 1948, pp. 418-423, pl. LIX, figs 222, 226, 227; Burger 1994, p. 211, Taf. IV, 3; Schachner 2005, pp. 179- 
181, Abb. 8, 1-2. 

77 See, for example, Burger 1994; Schachner 2005; or Abramishvili 2010. 
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eastern specimens deserve to be analysed in detail in the future, but they are outside the scope of 
this article, which is mainly concerned with the westwards diffusion of the long sword. 

Returning to the geographical areas covered by this study, it now remains to understand via 
which main routes through Anatolia the long sword may have reached the Aegean area. The 
results of Toby Wilkinson’s recent study, Tying the Threads of Eurasia? may prove very enlighten- 
ing in this respect. Based on the main modern and ancient trade routes, the main features of the 
landscape, and the location of the major deposits of raw materials, Wilkinson tries to reconstruct 
the main trade corridors between Central Asia, the Southern Caucasus and the neighbouring 
regions from 3000 to 1500 BC. According to his results, in the first half of the second millennium, 
which is the key moment of the transfer of the long sword from east to west, two main routes 
through Anatolia might be considered.7? 

The first connects the Southern Caucasus to the location of the Assyrian merchant colonies in 
Central Anatolia and then, passing through these, reaches the coast of the Mediterranean Sea 
between Cilicia and the Northern Levant, from where it finds a sea outlet to the Aegean. This 
route may be reflected in some Anatolian finds — first of all at Kültepe, but also from Diyarbakır, 
Gaziantep, Soli Pompeiopolis, and an isolated attestation at Byblos in the Levant — and in the 
fact that most of the oldest Aegean swords were found in the islands — Crete, but also Aegina, 
Lefkada and Amorgos. However, the limited and late diffusion of long swords in the Levant 
seems in part to contradict this hypothesis. 

The second itinerary would involve a route to the south of the Pontus Mountains up to the 
crossing of the Bosphorus canal, then again, either by land, or alternatively by sea, to Greece. In 
support of the first possibility (travel by land), some long swords have actually been found in 
Bulgaria, although unfortunately their dating is very problematic,° and it is therefore difficult to 
determine if they are older, coeval, or more recent than the Aegean ones. 

Finally, we must briefly consider the site of Troy. Here, no swords were found, but the site 
undoubtedly yielded materials that show strong connections, after the third millennium, with the 
Near East, the Aegean area and also the Southern Caucasus.* Therefore, considering the particu- 
larities of this settlement, it cannot be excluded that there was a third route that, starting from 
the Southern Caucasus, passed through Troy, or other centres located on the Aegean coast of 
Turkey, and flowed from there into the Mediterranean. 

To sum up, the question of the possible route(s) through Anatolia remains open for the time 
being, and may be solved only through future discoveries in this area. Be that as it may, the fact 
that the morphology of Anatolian swords is generally quite different from the Aegean and South 
Caucasian examples should not necessarily be considered to limit the hypothesis that the objects 
circulated through this region. In fact, the long sword in this geographical area may have simply 
undergone some adaptations reflecting regional trends. 


78 Wilkinson 2014. 

79 Wilkinson 2014, pp. 301-308. 

80 Kilian-Dirlmaier 1993. 

81 In particular, on the similarities of the various artefacts found by Schliemann to contemporary examples from all 
these areas, see Treister 1996, pp. 197-232; see also the table of comparisons of axe-hammers from Troy with examples 
from the steppe in Kohl 2007, fig. 3.30. 
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In contrast to Anatolia, except for the case of Byblos, the Levantine region seems to witness 
a later penetration of the long sword. Most of the discoveries in this area in fact date to the 
14th century, and the shape of the arms is similar to that of the contemporary Aegean types. In 
this period — that is, during the Late Bronze Age — the circulation of swords is not an isolated 
phenomenon, but is fully embedded in the wide-ranging network of exchanges involving the 
Eastern Mediterranean and consolidating older exchanges between east and west.®? Considering 
that in the second half of the second millennium long swords are only rarely attested in the 
Southern Caucasus, and that most of the later Anatolian examples, at least those discovered so 
far, date from the 15th century, it appears probable that the Levantine swords are of Aegean ori- 
gin. This does not mean that the swords were physically imported from the Aegean, but only that 
the technology and morphology of the Levantine specimens are based on Aegean prototypes. 


Context of Discovery (Fig. 10) 


The contexts from which the long swords originate can be divided into five categories: burial, 
sacred, urban, hoards, and ‘unknown’. Burial contexts are by far the most common, and are 
attested in all the regions examined here. In the Southern Caucasus, more than half of the items 
were found inside kurgans®® — monumental funerary barrows — which, in addition to the swords, 
contain large quantities of valuable objects: weapons (daggers, knives, spearheads), stone or metal 
vessels, beads, pendants and other small ornaments, and ceramic vessels. The three swords from 
Alacahoyiik*4 are also part of an extremely rich assemblage of grave goods, composed of various 
types of weapons, jewellery and ornaments for clothes and hair, sets of precious metal vessels, 
‘standards’, and figurines. The Anatolian sword from the Bolu Museum comes from a burial, as 
well; the deed of gift to the museum only reports that it was found in a tomb together with a 
spearhead.®5 In the Levant there are two tombs in which swords were found together with other 
weapons — scimitars and spearheads — and ceramic or metal vessels.96 In both cases, however, 
one is dealing with relatively modest graves. 

Cretan funerary contexts are also well represented. Numerous long-sword tombs have been 
excavated in the area of Knossos (Fig. 11.1) and there are two burials at Kydonia.®7 Grave goods 
include objects which are typical of Mycenaean military aristocracy: precious, finely crafted weap- 
ons — swords, daggers, spears and knives — fragments of metal helmets, seals, and pottery. The 
tombs are usually of the shaft grave or chamber type. 


82 Cline 1994; Aruz et al. 2016. 

83 In particular, Samtavro, Lilo (Abramishvili 2001, p. 4, Taf. 2, 3,7); Mravaltskali (Picchelauri 1987, p. 37, 
Taf. XLIV; Abramishvili 2001, pp. 4-5, Taf. 2,2); Tetri Kvebi, Saduga (Abramishvili 2001, p. 5, Taf. 2,4); Maisan 
(Aresjan 1986, p. 494; Abramishvili 2001, pp. 5-6; Bobokyan 2008, p. 60, Taf. 24). 

84 Kosay 1944, pp. 118—120, pl. LXXXL,26; Sandars 1961, pp. 18-19, pls. 15,3-5; Gürsan-Salzmann 1992, pp. 73, 81-82, 
91, 139-140, 142, 146. 

55 Müller-Karpe 1994, pp. 441—442, Abb. 5,1. 

86 Grave ror at Tell Es-Sadiyeh (Pritchard 1980, p. 16, fig. 5,13), tomb XXX at Gezer (Schaeffer 1948, pp. 197-198, 
fig. 158; Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,16; Shalev 2004, p. 61). 

87 Evans 1906, pp. 53-66, 98, figs 38, 53, 66, 110; 1935, p. 849, fig. 832, Hood and De Jong 1952, p. 249, fig. 151; 
Sandars 1963, pp. 144-147, pls. 21, 23; Hood 1956, pp. 81-99, fig. 3,5; Hutchinson 1956, pp. 66-73; Mervyn et al. 1974, 
p. 226, figs 16-17; Dreissen and Macdonald 1984, p. 7o (Knossos); Andreadaki-Vlazaki 2010, p. 525 (Kydonia). 
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Fig. 10. Graph of the contexts of recovery of the long swords. 


At Mycenae, as well, the majority of swords come from burial contexts. Mention should be 
made of the luxurious tombs of Circles A and B,55 which contained a large number of objects 
symbolising a power with strong martial connotations: weapons, jewels, precious vessels and 
seals. On the rest of the Greek mainland, several swords have been found inside tholos tombs; 
for instance, at Kakovatos, Dendra, Nicoria and Galatas.? The grave goods, which are always 
very valuable, include precious and exotic objects, such as beads of amber and lapis lazuli at 


88 Karo 1930 (Circle A); Mylonas 1973 (Circle B). 

89 Müller 1909, p. 298, Abb. 14; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17,3 (Kakovatos); Persson 1931, pp. 34-36, pl. XX; Sandars 
1963, p. 147 (Dendra); Wilkie 1987, p. 132, pl. XXXIIIa (Nicoria); http://chronique.efa.gr/index.php/fiches/voir/1935 
(Galatas). 
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4, 
7 


Fig. rr. 1- Plan of the Chieftain’s Grave at Knossos (after Evans 1906, fig. 53); 2- Child burial from Argo 
(after Protonotariou-Deilaki 1990, fig. 17b); 3- Swords from Malia Palace (after Chapouthier 1938, pl. VII, 2); 
8 P P 
4- Hoard from Byblos, Jar 2132 (after Dunand 1937, pl. LXIV). 


Kakovatos, or precious jewellery at Dendra. In addition, there is also a recent, as yet unpublished, 
discovery of a tomb of Pylos that, together with the sword, contained jewels, an ivory comb and 
silver cups.?? On the other hand, certainly less precious are the articles — mostly ceramics, razors 
and knives — from the tombs of Galatas, Prosymna, Peramatos, and Perati, and from a child 
burial at Argo (Fig. 11.2).?' Finally, all the swords from the Greek islands belong to funerary 


contexts.?? 


9° http://www.nytimes.com/slideshow/2015/10/26/science/ancient-treasures-from-a-warriorsgrave/s/; http://news. 
nationalgeographic.com/2015/10/151027-pylos-greece-warrior-gravemycenaean-archaeology/. 

% Sandars 1963, p. 145 (Prosymna); Dakaris 1958, p. 131, fig. 6; Sandars 1963, pl. 21,4 (Peramatos); Iakovides 1954, 
pp. 89-103, fig. 5; Sandars 1963, p. 152 (Perati); Protonotariou-Deilaki 1990, p. 79, fig. 17b; Gonzato 2012, p. 123 (Argo). 

?* Egina (Kilian-Dirlmeier 1997, pp. 13-23); Rodi (Maiuri 1926, p. 100, fig. 15; Jacopi 1930, p. 297, figs 42-43), 
Scopelo (Platon 1949, pp. 534-573, pl. 1b); Lefkada (Dörpfeld 1927, pp. 229, 241; Sandars 1961, p. 26, pl. 17; 1963, 
p. 145); Calcide (Themeles 1972, p. 250, pl. 215a; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69). 
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A comparative analysis of grave goods is important in order to determine which types of 
tombs contained swords, and to whom they may have belonged. It is clear that swords are very 
masculine objects and indeed they appear, without exception, only in men’s graves. According to 
the data collected, it can be observed that at first — that is, until about the ısth century BC — 
tombs containing a sword are wealthy burials exhibit an elitist funerary assemblage, full of 
prestigious objects. In particular, long swords that are often associated with other weapons, 
which emphasise the military rank of the deceased, and jewellery that indicates the wealth of the 
members of an aristocratic social class. Later on, in the second half of the second millennium, 
however, long swords also appear in more modest burials, equipped with humbler grave goods; 
for instance, in the Levantine tombs or, on the Greek mainland, in the tombs at Prosymna, 
Perati, Galatas and Calcide. This phenomenon can be explained as a kind of emulation, where 
persons of inferior condition attempt to elevate their status by adopting a habit previously 
reserved for aristocrats. 

The majority of finds from sacred contexts are located in Crete, specifically in Kato Syme 
Viannou and Arkalochori.?3 Three swords, arranged parallel to each other with handles facing 
south — probably a kind of votive deposit — were discovered near the eastern area of the 
Minoan sanctuary of Kato Syme. The Arkalochori cave sanctuary, on the other hand, contained 
a high number of unfinished swords, but it is difficult to quantify them exactly because of the 
many looting activities and the consequent dispersion of the material. The collection of blades 
was discovered inside the antrum together with other bronze and gold weapons; again in this case 
one is dealing with a deposit of votive nature. Finally, two swords were also found at Epidaurus,?* 
near the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas, where a Mycenaean cult area is attested. 

In Anatolia, the Levant, Crete and mainland Greece, more than 30 swords were recovered in 
urban areas as well. Most come from palatial buildings, a fact which highlights the aristocratic 
connotation of these objects. In Anatolia, two swords come from the citadel of Kiiltepe.?> Infor- 
mation about this discovery are few: we only know that the artefacts were found in a layer within 
the building called ‘Old Palace’ and dating from the second half of the 2oth and the roth centu- 
ries BC. In the Levantine area there are two swords from urban contexts: the first was found in 
courtyard V of the palace at Ugarit and the second comes from Tell Atchana.?° 

In Crete, three swords were discovered at Malia (Fig. 11.3),?7 and the third comes from the 
palace of Zakros.* Sixteen bronze swords and some other bronze objects come from ‘Building A’ 
at Agios Vasilios in mainland Greece.?? The site is only partially excavated and still not published, 
and therefore it is difficult to hypothesise the function of the building in which the swords were 


93 Lebessi 1976, p. 10; Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 71 (Kato Syme Viannou); Hazzidakis 1912, p. 35-47; Mari- 
natos 1935, pp. 212-220; Sandars 1961, p. 17, pl. 17 (Arkalochori). 

94 Papadimitriou 1948, pp. 101-102; Lambrinudakis 1981, p. 62, fig. 13. 

95 Özgüç and Akok 1986, p. 75, pl. 129. 

96 Schaeffer 1956, pp. 277-279, pl. X; Sandars 1963, p. 153 (Ugarit); Sandars 1963, p. 153; Shalev 2004, p. 62, pl. 22 
(Tell Atchana). 

97 Two were discovered in room f of quarter III (Chapouthier 1938, pp. 15-30, figs 4-10; Sandars 1961, p. 17, 
pl. 17,1) and one in room 2 of quarter VI (Charbonneaux 1925, pp. 1-18, pl. 1; Chapoutehier and Charbonneaux 1928, 
p. 60, pl. 1). 

98 Platon 1963, pp. 272-273. 

99 http://www.chronique.efa.gr/index.php/fiches/voir/2322/. 
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found. A sword associated with spearheads, daggers and a bronze disc was found at Orchomenos,'^? 
but information about the circumstances of its discovery is unclear. 

Some swords have been found, associated with other metallic material, in hoards, whose pur- 
pose was either to preserve the objects from theft or to store them in order to re-use the metal. 
These deposits are mainly located in Anatolia, but are also found in the Levant (Fig. 11.4)? 
and Crete.'9? 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the context of origin of many swords is unfortunately 
unknown. In the Southern Caucasus, especially Armenia, almost half of the swords were discov- 
ered during the construction of dams and hydroelectric systems.'°+ In addition, some Anatolian 
swords come from the antiquities market." Other Anatolian swords were found during official 
excavations, but out of context: this is the case for the swords from Hattusa and Kastamonu.!°° 
The circumstances of discovery are also mysterious for the swords from the acropolis of Mycenae, 
Galaxidi, Mount Olympus, Dendra and Amorgus island, as well as for the sword of Stockholm 
Museum."°7 

To sum up, despite a considerable amount of missing information due to the numerous spo- 
radic discoveries, it is clear that the long sword was an extremely valuable object in all the regions 
analysed. Long swords are attested inside tombs in each of the geographical areas. They are also 
quite frequent in urban areas — except for the Southern Caucasus where these are completely 
absent. On the other hand, they are present in sacral contexts only in the Aegean, both the main- 
land and the islands. Finally, in Anatolia, the Levant and Crete, depositions of long swords have 
also been found in hoards, in association with other metallic material. 


Vexillum of Power or Military Weapon? 


As we have seen, the findings of long swords are often located in ‘elite contexts’: warrior graves 
with precious funerary gifts, palatial buildings, hoards and deposits of valuable materials. This 
clearly indicates that by the second millennium, and even previously, the long sword was an 


100 


Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69. 
Sakgagözü (Summers 1991, pp. 184-186, fig. 6b,8); Soli Pompeiopolis (Bittel 1940, pl. IV, fig. 6; Sandars 1961, 
p- 22, pl. 16,5) and Nallihan (Özgüç 1958, pp. 15-19; Tezcan 1960, p. 42, pl. XXX). 

102 One at Byblos (Dunand 1937, pp. 148-149, figs 138-139; Schaeffer 1948, pp. 60-61; Sandars 1961, p. 20, pl. 16,6) 
and two at Ugarit (Schaeffer 1955, pp. 226-229, fig. 277; Schaeffer 1956, pp. 170-178, figs 123-124: Schaeffer 1956, p. 259, 
fig. 224). 

103 [sopata near Knosso (Evans 1935, pp. 845-846, fig. 827a-b). 

104 For example, those from Dzoraget (Martirosjan 1964; Abramishvili 2001, p. 5, fig. 2,6); Vorotnaberd (Kushnareva 
1997, p. 102, fig. 45,1; Bobokhyan 2008, Kart. 12); Angekhakot (Kushnareva 1997, p. 102, fig. 45,4; Bobokhyan 2008, 
Kart. 12); and Dzora (Kushnareva 1997, p. 102, fig. 45,3; Bobokhyan 2008, Kart. 12) 

105 Those from Diyarbakir (Güterbock 1965, pp. 197-198, pl. XIII); Bodrum (Müller-Karpe 1994, pp. 440-441, 
Abb. 1,4); and Corum (Müller-Karpe 1997, pp. 43-432, Abb. 2,1). 

106 Ünal er al. 1991, pp. 46-52, figs 1-2; Salvini and Vagnetti 1994, pp. 215-235, figs 1-2; Hansen 1994, pp. 213—215; 
Taracha 2003, pp. 367-376, fig. 1 (Hattusa); Ünal 1999, pp. 207-225, figs 2-4 (Kastamonu). 

107 Sandars 1963, p. 152, pl. 26,47 (Mycenae); Riis 1957, p. 27; Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,18 (Galaxidi); Sandars 
1963, p. 146, pl. 23,17 (Mount Olympus); Persson 1931, pp. 34-36, pl. XX; Sandars 1963, p. 147 (Dendra); Monte- 
lius 1924, p. 106; Sandars 1961, p. 29; Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, p. 9 (Amorgus); Sandars 1963, p. 146 (Stockholm 
Museum). 
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object of prestige. Now it remains, first, to understand whether this type of sword was used as a 
weapon in everyday life or whether it was merely an aristocratic insigne dignitatis and, second, to 
better define the symbolic values of which it was the bearer. 

Studies on the arts of war in the Near East and the Southern Caucasus are almost absent for 
the second millennium. The only available evidence, which until now has not been systematically 
exploited, comes from rare written sources and iconography. 

In Akkadian, there is no specific word for ‘sword’; it is commonly designated by the logogram 
GIR (patru), which also connotes other, different types of bladed tools, such as knives or dag- 
gers.'® This is obviously explained by the absence of swords in third and second millennium 
Mesopotamia, but the situation is different in Anatolia. In fact, there are some texts of the Paleo- 
Assyrian Kültepe period where the ‘GIR ša A-šur is invoked as a witness of promises. Cécile 
Michel and Paul Garelli,"°? who published these texts, translate the term patru as ‘dagger’, but the 
inscription on the Diyarbakır sword, which is contemporary with the Assyrian colonies, may sup- 
port, in this specific case, a different translation. In this inscription, the logogram GÍR is used to 
identify the object itself, which is definitely a sword."? In this case, it is therefore clear that the 
term patru can be translated only as 'sword'. This alone is not enough to argue that the attribute 
of the god Assur mentioned in the Paleo-Assyrian texts is a sword, but it is a good indication. 
Given that the issue cannot be resolved from the philological point of view, it should also be 
considered that swords were prestige emblems, elite objects, and certainly more worthy of a god 
than a dagger, which was a more common tool. It would seem more probable that Paleo-Assyrian 
people swore on the sword, rather than the dagger, of the god Assur. 

The Kültepe texts which invoke the ‘GIR ša A-Sur’ are mainly found in the private archives of 
Assyrian merchants and can be defined as ‘legal oaths’.™ One might assume that the emblem of 
the god in this case was only a symbolic image, an abstract entity appealed to as a guarantor of the 
oath, but in fact the sword of Assur was a real object, as is well demonstrated by an extract from 
the correspondence between the karum Ursa and Kanesh. The text denounces a theft from the 
temple of Ursa — the ‘GIR ša A-šur appears among the stolen items." 

Swords (or daggers?) associated with deities are also found in Hittite texts. In this regard, 
mention should be made of a peculiar magic-religious ritual mentioned in a text and closely 
related to cosmology, which was found in 1957 at Bogazkóy during excavations and edited by 
H. Otten. The ritual consists of a complex ceremony in which a priest models some Hurrite 
chthonic deities — specifically, Aduntarri, Zulki, Irpitiga, Nara, Namáara, Minki, Amunki and 
Aapi — in the shape of a sword, ‘NUS GIR.MES du- zi’, and then plugs them into the 
ground.™3 


108 Op the uses and meanings of the term patru, refer CAD, vol. 12, pp. 279-283. 

19 Micheal and Garelli 1997. 

NO "The text is: a-na be-lim $a hu-te-Sa-lim be-li-Su lu-lu-a-num DUMU a-zi-zi-im a-na ba-lä-ü- Su ú ba-lá-at 
ma-ri-$u GIR ša 12 MA.NA ú-šé-ri-ib. For translation, see Güterbock 1965, p. 197. 

™ "The texts involved are: Kt 90/k, 156; Kt 90/k, 194; Kt 90/k, 1; Kt 90/k, 201; Kt 90/k, 115; Kt 90/k, 5; Kt 90/k, 341; 
Kt 90/k, 190; Kt 90/k, 342; Kt 90/k, 361; Kt 90/k, 154; Kt 90/k, 260; Kt 90/k, 340; Kt 90/k, 315; Kt 90/k 144; 
Kt 90/k 235; Kt 90/k, 179 (Michel and Garelli 1997, pp. 225-263). 


12 Kryszat 1999, p. 204. 
3 Otten 1961, pp. 115-157. 
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Fig. 12. Representations of long swords in iconographic sources. 1- The sword-eater of the Alacahóyük relief 
(after Akurgal 1962, fig. 62); 2- The Armenian goblet from Karashamb (after Rubinson 2008, fig. 55) and a detail of 
the decor (after Bobokhyan 2008, Taf. 52); seals with duel representations 3-4 Mycenae (after Càssola Guida, and 
Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, fig. 16 and after Karo 1930, Abb. 14); 5- Hagia Triada (after Càssola Guida and Zucconi 
Galli Fonseca 1992, fig. 10b); 6- Pylos (after Càssola Guida, Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, fig. 61); 
seals with hunting representations 7- British Museum (after Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, fig. 39); 
8- Thessaloniki (after Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, fig. 26); representations of possible rites of 
initiation 9- Chieftain Cup of Hagia Triada (after Rehak 1999a, pl. XLVII b); ro fresco from building Xesté III at 
Akrotiri (after Rehak 1999b, pl. CXLIX). 
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Representations of swords found in Anatolia are mostly concentrated in the Hittite period, 
where, however, the weapon often appears inserted in the scabbard and never unsheathed during 
a fight. Some interesting iconography, such as the well-known relief of the Sword-god of Yazilikaya 
(Fig. 13.1),"4 or the sword-eater on the Alacahöyük relief (Fig. 12.1),"? appear to characterise this 
weapon as a polyhedric object — sometimes a divine emblem — but in other cases even an instru- 
ment of entertainment. 

In second millennium Anatolia, the sword thus seems to be characterised as a multifaceted 
instrument, suitable for multiple uses. Surprisingly enough, however, among these uses, there is 
no evidence of the most obvious one; that is, the sword as a weapon in war. The only possible 
evidence for military use of the sword in this period comes from the Southern Caucasus. On the 
46 which belongs to the Trialeti culture and should be 
roughly contemporary with the Assyrian trade colonies in Cappadocia, warriors are fighting using 
weapons that indeed seem to be swords. The soldiers are facing each other in pairs, however, so 
that the image seems to represent scenes from a duel rather than a real war."7 

The studies on the arts of war in the Aegean are more developed, and they also, though mar- 
ginally, discuss the use of swords. Snodgrass, in particular, raises significant doubts about the 
robustness of the long swords, especially of those of Type I (Sandars’ Type A). In fact, the con- 
siderable length and the thinness of the blade made it particularly vulnerable; only one strong 
cutting hit could break the tang. Therefore, Snodgrass argues that this type of weapon could only 
have been used for duels."5 Thus, Type I swords may be compared to a modern foil, which is 
used as a thrusting weapon only. The situation may be different for swords of Types VIII and IX 
(Sandars’ Types C and D). These have a flat blade, which probably allowed striking with the side 
of the sword, and a more resistant handle. They seem to be more solid. According to Peatfield, 
the thickening of the blade and the introduction of guards to protect the hand, and thus allow 
close combat, in Types VIII and IX were two expedients designed to improve the efficacy of the 
swords during duels.” 

The use of swords during duels is also confirmed by Aegean iconography; in fact, some seals 
depicting close combat were found in tomb III of Circle A at Mycenae (Fig. 12.3—4)."? Similar 
items come from Crete,’ Athens,"? and Pylos (Fig. 12.6).? The sword also appears in hunting 


Armenian goblet of Karashamb (Fig. 12.2), 


"4 Bittel e£ al. 1975, pp. 163-164, Taf. 47, 50, 51. The connections of this image with the above mentioned Hittite 
ritual texts are quite suggestive. 

"5 Akurgal 1962, p. ror, fig. 62. 

46 Rubinson 2008, p. 90, fig. 55. 

77 The goblet of Karashamb shows several similarities to contemporary Paleo-Assyrian iconographies (Rubinson 
2003, p. 90), so it is possible that it represents costumes which were common to the two regions. 

u8 Snodgrass 1991, p. 18. 

7? Petfild 1990, p. 70. 

120 For the first seal see: Karo 1930, p. 49, Abb. 24; Sakellariou 1964, p. 22; Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli 
Fonseca 1992, p. 134, cat. 16; Dionisio et al. 2014, p. 77, cat. M8; for the second: Levi 1925-1926, p. 123; Karo 1930, 
p. 59, Taf. 24, Abb. 14; Evans 1930, p. 126, fig. 80a; Sakellariou 1964, p. 23; Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 
1992, p. 134, Cat. I4. 

121 Hagia Triada cretula (Fig. 12.5) (Levi 1925-1926, p. 123, fig. 130; Sakellariou 1985, p. 302, fig. 15; Càssola Guida 
and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, p. 129, cat. rob). 

2 Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, p. 149, cat. 48. 

133 Marinatos and Hirmer 1959, tav. 230; Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, p. 157, cat. 61; Dionisio 
et al. 2014, p. 78, cat. 197. 
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Fig. 13. Images of gods 1- Sword-god from Yazilikaya (after Seeher 2011, fig. 122); 2- Baal from Ugarit 
(after Caquot and Sznycer 1980: pl. X) and goddesses with swords 3- seal from Knossos (after Rehak 1998, pl. LVI ); 
5-6 plaque (after Rehak 1998, XLVI a) and fresco (after Rehak 1992, pl. XIa) from Mycenae. 
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scenes; for example, in the cases of a lentoid agate seal in the British Museum (Fig. 12.7) and the 
Thessaloniki gold capstone (Fig. 12.8).?4 

It is also possible that the sword was somehow linked to rites of initiation, as suggested by 
some well-known Aegean iconographies. For example, the scene that appears on the ‘Chieftain 
Cup’ (Fig. 12.9) from Hagia Triada, which is dated to the Late Minoan I, has been interpreted 
in different ways, but recendy Koehl, focusing on the different age of the two characters repre- 
sented and on the presence of an aspergillum next to the sword — a sacred symbol associated with 
a martial one — construed it as the representation of a male rite of passage.” 

The combination of long sword and aspergillum is also attested on a portion of fresco from the 
vast and complex decorative program of building Xesté III in Akrotiri (Fig. 12.10).?5 This build- 
ing was interpreted as a centre of cultic activities because of the presence of a lustral basin and 
the figurative program that, according to some scholars, represents phases of male and female 
initiation rites."7 In particular, the scene at issue, unfortunately very fragmented, represents five 
blue monkeys, already known in the iconography of Thera, who hold instruments including long 
swords, aspergilla and a lyre.?* 

Even duels and ritual hunting could be connected to initiation rites.?? Both activities are, in 
fact, a kind of gymnasium of war, and their practice takes place at that crucial moment of transi- 
tion that leads a young man to become a warrior. However, in order for the sword to develop 
from a sporting or hunting instrument into a weapon of offense, it was necessary to change its 
shape by making it less delicate and more suitable for a fight in which athletic rules give way to 
warlike violence. The creation of new types of long swords (Types VIII and IX) which by com- 
pensating for the deficits of Type I swords could be handled with less care, is significant in this 
respect. In any case, the long sword, although always present in the warrior's panoply, was not 
the best weapon to attack with, but was used only in specific circumstances. 

This is also evident in the later text of the ///a2, where heroes use their swords only after losing 
all other weapons. A relevant example is the killing of Iphidamas by Agamemnon, when he, after 
missing with his spear, uses his sword to inflict the coup de grace (Il. 11. 231-240). In principle, 
it can thus be assumed that the sword represents a weapon of second choice, not due to its sym- 
bolic value, which was always very high — even in the Jad it is designated as a prestigious and 
valuable object; for example, in the description of Agamemnon's sword (I. 11. 29-31) — but 
because it was considered less reliable in battle than the spear. 

The sword as a divine attribute, instead, is attested not only in Anatolia, but also in the Levant 
and in the Aegean area. There is, however, one major difference: whereas in the Near East it is 
always a male attribute, associated in Anatolia with gods like Ashur, Te$ub,5? and other deities, 


"4 Boardman 1970, fig. 106; Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, pp. 144—145, cat. 39 (British Museum); 
Evans 1935, p. 585, fig. 574; Boardman 1970, pp. 3-8, figs 1-3; Càssola Guida and Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, p. 139, 
cat. 26 (Thessaloniki). 

125 Koehl 1986, pp. 99-110. 

Rehak 1999. 

Vlachopolus 2008, p. 494. 

Rehak 1999, pp. 705-706. 

On ritual hunting, see, for example, Marinatos 1993, pp. 216-220. 

Bittel et al. 1975, pp. 150-151, Taf. 25-28; Seeher 2011, pp. 66-67, figs 61, 62, 64. 
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whose names are not known — as in the case of the Sword-god (Fig. 12.1), or in the Levant with 
the god Baal (Fig. 13.2)— for example, on the stele from Ugarit," in the Minoan-Mycenaean area 
it is often held by female deities. This is true of the goddess of the Knossos seal (Fig. 13.3), ?? but 
also of the war goddesses represented on the painted plaque (Fig. 13.4) and the parietal fresco 
(Fig. 13.5) at the Cult Centre of Mycenae.”3 

It is curious that an extremely masculine object like a sword is associated with female divine 
images, but the z0p0s of the warrior goddess is clearly present in both Eastern and Western reli- 
gions; one needs only think of Ištar or Athena, both of whom are often represented in arms.'3* 
There should be no doubt, however, that the sword is a male prerogative, a symbol of virile 


power, associated with female figures only in very specific contexts. 


Conclusions 


The diffusion of the long sword over such a large geographical area in a relatively short time 
is a consequence of the considerable cultural dynamism of second millennium BC societies and, 
more specifically, of the developing network of interconnections between the Anatolian/Levan- 
tine region and the Aegean world.» What deserves to be evaluated with greater interest in the 
future is not only the internationalisation, in the course of the Middle Bronze Age and especially 
the Late Bronze Age, of trade and the wide-ranging distribution of specific products, but also the 
sharing of common traditions, ideologies and symbols. 

What emerged from this study of the long sword is, in fact, the participation by peoples with 
different cultures and geographical origins in a set of universally accepted values. In practice, this 
becomes manifest in the emergence of a new aristocracy, which maintains or exhibits its power 
through military exercise. All this is well documented by the sumptuous elite graves in which 
long swords were found along with ostentatious and valuable weapon sets. The virtues that the 
sword embodies show a common thread, and recur unchanged even in more recent times. The 
sword is a symbol of temporal and divine power, virility and military virtues, a faithful compan- 
ion of the young man who is about to become a warrior, a noble object, whose possession is 
restricted to only those who boast a prestigious lineage, and, lastly, a guarantee of justice and 


fidelity. 


131 Schaeffer 1933, p. 123; Caquot and Sznycer 1980, p. 24, pl. X. 

132 Evans 1935, p. 937, fig. 907; Furumark 1941, p. 79; Rehak 1998, pp. 230-231, pl. LVL7; Cassola Guida and 
Zucconi Galli Fonseca 1992, p. 133, cat. 15; Dionisio et al. 2014, p. 76, cat. 194. 

33 Demakopulou 1988, p. 189; Rehak 1998, pp. 227—228 (plaque); Marinatos 1988, pp. 245-251; Rehak 1992, 
pp. 39-61, pls. IX-X, 1998, p. 228, pls. XLIVb-XLVIVc (fresco). 

34 On the figures of warrior goddesses in the Near East, see Colbow 1991. 

55 "These phenomena have been extensively studied: see, among many others, Cline 1994; Alberti and Sabatini 2012; 
Aruz et al. 2013. On the role of metals in the long-distance trade system of the Bronze Age in particular, see, most 
recently, Abramishvili (2017, pp. 15-31). 
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Catalogue 


Southern Caucasus 


Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 
I Samtavro kurgan No. 243 (Fig. 4.1) |I FC. C. XX-XVIII | Abramishvili 2001, p. 4, Taf. 2,7 
2 Lilo kurgan No. ı I EC; C. XVII-XV | Abramishvili 200r, p. 4, Taf. 2,3 
3 Mravaltskali kurgan No.12 I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Picchelauri 1987, p. 37, Taf. XLIV 
4 Tetri Kvebi kurgan No. 1 I EC. C. XVII-XV | Abramishvili 2001, p. 5, Taf. 2,4 
5 Saduga kurgan No. 2 I FC. C. XX-XVIII | Abramishvili 2001, p. 5, Taf. 2,1 
6 Dzoraget (Fig. 4.2) I S.F. UNK. Abramishvili 2001, p. 5, Taf. 2,6 
7 Ghatchaghan I EC. (?) | C. XX-XVIII | Abramishvili 2001, p. 5 Taf. 2,5 
8 Maisan Valley I RC. C. XX-XVIII | Aresjan 1986, p. 494. 
9 Lori-Berd I UNK. |C. XX-XVIII | Bobokhyan 2008, p. 60, Taf. 24 
Io | Vorotnaberd I EC. UNK. Kushnareva 1997, p. 102, fig. 45,1 
n  [Angekhakot I EC. UNK. Kushnareva 1997, p. 102, fig. 45,4 
12 | Dzora, Hydroelectric power stations | I EC. UNK. Kushnareva 1997, p. 102, fig. 45,3 
13 | Nojemberjan I UNK. | UNK. Bobokhyan 2008, Kart. 12 
14 | Odzun I UNK. | UNK. Areshian, 2008, p. 58, Abb. 2/2 
15 Gachiani UNK. | UNK. | UNK. Sherazadishvili in press?6 
Anatolia 
Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 
I Alacahóyük tomb Ar II EC. M. III Kosay 1944, pp. 118-120, pl. LXXXI,26 
2  |Alacahóyük tomb S II EC. M. III Kosay 1944, pp. 118-120, pl. LXXXI,26 
3 Alacahóyük tomb K (Fig. 4.6) II EC. M. III Kosay 1944, pp. 118-120, pl. LXXXI,26 
4 Gaziantep II H. C. XX-XVII | Summers 1991, pp. 184-186, fig. 6a,7 
5 Gaziantep II H. C. XX-XVII | Summers 1991, pp. 184-186, fig. 6b,8 
6 Corum II UNK. |UNK. Müller-Karpe 1997, pp. 431-432, Abb. 2,1 
7 Soli Pompeiopolis (Fig. 7.1) IV H. C. XX-XVII | Bittel 1940, pl. IV, fig. 6 
8 Kültepe II U.C C. XX-XVII | Özgüç 1986, p. 75, pl. 129,3 
9 Kültepe II U.C C. XX-XVII | Özgüç 1986, p. 75, pl. 129,4 
ı0 | Bodrum Ul UNK. | UNK. Miiller-Karpe 1994, pp. 440-441, Abb. 1,4 
u Bolu MI F.C. UNK. Müller-Karpe 1994, pp. 441-442, Abb. 5,1 
ı2 |Nallihan IV H. UNK. Özgüç 1958, pp. 15-19 


36 "The text only mentions that the sword is preserved in the Rustavi Historical Museum; there is no additional 
information about it. 
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Inv. | Place Type |Context | Date Bibliography* 

15. |Nallihan IV H. UNK. Özgüç 1958, pp. 15-19 

14 | Diyarbakir (Fig. 5) II UNK. |C. XX-XVIII | Güterbock 1965, pp. 197—198, pl. XIII 
r5 | Hattusa (Fig. 7.2) V S.F. C. XVII-XV | Unal et al. 1991, pp. 46-52, figs 1-2 
16 | Kasatamonu (Fig. 7.3) V S.F. UNK. Unal 1999, pp. 207-225, figs 2-4 
Levant 

Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 

I Byblos (Fig. 3.7) I H. C. XX-XVIII | Dunand 1937, pp. 148-149, figs 138-139 
2 Tell Es-Sa'Idiyeh VIII EC. C. XIV orl. | Pritchard 1980, p. 16, fig. 5,13 

3 Ugarit (Fig. 5.5) VI H. C. XIV orl. | Schaeffer 1955, pp. 226—229, fig. 277 
4 Ugarit (Fig. 5.6) VII |U.C. C. XIV orl | Schaeffer 1956, pp. 277-279, pl. X 

5 Ugarit VII H, C. XIV orl. | Schaeffer 1956, p. 256, fig. 224 

6 Ugarit VII H: C. XIV orl. | Schaeffer 1956, p. 256, fig. 224 

7 Ugarit VII H. C. XIV orl. | Schaeffer 1956, p. 256, fig. 224 

8 Ugarit VII H. C. XIV orl. | Schaeffer 1956, p. 256, fig. 224 

9 Gezer (Fig. 5.10) VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,16 

10 | Alalakh VII |U.C. C. XIV orl. | Sandars 1963, p. 153 

Crete 

Inv. | Place Type |Context | Date Bibliography* 

I Malia (Fig. 4.3) I U.C. C. XX-XVIII | Chapouthier 1938, pp. 15-30, figs 4, 10 
2 Malia I U.C. C. XX-XVIII | Chapouthier 1938, pp. 1-30, figs 4, II 
3 Malia I U.C. C. XX-XVIII | Charbonneaux 1925, pp. 1-18, pl. 1 

4 Arkalochori (batch of so pcs. ca) I SC. C. XX-XVIII | Hazzidakis 1912, pp. 35-47 

5 Zakros I UG. C. XVII-XV | Platon 1963, p. 272 

6 Zakros I UG, C. XVII-XV | Platon 1963, p. 272 

7 Knossos I EC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1935, pp. 845-846, fig. 827a 

8 Knossos I EC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1935, pp. 845-846, fig. 827b 

9 Knossos VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1906, pp. 53-37, figs 38, 110 

10 | Knossos (Fig. 7.6) VII | KC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1906, pp. 53-37, figs 53, 12 

II Knossos I EC. C. XIV orl | Evans 1906, p. 5o 

12 | Knossos VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1906, p. 62, figs 66, 110a 

13 | Knossos I EC, C. XIV orl. | Evans 1906, p. 66 

14 | Knossos I EC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1906, p. 98 

15 | Knossos VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Evans 1935, p. 849, fig. 832 

16 | Knossos VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Hutchinson 1956, pp. 68-73, fig. 2,16 
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Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 

17 | Knossos VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Hood 1956, pp. 81-99, fig. 3,5, pl. 14 e 

18 | Knossos VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Hood and De Jong 1952, pp. 249, 265, 
fig. 15 a, pl. so 

19 | Knossos VII =| EC. C. XIV orl. | Mervyn and Catling 1974, p. 226, 
figs 16-17 

20 | Kato Syme Viannou IQ) S.C. C. XVII-XV | Lebessi 1976, p. 10 

21 | Kato Syme Viannou IQ) S.C. C. XVII-XV | Lebessi 1976, p. 10 

22 | Kato Syme Viannou IQ) S.C; C. XVII-XV | Lebessi 1976, p. 10 

23 | Kydonia UNK. | EC. C. XIV orl | Andreadaki-Vlazaki 2010, p. 525 

Mycenae 

Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 

I Circle B tomb A I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, pp. 27-28, tav. 1702 

2 Circle B tomb A I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 28, tav. 1703, 178 

3 Circle B tomb A I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p 28, tav. 17o1 

4 Circle B tomb I" IX EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 70, tav. 54o1 

5 Circle B tomb T I EC: C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 70 tav. 5442 

6 Circle B tomb I" I EG. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, pp. 70-71, tav. 5404 

7 Circle B tomb I I BG. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 71 tav. 5494 

8 Circle B tomb A IX EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, pp. 85-86, tav. 67-68 

9 Circle B tomb Z I FC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 105, tav. 90 

10 |Circle B tomb I I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 118, tav. 98e, 99% 

u Circle B tomb A I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 139, tav. 121% 

12 | Circle B tomb N (Fig. 6.3) I FC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 170, tav. 1471, 61 

3 | Circle B tomb N (Fig. 6.4) I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Mylonas 1973, p. 170, tav. 14702, (2 

14 | Circle A tomb IV IX EC. C. XVI-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121, pl. LXXII 

15 | Circle A tomb IV IX EG: C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121, pls. LXXIN-LXXIV 

16 | Circle A tomb IV IX EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121, pl. XCIX 

17 |Circle A tomb IV IX EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121, pl. LXXIII 

18 | Circle A tomb IV I (?) EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121 

19 | Circle A tomb IV I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121, pl. LXXII 

20 | Circle A tomb IV (Fig. 6.1) I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 71-121, pl. LXXIII 

21 | Circle A tomb V I RC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXXII 

22 | Circle A tomb V I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150 

23 Circle A tomb V (Fig. 6.2) IX EG. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXXI 

24 | Circle A tomb V I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXXI 

25 | Circle A tomb V I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXX 

26 | Circle A tomb V ji FC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXX 
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Inv. | Place Type |Context | Date Bibliography* 

27 |\Circle A tomb V I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXX 

28 | Circle A tomb V I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXX 

29 | Circle A tomb V I EG. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXXI 
30 | Circle A tomb V I EC, C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXXI 
31 | Circle A tomb V I EG, C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 121-150, pl. LXXX 

32 | Circle A tomb VI I EC. C. XVII-XV | Karo 1930, pp. 150-166 

33 | Chamber tomb 81 VII | EC. C. XVII-XV | Tsountas 1897, pp. 107-108, pl. 8,2 
34 | Chamber tomb 78 IX EC. C. XVII-XV | Tsountas 1897, pp. 107-108, pl. 8,1 
35 | Acropolis VIII, |UNK. |UNK. Sandars 1965, p. 152, pl. 26,47 
Continental Greece 

Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 

I Kakovatos tholos B I FC. C. XVII-XV | Miller 1909, p. 298, Abb. 14 

2 Dendra tholos tomb IX EC. C. XIV or l. | Persson 1931, p. 34, pl. XX No. IV 

3 Dendra tholos tomb IX EC. C. XIV or l. | Persson 1931, p. 35, pl. XX No. II 

4 Dendra tholos tomb XII |EC. C. XIV or l. | Persson 1931, pp. 35-36, pl. XX No. III 
5 Dendra tholos tomb IX EC. C. XIV orl. | Persson 1931, p. 34, pl. XX No. IV 

6 Dendra (?) UNK. | UNK. |UNK. Sandars 1963, p. 146 

7 Prosymna chamber tomb XXXVII VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Blegen 1937, pp. 123-128, fig. 298 

8 Peramatos Ioannina VII | EC. UNK. Dakaris 1958, p. 131, fig. 6 

9 Galaxidi VII |UNK. | UNK. Riis 1957, p. 27 

10. | Mount Olympus (?) VII |UNK. | UNK. Sandars 1963, p. 146, pl. 23,17 

II UNK. UNK. | UNK. |UNK. Sandars 1963, p. 146 

12. | Nichoria tholos tomb I BG; C. XIV orl. | Wilkie 1987, p. 132, pl. XXXIlIa 

13 | Perati tomb 12 VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Iakovides 1954, pp. 89-103, fig. 5 

14 | Argo mound E tomb 5 I (2) EC. C. XX-XVIII | Protonotariou-Deilaki 1990, p. 79, fig. 17b 
15 |Agios Vasileios (batch of 16 pcs.) I U.C. C. XVII-XV | Not published 

16 | Pylos VII =| EC. C. XVII-XV_| Not published 

17 | Galatas tomb 3 I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Not published 

18 | Tangara VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Orlandoi 1971, p. 18, fig. 15 

19 | Iolco tomb 6 UNK. | EC. C. XVII-XV_ | Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69 
20 | Orchomenos UNK. | U.C. (?) | C. XIV orl. | Driessen and Macdonald 1984, p. 69. 
21 | Athens Agora’s cemetery VII =| EC. C. XIV orl. | Immerwahr 1973, pp. 12-13, fig. 21 
22 | Thebes I EC, C. XX-XVIII | Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, p. 18, Taf. 5,31 
23 | Epidaurus sanctuary of Apollo IX SC. C. XIV orl. | Papadimitriou 1948, pp. 101-102 

24 | Epidaurus sanctuary of Apollo VII | S.C. C. XIV orl. | Papadimitriou 1948, pp. 101-102 
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Islands 
Inv. | Place Type | Context | Date Bibliography* 
I Aegina King's Grave I EC. C. XX-XVIII | Kilian-Dirlmeier 1997, pp. 13-23, Abb. 5-7 
2 Rhodes Ialysos tomb IV VIII EC. C. XIV orl. | Maiuri 1926, p. 100, fig. 15 
3 Rhodes Ialysos tomb IV IX EC. C. XIV orl. | Maiuri 1926, p. 100, fig. 15 
4 Rhodes Ialysos tomb LXXIV VIII | EC. C. XIV or l. | Jacopi 1930, p. 297, figs 42-43 
5 Skopelos Staphilos Tomb I EC. C. XVII-XIV | Platon 1949, pp. 534-573, pl. 1b 
6 Levkas Nidhri tomb R7 (Fig. 4.4) I EC. M. III Dórpfeld 1927, p. 229 
7 Levkas Nidhri tomb 24, I BG. C. XX-XII | Dörpfeld 1927, p. 241 
8 Euboea VII | EC. C. XIV orl. | Themeles 1972, 250, pl. 215a 
9 Amorgos I UNK. | UNK. Montelius 1924, 106, pl. 9,2 
IO | Amorgos I UNK. | UNK. Montelius 1924, 106, pl. 9,2 
II Amorgos I UNK. | UNK. Cook 1951, p. 251 
12 | Amorgos 1 UNK. |UNK. Cook 1951, p. 251 
LEGEND: 
EC. = funerary context 
S.F. = sporadic find 
H = hoard 
U.C. - urban context 
S.C. = sacred context 
UNK. = unknown 
C. - century/ centuries B.C. 
orl. = or later 
M. = millennium 


*NB: Only the first bibliographic reference is reported here (further literature is mentioned in the text). 
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Abstract 


This paper examines aspects of early archaeological research in the southern Caucasus, especially Azerbaijan, 
during the tsarist and Soviet periods. It argues that the imprint left by the early antiquaries was profound 
and Eurocentric, influencing later investigations. It also argues that these early collections, now mostly held 
in European museums, should be re-investigated in their own right and in light of recent archaeological 
discoveries. 


Research History and Historiography of the Caucasian Archaeology: The Early Years 


Problems in the research history and historiography of Caucasian archaeology related to the 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages began to appear as early as 1829. While in work of the Soviet 
period, under the ruling ideology, the nature of these problems was obvious, they began to take 
new shapes after the fall of the Soviet Union. 

The history of Caucasian archaeology is thought to have begun in 1829, when a professor from 
Hessen, 28-year-old Friedrich Eduard Schulz (1799-1829), visited the Caucasus and voiced his 
views, and his interpretation of the archaeological data. Carl Ritter, the founder of modern his- 
torical geography had called the attention of Schulz, a philosopher and scholar of Oriental studies, 
to this field of research, with the promise of a reasonable chance of success in obtaining new scien- 
tific results. * The French supported Schulz financially and thus he was able to visit Turkey and 
Iran, including their Armenian regions, several times during 1828 and 1829. The Société Asiatique, 
a society of French scholars who had devoted their lives to the study of Asia, assisted Schulz in 
conducting his research in the city of Van in this period. 

While carrying out research with a German friend, Schulz’s focus on prehistory at Kelishin, a 
mountain village in northern Iraq, near the border with Iran at the Kelishin Pass, led to the dis- 
covery of the Kelishin Stele, with its famous and important cuneiform inscriptions in a Urartian- 
Assyrian bilingual text, dating to 800 BC. However, Schulz was perceived not only as a scientist 


1 Lehmann-Haupt 1910, p. 6. 
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in the countries he was visiting. In 1829, he fell victim to the greed of the then Kurdish leader.” He 
was killed in the mountains near Chelemerik (Hakkari) after the head of Bashkali, Nurullah Bey, 
ordered his killing, having erroneously taken him for a spy. In the same year, the Russian 
researcher A. Yanovsky was sent from Moscow to Azerbaijan. The purpose of his trip was to 
search for the traces of Caucasian Albania described by Roman and Greck historians such as Pliny 
and Strabo. He published all the information he collected in his monograph, Ancient Caucasian 
Albania (1846) 

From the 18' century onwards we can observe growing interest among the European public 
in those ancient cultures which are documented in the scriptures. This concerns all the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, as we can see from the military and scientific endeavour of Napoleon Bonaparte 
between 1798 and 1801, but also regions such as the Caucasus. From the 1830s, more and more 
foreigners began to show interest in the history of the Caucasus and to visit the region from 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Austria. Cultural monuments belonging to the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages in the southern Caucasus are known in the archaeological literature under the 
following three names: Central South Caucasian culture, Genje-Karabakh culture and Khojaly- 
Gedebey culture. At first these antiquaries sold their excavated finds to European museums, 
thereby initiating interest in archaeology in the Caucasus. In 1834, the French researcher Frederic 
Du Bois de Montpéreux travelled from Shusha (Nagorno-Karabakh) to Tbilisi. On his way he 
stopped for a while in Helenendorf (today Goygol in Azerbaijan), where he conducted excavations, 
collecting bronze items and black ceramics. He excavated 30 kurgans (burial mounds) in today's 
territory of Nakhchivan, and sent the finds to France. He published the results of his research by 
1839, in the monograph Voyage autour du Caucase, chez les Tcherkesses et les Abkhases, en Colchide, 
en Arménie et en Crimée. 

In the last third of the 19" century, ancient finds were no longer automatically transported to 
Europe. In 1867, Gustaf Radde (1831-1914), a biologist and geographer from the city of Danzig 
(today Gdansk in Poland), founded a Caucasian museum and library in Tbilisi; he also became 
its first director. Furthermore, a scientific centre for the study of the history and culture of Cau- 
casian ethnic groups was established there. Both institutions were later merged into today's Geor- 
gian National Museum in Tbilisi. 

In 1871, the Caucasian Archaeological Committee was founded in Tbilisi.* Its task was to organ- 
ise, evaluate and inspect scientific archaeological excavations. In 1881, the Fifth Archaeological 
Congress was held in Tbilisi, with Caucasia as its main topic. It declared thorough archaeological 
research in the Caucasus to be an important objective and decided this goal should be met under 
the surveillance of the Caucasian Department of the Imperial Russian Archaeologic Society. As a 
consequence of the congress, many years after the the first investigations in the region, the interest 
of Russian and foreign researchers in this region decisively increased. A. A. Ivanovsky, a geographer, 
conducted many excavations in the territory of North and South Azerbaijan on the orders of the 
Archaeological Society in Moscow. Finds from over 72 stone cist graves were handed over to the 
Historic Museum in Moscow and published under the title Materials of Caucasian Archaeology. 


> Lehmann-Haupt 1910, p. 6. 
? Yanovskiy 1846. 
* Bünyadov 1960, p. 9. 
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Because the scientific and methodological approach of this publication is now somewhat outdated 
it can no longer be used as a standard reference. 

In 1896, an inspector of the local state school in Elizavetpol, A.Y. Yoakimov, conducted a 
number of excavations and his finds were sent to the State History Museum in Moscow, together 
with various artefacts which had been found by local residents during construction work. A 
mining engineer of German origin, B. Schultz, and a pharmacist, B. Rosendorf, together with 
his brother, conducted archaeological expeditions in Western Azerbaijan without registering their 
finds. Among the finds thus illegally obtained, those considered to be commercially valuable were 
sent to Europe by the excavators, while they destroyed the rest of the artefacts.’ 

The French researcher Jacques de Morgan (1857-1924) conducted archaeological excavations 
for several years in Iran, Armenia and Azerbaijan. In 1890, he explored and studied a considerable 
number of caves and dolmens in the Talysh Mountains (Azerbaijan) and opened more than 
230 graves, where he found artefacts belonging to the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages. In one of 
these graves, de Morgan discovered up to 16 kg of bronze items. Some of the most valuable arte- 
facts he sent to the Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, close to Paris. De Morgan, as well as 
Belck, who will be discussed below, should be considered illegal excavators, whose profession was 
looting artefacts and robbing graves rather than conducting scientific research." De Morgan and 
Belck bluntly expressed their views about their actions in writing; thus, from de Morgan: “My 
people who are collecting prey (sic!) for me, have conducted some excavations."? 

Most of the abovementioned excavations were more commercially than scientifically motivated.? 
So it is no surprise that it is no longer possible to reconstruct the original excavation results, as 
information about the finds is difficult to locate in excavation reports, if such reports were written 
at all. 

In 1896, in Nakhchivan (Gizil-Vank, N. F. Fyodorov excavated many Bronze and Iron Age 
monuments on the orders of the Archaeological Commission. Today, his finds are kept in the State 
Museum of History in Moscow.'? 

In recent times, it was thought possible to relocate archaeological finds obtained through exca- 
vations in the Caucasus in the Caucasian museum which had been established by Radde in Tbilisi; 
however, it has become clear that exceptional finds were dispersed over quite a number of col- 
lections and museums. This situation is illustrated by the history of some sensational finds from 
a burial mound at Redkin Lager, further discussed below, located today on Armenian territory; 
theses finds are scattered all over the world and are testimony to the dispersion of Caucasian her- 
itage. Early authorities were well aware of this problem. A branch of the Moscow Archaeological 
Society was established in Tbilisi in 1901. The authorities tried to stop the transfer of prehistoric 
archaeological finds from the Caucasus to Europe, believing they should be kept in the society's 
archives. After the foundation of the society, excavations could only be conducted with its permis- 
sion and under its control. 


5 Safarov 1989, p. 9. 

6 Bünyadov 1960, p. 9. 

7 Mahmudov 2008, pp. 10-12. 
* Mahmudov 2008, p. 215. 

? Bünyadov 1960, pp. 7-8. 

'?^ Bünyadov 1960, p. Io. 
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In 1905, B. A. Skinder, a reserve officer, opened two stone cists and seven burial mounds near 
Chovdar in Elizavetpol (Genje, Helenendorf). In 1906, he published a monograph Experience of 
Archaeological Expedition." In 1908, Ferdinand Lasso, a mining and construction engineer, opened 
seven stone cists in Dashkasan, in the village Gushchu. Only a small part of the finds was trans- 
ported to the Ethnological Museum in Helenendorf; the whereabouts of the rest is still unknown.” 
In 1904, the Armenian ethnologist E. Lalayan conducted excavations in the remains of ancient 
settlements in Gizil-Vang (Nakhchivan) on the bank of the river Aras, where he found examples 
of cultural heritage from the Neolithic period and from the Bronze and Iron Ages; but only an 
(undefined) percentage of these finds reached the Caucasus museum in Tbilisi.” 

Other European researchers ignored the requirement of obtaining permission and conducted 
their excavations as before, which subsequently led to the division of finds. An example of this bad 
behaviour can be seen in the actions of the teachers of German origin O. Wenzel and D. Ber- 
mann. They opened some burial mounds near Helenendorf and sent the best pieces to Germany, 
while finds they considered unremarkable were destroyed.'4 

From 1908 to 1920, V. Ter-Gusakov excavated near Genje. He handed several of his discover- 
ies over to the newly established National Museum of History of Azerbaijan and tried to system- 
atically catalogue those and all his other finds as well. In 1913, he properly catalogued the archae- 
ological finds from the Bronze Age stone cist graves found in the village of Gushchu, along with 
bronze and ceramic objects collected by villagers, and he donated them to the Georgian National 
Museum." 

From 1914 to 1922, during World War I and the Russian Civil War, institutionalised excavations 
came to a halt. Despite this, many local grave robbers continued to hunt for trophies. A number 
of cultural treasures from the Caucasus today adorn famous museums in Germany, France and 
Austria. In most cases, their exact origin is not specified. 

Hereinafter, we will focus on the history of excavations between the second half of the 19" cen- 
tury and World War I. This history is related to the Siemens brothers, amongst others. 

In 1843, Immanuel Nobel’s sons, Alfred, Ludwig and Robert, travelled from Sweden to Russia. 
They started producing weapons for the tsarist Russian Army which were used in the Crimean 
War (1853-1856). For them, it was a profitable business. In 1873, Robert Nobel came to Lenkoran 
in the south of Azerbaijan in order to make rifle butts from ironwood trees that grew there. From 
Lenkoran he went to Baku, where he noticed that the oil wells made the coffers ring and therefore 
decided that it could be worth opening a new business for the family there. In 1875, the Nobel 
brothers founded the “Nobel Bros. Oil Producing Company” (Fig. 1). Subsequently, they signed 
a contract with the Siemens brothers which stipulated that they were entitled to receive all cop- 
per and pyrite (sulphur pyrite) that arose as a by-product of the quarries. As a result, the Siemens 
Brothers for quite some time had exclusive mining rights to almost all the copper mines near 
Gedebey in Azerbaijan. 


" Skinder 1906, pp. 9-10. 
12 Safarov 1989, p. Io. 

5 Bünyadov 1960, p. 11. 
14 Safarov 1989, p. Io. 

15 Safarov 1989, p. 1o. 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Caspian Sea presumably made by Captain Gärber in 1728. Printed in 1735. 
(Photo: 3olet deyatelnosti Brat'yev Nobel. 1879-1909. Saint Petersburg 1910). 
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As early as 1847, the company Siemens & Halske had founded a subsidiary company in Russia 
dedicated to setting up a telegraph network. In order to mine and process the copper needed for 
the wires, in 1864 the Siemens brothers bought a copper mine in Gedebey, where they built a 
factory. Ernst Werner Siemens laid the first stone but he tasked his brother Walter with construc- 
tion and the factory was open by August 1865. Unfortunately, Walter Siemens was not involved 
in the further expansion of the company, because in November 1868 he fell from his horse during 
a riding excursion and shortly thereafter, passed away due to his severe injuries. Like his brother 
Otto, Walter was buried in the Catholic cemetery in Tbilisi. After Walter’s death, his brothers 
Werner and Carl took over direction of the factory (Figs 2-3). 

Even while building the factory, construction workers had come across archaeological remains 
and finds like stone cist graves, skeletons, weapons and bronze jewellery. The artefacts were sent 
to Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902) in Berlin, who was a close friend of the Siemens family. Virchow, 
a medical doctor and an anthropologist by education, had varied interests, especially in domestic 
and extra-European archaeology. He was a co-founder of the Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte (Berlin Society for Anthropology, Ethnology and Prehistory 
[BGAEU]). One of the members and sponsors of the BGAEU was Werner Siemens. When he 
came into contact with the Caucasian artefacts he was engaged in other tasks, so he forwarded the 
finds to a confidant. This was the abovementioned Waldemar Belck, who also settled in Gedebey. 
Particularly seen in retrospect, Belck's excavations must be considered illegal, and motivated pre- 
dominantly by financial gains. Belck did not care about archaeological layers and tore apart the 
archaeological record. He accumulated quite a large collection of finds over many years, most of 
which were sent to Rudolf Virchow in Berlin. 

There were also others in the Siemens enterprises from whom Virchow received finds from the 
Caucasus. For example, in 1883 Siemens Brothers employed an engineer called Koch in Shamkhor 
(today Shemkir) who gave the Siemens brothers 40 artefacts made of flint as a gift. Some more 
firestones were added to the collection and donated again to Rudolf Virchow, who was interested 


Fig. 2. Copper foundry in Gedebey. (Photo: Siemens Historical Institute, Corporate Archives, Berlin). 
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Fig. 3. Gedebey at the end of the roth/beginning of the 2oth century. 
Photo: Siemens Historical Institute, Corporate Archives, Berlin). 


in the Caucasus from an anthropological, archaeological and historical point of view.'° In 1884, 
during construction work, another employee of Siemens, Kirchhof, came across a few stone cist 
graves when performing some construction work in the yard of the factory. Over the course of 
his employment he acquired a private collection, which he showed Belck when he visited Gedebey 
for the first time. Belck “allowed me to select the best pieces of his collection for Mr Virchow 
who had a good reputation everywhere I came to, in the Russian as well as in the Turkish part of 
Armenia (sic!).”'7 

Rudolf Virchow's scientific interest in the Caucasus was based on a dispute between two factions, 
one anthropological and one archaeological, which Virchow had committed himself to resolving. 
On the anthropological side, we may quote the theory of Friedrich Blumenbach (1752-1840), who 
considered the Caucasus the place of origin of the “white race”; on the archaeological side, following 
the Greek tradition, the Caucasus was considered the region in which metallurgy originated. The 
BGAEU, co-founded by Virchow, and the Rudolf Virchow Foundation supported Waldemar Belck 
from 1888-1891, because they hoped to get an answer from his excavations to the questions concerning 
the origins of the Indo-Europeans. At this time, the matter was intensively discussed amongst philolo- 
gists, anthropologists and archaeologists, all of whom supposed it to be in the regions of the Caucasus.” 
From his anthropological research on skeletons originating from the Southern Caucasus, Virchow 
concluded that based on the shape of their skulls they were “Caucasians”, which he defined as a “race”. 
He considered the Armenians the ethnic group with the closest relationship to them.” 

All skeletons related to the Caucasian anthropological type were subsequently classified as 
Armenians, without considering additional information such as the age of the graves they were 
found in or additional archaeological finds in those graves. Nothing more specific was noted in 
relation to the different Caucasian peoples. This incautious classification has been the root of 
many incorrect scientific interpretations, right up until today. Unfortunately, the error in the con- 
clusion “Caucasian equals Armenian” or “Caucasian finds are Armenian finds” is not always high- 
lighted, and it can be presumed that not all researchers working in this region are aware of the 


16 Safarov 1989, p. 7. 

7 Belck 1893, p. 67. 

18 Kohlmeyer and Saherwala 1893, p. 15. 
19 Virchow 1895, p. 4. 
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background information. We must underline at this point that it is of utmost importance to discuss 
these interpretations — which were the product of their historic contexts — in order not only to 
understand their causes, but also to be able to rewrite the historiography of the Caucasus as recorded 
over the hundred years that followed them, especially in the light of the results of recent research. 

Mainly known as a medical doctor, Virchow was also a passionate collector of archaeological 
finds from the Caucasus. He first stored these at the Museum of Pathology of Berlin University, 
where they were kept until his death in 1902. Those of his bronze finds which had been sent to 
Berlin were transported to the Department of Prehistory of the Royal Museum of Ethnology in 
Berlin after his death.?? 

Virchow generously financed and supported many — mainly illegal — excavations, conducted 
by various assistants, Germans or locals of German origin, in the Northern and Southern Cauca- 
sus. Vassily Dolbezhev also received financial remuneration from Virchow. The Imperial Archae- 
ological Commission founded in 1895 in St Petersburg conducted excavations in all Russian 
regions including the Caucasus and the finds were sent to Moscow and St Petersburg. The head 
of the official archaeological expedition in Ossetia, Vassily Dolbezhev, also State Council and 
senior teacher in the Vladikavkaz high school, was “a very resolute and intelligent man,” accord- 
ing to Virchow.?' Both the head of the local Ossetian clan, Khabosh Kanukhoff, who controlled 
grave robberies in Koban, and Dolbezhev were selling their finds, preferably to wealthy foreign- 
ers. Dolbezhev was authorised by Virchow, in addition, to deal in duplicates and triplicates at his 
discretion, and this gave him extra incentive to continuously increase the number of finds. 

Virchow's methods led to a loss of important information about cultural layers at the sites, 
which were destroyed while digging out only pieces of obvious value. Finds of this kind formed 
the basis of collections developed in European national states. The finds commissioned by Vir- 
chow were sent to Berlin, Ernest Chantré and Jacques de Morgan's to France (to the museums 
of Saint-Germain-en-Laye and Lyon), and Franz Heger's to Austria and the Museum of Natural 
History in Vienna. 

Friedrich Bayern was one of Virchow’s principal “assistants”, called by Virchow the “founder 
of Caucasian prehistory.”** Bayern was born in 1817 in Kronstadt in Transylvania (today Brashov, 
Romania) and died in 1886. He profited through generous financing from Virchow and conducted 
excavations in the Caucasus which could hardly be considered archaeological, especially in such 
areas as Marienfeld (1869), Sartashli (1869), Mtskheta-Samtavro (1872), Kazbek (1879) and Redkin 
Lager (1879). 

The Caucasian Museum in Tbilisi was designated as the collection centre for archaeological 
finds from throughout the Caucasus in tsarist Russia. One part of Bayern's Redkin Lager collec- 
tion was sent to Tbilisi, another to Moscow, and the rest to Virchow in Berlin. Today, only a small 
part of this collection is preserved in the Museum of Prehistory and Early History (MVF) in 
Berlin. These finds have not been studied and nor have they been published to date. In 1925, the 
Caucasian museum in Tbilisi handed over a part of the Redkin Lager exhibits to the newly estab- 
lished National Museum of the History of Azerbaijan in Baku (Figs 4-17).” 


2° Motzenbäcker 1996, p. 7. 

2 Virchow 1881, Suppl. pp. 411-427. 
22 Virchow 1895, p. 21. 

^ Halilli 2006, pp. 238—239. 
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Fig. 4. Map of the Eastern prehistoric Caucasus. Drawn by de Morgan. 


Fig. 5. Redkin Lager. Dark grey jar. Polished, and decorated with incised pattern. 
H: 21.3 cm; Rim Diam: 8.4 cm; Body Diam: 16.2 cm; Base: 8.5 cm. Inv. AF 899. 
Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 
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Fig. 6. Redkin Lager. Single-handled cup. Fig. 7. Redkin Lager. Biconcial bowl. 
Grey, polished, biconical body, rim decorated Dark grey, polished surface. Two shallow grooves around 
with horizontal grooves. H: 12.2 cm; the girth. H: 12.7 cm; Rim Diam: 20.7 cm; 
Rim Diam: 12.8 cm; Body Diam: 15 cm; Body Diam: 22.4 cm; Base: 8.2 cm. Inv. AF 815. 
Base: 7.6 cm. Inv. AF 902. Museum of National Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in Baku 
History of Azerbaijan in Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


(Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 
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Fig. 8. Redkin Lager. Jug. Grey, the upper part of Fig. 9. Redkin Lager. Narrow-necked jar. Dark grey, 
the body is decorated with grooved horizontals. polished, surface. The belly is decorated with broad 
H: 25.5 cm; Rim Diam: 9.7 cm; oblique grooves, and defined by incised horizontals. 
Body Diam: 25.3 cm; Base 10.5 cm. Inv. AF 751. H: 213 cm; Rim Diam: 10.5 cm; Body Diam: 21.2 cm; 
Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in Baku Base 8.8 cm. Inv. AF 776. Museum of National History 


(Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). of Azerbaijan in Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 
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Fig. ro. Redkin Lager. Two-handled pot. 
Grey, biconical body, with solid lug on the girth. 
H: 18.5 cm; Rim Diam: 16 cm; Body Diam: 23 cm; 
Base: 8 cm. Inv. AF 769. Museum of National History of 
Azerbaijan in Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


Fig. 11. Redkin Lager. Bead necklace. 
The beads are made from bronze, carnelian, 
amber, faience, mother of pearl, obsidian and 
flint. L: 24 cm; Diam: 2.8 cm. Inv. AF 1360 

Museum of National History of Azerbaijan 
in Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


Fig. 12. Redkin Lager. Bronze bracelet. 
Annular or rather circular in cross section. 
Plain, oxidised to a green colour. 
Diam: 8.2 cm, T: 0.9 cm. Inv AF 1248. 
Museum of National History of Azerbaijan 
in Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


Fig. 13. Redkin Lager. Bead necklace. The beads are lenticular in 

form and made from bronze. L: 78.5 cm; Diam of beads: 0.9 cm. 

Inv. AF 1252. Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in Baku 
(Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 
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Fig. 14. Redkin Lager. Bead necklace. Beads of various sizes are Fig. 15. Redkin Lager. Bronze amulets. 
made from agate, bronze, and clay. L of necklace: 81 cm. Diam: 1.3 cm; T: 0.4 cm. Inv. AF 1558. 
Inv. AF 1250 Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in 
Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). Baku (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


Fig. 16. Redkin Lager. Bead bracelet with Fig. 17. Redkin Lager. Bronze dagger with central midrib. 

central pendant. Beads made from agate, white L: 24.2 cm; W: 3.3 cm; T: 0.6 cm. Inv. AF 1074. 
faience, and clay. L: 12 cm; Diam of the Museum of National History of Azerbaijan in Baku 
pendant: 1.5 cm. Inv. AF 1053. Museum of (Photo: M. Hasanoglu). 


National History of Azerbaijan in Baku 
(Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


The Cemetery At Redkin Lager 


The collection of Redkin Lager consists of finds from the eponymous necropole, located on 
the right bank of the headwaters of the river Aghstafa, at a distance of 6.3 km from the town of 
Dilijan, today situated in Armenia. The territory of the necropole historically belonged to the 
ancient Genje khanate. Later, in 1868, during tsarist times, Dilijan was part of the Elizavetpol 
Governorate. The necropole is located on a small plateau at an altitude of 150 feet above sea level 
and was laid out close to the river; it extended over all the area up to the Lesser Caucasus moun- 
tains, connecting the valley with the slopes of those mountains. 
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The name of the burial field originates from the name of an engineer, Redkin, who set up 
camp in this area in the 1850s when building a road. The builders found traces of burial places 
when laying the foundation of a house for the engineers. At the time, no one placed great impor- 
tance on these traces; only later it did come to light that the road and buildings had been con- 
structed over a necropole. It must therefore be assumed that during the construction work a great 
number of graves were destroyed. It is also likely that quite a few of the graves had previously 
been looted. 

Not until 20 years later, in 1876, when the engineer and army colonel Weiss von Weissenhof 
was appointed supervisor of road construction, did it become obvious to scientists that there was 
a prehistoric burial site at this place. Colonel von Weissenhof, together with his brother-in-law, 
opened some graves and gave the finds to Bayern's museum. In March 1879, Bayern together with 
von Weissenhof excavated five graves in Redkin Lager within a few days. They sent their finds 
to the Anthropological Society in Moscow,”* which remunerated Bayern for his efforts.?? There- 
after, Bayern continued the excavations for two months with the financial support of von Weis- 
senhof, and this brought him into possession of a great number of valuable artefacts. Also in 1876, 
Bayern sent prehistoric finds to the museum he built himself in Tbilisi and to Berlin. Further- 
more, part of the finds from Redkin Lager were preserved in the museum of the Society of 
Amateurs of Caucasian Archaeology, which existed from 1874 to 1878.79 Later, G. D. Filomonov, 
as well as the Count and Countess Uvarov, carried out research on the Redkin Lager necropole. 
There are reports claiming Bayern's sister was also involved in that research and that she discov- 
ered another remarkable grave.*” In Soviet times B. B. Pyatrovsky carried out research on the 
necropole, especially focusing on his own finds, which he documented in 1942.78 

Due to the efforts and merits of Friedrich Bayern, the necropole was systematically studied and 
scientifically described. He published a monograph detailing the excavations in the 1885 yearbook 
of the BGAEU.? Virchow edited the monograph, wrote an introduction to it, and published it 
after Bayern's death. He published Bayern's occasionally abstruse theories despite distancing him- 
self from some of them. 

Bayern was intensively involved in the study of the necropole at Redkin Lager, but he also 
excavated other archaeological sites in the Caucasus. As mentioned, in 1859 the first meeting of 
the Imperial Archaeological Society was held in St Petersburg. In 1872, the Caucasian department 
of the Imperial Archaeological Society was opened in Tbilisi. After having temporarily worked as 
a teacher in Odessa, Bayern moved to Tbilisi where, due to his efforts, in 1873 the Society of 
Archaeologists of the Caucasus and, later, the Society for History and Archaeology of the Cauca- 
sus were founded. At the same time, Bayern was a member of the BGAEU. Under the commis- 
sion of the aforementioned societies, Bayern purchased a great number of finds from territories 
which today belong to Armenia and Georgia, and sold them to, amongst others, Russia and 
Germany.3° 


24 Bayern 1885, p. 49. 

25 Uvarova 1900, pp. 23-48. 

26 Pyatrovskij 1949, p. 6. 

27 Uvarova 1900, p. 48. 

28 Areshyan 1974, p. 193. 

29 Bayern 1885, p. 1-50. 

3° Kohlmeyer and Saherwala 1983, p. 12. 
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Parts of the collection of Redkin Lager can be found in the Museum of Prehistory and Early 
History (MVF) in Berlin, the Moscow State Historical Museum, and the National Museum of 
Georgia. Today, only a few exhibits found at Redkin Lager are kept in the MVF: IIId 5377 and 
5378: hollow pendants made of bronze (2 pcs.); IId 5381: latticed bronze pendants; IId 5382: a 
rectangular piece of bronze; IId 5644-5650: balls of antimony (7 pcs.); and III 5850: a small 
bronze pipe. According to information provided by the museum regarding materials from Redkin 
Lager, the remaining collection is registered as war damage; nevertheless, it is likely that a propor- 
tion of the artefacts are kept in museums in Russia.3' 

Furthermore, we can assume that artefacts stored during World War II in the Martin Gropius 
Building were destroyed when the building was bombed in an allied air raid. Another theory 
states that up till today, a part of the collection of Redkin Lager is still in the MVF, possibly 
among the finds which could not be assigned after places of origin because of war damage, and 
which are stored in a disorderly fashion in boxes.?? We hope that a considerable part of this col- 
lection from Redkin Lager can be re-identified and made available to researchers. Another part 
of the collection of Redkin Lager is preserved in the National Museum of the History of Azer- 
baijan. The collection was given to the museum by the Caucasian Museum in 1925. Davud bey 
Sharifov, who was the director of this museum from 1923 till 1928, rendered great service in the 
relocation of the collection to Azerbaijan and its transmission to the State Museum of Azerbaijan 
SSR (today the National Museum of the History of Azerbaijan).? Materials from other sites were 
mixed with the collection of Redkin Lager due to the fact that in tsarist times, archaeological 
finds excavated at various places in the Caucasus were regularly transported to the Caucasian 
Museum in Tbilisi. 

The material from Redkin Lager held today in the National Museum of History of Azerbaijan 
is listed in two inventory books (nos. 1 and 2). It consists mainly of pottery, bronze ornaments 
and bone fragments. In 1944, some of the clay jugs from Redkin Lager were relocated to the 
museum of Shamakhi and in 1958, to the museum of Nukh (today Sheki) in northern Azerbaijan. 
Overall, the collection from Redkin Lager has been registered under 351 inventory numbers. The 
author noticed that material from Redkin Lager is fortunately still preserved in the National 
Archaeological Museum (France) in Saint-Germain-en-Laye; it has not been investigated to date. 
The material found in Redkin Lager is a good example of how Caucasian cultural heritage has 
been scattered across museums all over the world (the National Museum of History of Azerbaijan 
in Baku, the Georgian National Museum in Tbilisi, the State Museum of History in Moscow, 
the Museum of Prehistory and Early History in Berlin, and the National Archaeological Museum 
(France) in Saint-Germain-en-Laye). 


Waldemar Belck and Others 


Waldemar Belck, as mentioned above, was an important excavator, working for Virchow. In 
1888, having been sent as an electrical engineer to Gedebey by Siemens, Belck (in his own words) 


3" Archival information of the Museum of Prehistory and Early History Berlin by M. Nawroth (2014-01-27). 
32 Archival information of the Museum of Prehistory and Early History Berlin by M. Nawroth (2014-01-27). 
? Halilli 2006, p. 238. 
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“excavated” between two and five graves per week.34 As a reward, in addition to financial remu- 
neration, Belck asked Virchow in their correspondence to appoint him a Corresponding Member 
of the Society of Ethnology and Prehistory. According to a letter addressed to Virchow, this 
request was met.? Virchow was quite aware of the illegality of Belcks's excavations, but contin- 
ued, nevertheless, to support him financially, even allowing him to send finds to several museums 
in Germany,3¢ including at Danzig (now Gdansk, Poland). 

Altogether, it is possible that Belck looted c. 350 kurgans and prehistoric graves between 1888 
and 1891. It is quite likely that State Council von Siemens was aware of these activities. Belck 
noted in a letter he wrote to Virchow: “I take this occasion with pleasure to thank my boss in 
those times, our immortalized Werner von Siemens, for not only most willingly allowing me to 
carry out these works, but also for supporting me most generously through William Bolton, the 
general manager in Gedebey.”37 The sometimes obscure activities of the Siemens brothers in the 
Caucasus are as yet not well known. An extensive report on this issue can be found in another 
publication by the current author. 

In 1891, Belck returned to Germany, after the Imperial Archaeological Commission pro- 
hibited him from conducting further excavations?? He was succeeded by Emil Roesler, who 
served Virchow for 11 years from 1892 till 1903. Thus the excavations were ongoing, despite the 
prohibition issued by the highest authorities. To this end, Virchow invented a secret language 
with Belck, which we find in Belck's letter: 


Unfortunately, I have to inform you that State Council von Siemens wrote me from Tbilisi that 
he and his brother wanted to avoid any friction with the authorities because of the excavation (from 
which, obviously I would be the only one to suffer). I was told to stop my work temporarily. It was 
at the beginning of October; but I peacefully continued to work until 9 November.*° 


Despite the prohibition, Belck excavated 45 graves within 28 days.” Having lost one of his sources 
of finance, Belck asked Virchow “to ensure that the prohibition will be lifted, which should not be 
difficult for you." However, Belck had obviously overestimated Virchow's influence on Siemens as 
well as his own position, for Virchow was either not able or unwilling to meet this request. Belck 
had to leave Gedebey. Nevertheless, he was still able to travel to Shusha and to invite Roesler, with 
the consent of Virchow, to work for him. Belck wrote: *I am pleased to see that Mr. Roesler con- 
tinues to work so hard, and I hope that a great part of this collection will come to Berlin this time." 

Thus, the high school teacher of German origin from Helenendorf (today Goygol, Azerbaijan) 
was a culprit and a victim at the same time of Virchow’s treasure hunt in the Caucasus. Virchow 
praised him in his publications as an archaeologist, and even presented him, against his better judg- 
ment, to the German science community as an anthropologist. 


34 Belck to Virchow from Kalakent, letter of 19 April 1889. 

35 Belck to Virchow from Kalakent, letter of 11 February 1890. 
36 Nagel and Strommenger 1985, p. 32. 

37 Nagel and Strommenger 1985, p. 11. 

33 Ateshi 2015. 

39 Belck to Virchow from Kalakent, letter of 28 June 1891. 

4° Belck to Virchow from Kalakent, letter of 19 November 1890. 
*' Belck to Virchow from Kalakent, letter of 19 November 1890. 
# Belck to Virchow from Kalakent, letter of 19 November 1890. 
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Fig. 18. Journal for Ethnology. Collection of the Institute for Prehistoric Archaeology. (Photo: N. Gadirova-Ateshi). 


In 1891, upon Belck’s return to Germany after being banned from carrying out further 
excavations,? Roesler was receiving medical treatment in Germany. Virchow took the opportu- 
nity to meet with him to discuss his schedule of excavations for the coming years.** Up until 
1895, he would conduct excavations in Nagorno-Karabakh and Genje. He came under the influ- 
ence of Belck’s and Virchow’s scientific theses about ancient peoples, their cemeteries, churches 
and tribes and adopted their dubious views and opinions. His excavation reports were quite dif- 
ferent from other publications; they were published both in St Petersburg and in the Zeitschrift 
für Ethnologie in Berlin (ZfE).4° These papers must now be reviewed in the context of contem- 
porary scientific knowledge and they need to be re-evaluated (Fig. 18). 

In 1894, the Imperial Archaeological Commission was informed about Roesler's excavations and 
prohibited him from working for Virchow, as according to Russian legislation all finds had to 
remain in the Russian Empire.47 Unlike Belck, Roesler (as a Russian citizen) complied with that 
legislation, and he worked until 1899 in agreement with the commission's directives. In a letter 
addressed to Virchow, Roesler informed him that in 1894 he obtained an authorisation from the 
commission to excavate in Nagorno-Karabakh (Shusha, Khojaly, Dovshanly and Avchadzor).4? 
Most of Roesler's excavation reports were archived as reports of the commission, ?? but their con- 
tents can also be found in the Azerbaijani language; unfortunately they were modified, amended 
and even falsified. 


# Nagel and Strommenger 1985, p. 124. 

44 Jafarov 2000, p. 6. 

55 Jafarov 2000, p. 7. 

46 Rösler 1893, pp. 213—241. 

47 Mahmudov 2008, p. 13. 

48 Rösler 1896, Verhandlungen, 77. 

49 Archiv IIMK AN SSSR, Fond 1, Dela Archeologiceskij Komissi Nr. 130/1891; 54/1894, 60/1895, 36/1896, 48/1897; 
OAK za 1894-1897 gg. 
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All Roesler's reports exist in a Russian and a German version (both written by Roesler him- 
self). Reading them in both languages it can be noted that they have been studied and quoted 
by important archaeologists from Germany, Russia and the Caucasus. But none of those archae- 
ologists considered it necessary to compare those bi-lingual reports to each other. Experts like 
E. Pokhomov (12 September 1955), I. I. Iessen (1 September 1958), Ione (20 May 1954), K. Aliyev 
(25 May 1958), I. Q. Narimanov (18 December 1953), T. Bünyadov (1 February 1954) and H. Jafarov 
(24 July 1987) referred to the reports in their research, but their conclusions reflected nationalist 
interpretations which are not at all based on Roesler's original texts.5° Therefore, the author has 
compared Roesler's original reports in the German, Russian and Azerbaijani publications for the 
first time. Roesler's original reports and archived documents, preserved in the St Petersburg 
branch of the Institute for the History of Material Culture of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
were comprehensively investigated, and with the permission and very generous support of the 
management of the institute the author was able to publish a part of them for the first time in 
2015 in her monograph, and another part in her textbook of 2016. 


The Collections 


The Caucasus Collection in the Museum of Prehistory and Early History (MVF) in Berlin 
comprised at least 6563 inventoried items and object groups up until World War II.” To this 
number at least 500 to 2000 objects should be added which were not recorded in the inventory 
books until 1939.? After the end of World War II, the major part of this collection was trans- 
ported from Berlin to the USSR. The exhibits are preserved in Russian museums but have not 
been studied; they are mainly in the State Museum of History and the Pushkin State Museum of 
Fine Arts in Moscow, and in the Hermitage in St Petersburg. In 2003, all objects registered with 
"place of origin Caucasus" in the handwritten collection catalogues in the MVF were recorded in 
an electronic database. 

In 1903, the year after Virchow's death, Belck's and Korthaus' collections from Gedebey (for 
Korthaus, see below), including Belck's other artefacts, were transported to Berlin from Turkey and 
Armenia and relocated in the Department of Prehistory and Early History of the Ethnological 
Museum of Berlin. Albert Voss, the first director of the department (established in 1886) stated that: 


the Royal Museum of Ethnology would receive a complete representation of the Caucasus due to 
this significant gift, which has not been acquired by any other museum to date, with the exception 
of the museums of St Petersburg and Moscow. The small museum in Tbilisi, of course, would still 
remain richer in these finds. 


'The material collected by W. Belck is not only characterised by the diversity of shapes and the 
number of objects, but in particular by the fact that he excavated most of the finds himself and there 
are excavation reports written by himself.’ 


5° Jafarov 2000. 

5 The addition “at least” is due to the fact that all original copies of the collection catalogue Southern Russia were 
lost in 1945 because of war damage and the microfilms made in 1942 are partially incomplete. 

5 Archival information of the Museum of Prehistory and Early History Berlin by M. Nawroth (2013-11-02). 

5 Nagel and Strommenger 1985, pp. 11-12. 
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This quotation shows us that the German scientific community took Belck’s excavations very 
seriously at that time, and even accepted the documentation as excavation reports he exactly 
wrote himself. From a present-day perspective, this assumption has caused several problems in 
the archaeological research of the Caucasus. 

The registers of the Caucasus collection of the Museum of Prehistory and Early History (MVF) 
were brought to the Soviet Union in 1945 and 1946, and they are still in Russia today. Because 
of the absence of the originals, black and white copies of the collection records are used in Berlin, 
made from microfilms taken in 1942. But some pages were not filmed, and the contents of those 
pages are today missing from the inventory books in Berlin. It must be assumed that further 
objects and groups of objects from the Caucasus were named and described on those pages, but 
how many of them there were will remain unknown until the original collection records of the 
Berlin Caucasus collection have been examined. 

A relatively large number of artefacts belonging to the Caucasus collection from the MVF in 
Berlin were sent to safe places during World War II. By 1941, some valuable gold finds had 
already been brought to the Prussian state bank in Berlin and to the so-called Flak Tower near 
the Berlin zoo.54 From 1944 to 1945, a great part of the collection was relocated to the basement 
of the Berlin City Castle and to the salt mines in Grasleben near Helmstedt and Schoenebeck 
near Magdeburg. After the war ended, the parts of the collection preserved in the Flak Tower 
and the Berlin City Casde were transported to the Soviet Union, while those that had been stored 
in the salt mines were temporarily relocated to the British storage area for cultural treasures at 
Celle Castle. Between 1956 and 1958 these objects were returned to Berlin, while the artefacts 
which had gone to the Soviet Union remained in Russia, in several museums in Moscow and 
St Petersburg, where they are still not possible to access for scientific research. 

Future joint research with Russian scientists in the Russian museums — mainly the Hermitage 
in St Petersburg, and the State Museum of History and the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts 
in Moscow — should be dedicated to searching for objects bearing inventory numbers of the 
MVF. Furthermore, more than 50 war-time boxes containing broken pottery in the MVF have 
not yet been identified. We must also assume that a considerable number of objects were lost 
forever during World War IL 

The author learned that in 1945, after the victory over Nazi Germany, several boxes containing 
finds were transported from Germany to the USSR as looted art, by order of the Committee of 
Arts of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, under inventory nos. 6 and 7, Fundus No. 962.56 
They were brought to the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow and later, in 1946, to 
the Oriental Department of the Hermitage Museum for temporary storage. At the moment, 
around 158 exhibits from Gedebey and its surrounds are preserved in the MVF. It seems promis- 
ing to look for further traces in other German museums. As mentioned above, the registers of 


54 Archival information of the Museum of Prehistory and Early History Berlin by M. Nawroth (2013-11-02). The 
objects of Caucasian provenance made out of precious metal which had been stored in the Flak tower at the Zoo are 
nearly identical to the objects on this list of the contents of the so-called three gold crates of the MVF. Compare Gold- 
mann and Reich 1996, p. 42. 

5 Nagel and Strommenger 1985. 

5° Documents are kept in the Russian State Archive for Literature and Art, RGALL in Moscow. 
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the Caucasus collection from the MVF were brought to the Soviet Union in 1945 and 1946, and 
they remain in Russia today but are inaccessible.’7 

A part of the exhibits in the MVF belong to the collection of Frank Korthaus,5® who was at 
Gedebey with Belck. His collection contains about 130 artefacts belonging to the Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages which he discovered close to Gedebey. Korthaus obtained these items over a long 
period, then finally handed them over to Belck for processing and financial evaluation? This 
process is documented in one of the reports referring to the origin of the collection which Belck 
handed over to Virchow in Gedebey.6? The collection was purchased by Belck with the consent 
of Virchow and therefore the objects from Korthaus' collection came to the prehistoric depart- 
ment of the Berlin museums together with Belck's archaeological finds from Gedebey. 

A German officer, Hans-Hermann Graf von Schweinitz who was a member of the BGAEU, 
handed over about 180 objects to the MVE As far as can be seen from the purchase documents, 
he had not excavated these objects himself.” When the collection was sorted it came to light that, 
in 1901, some artefacts were lost in a fire at the Institute of Pathology of the university where 
Virchow had stored them until his death. Hans-Hermann Graf von Schweinitz had been trying 
to put 28 graves in Dzegama in chronological order, with the help of primitive drawings. In 
accordance with the style of those years, he referred to the whole area between the Dzegama 
railway line and the copper plant in Gedabey as "Armenia". Although this reference is obviously 
wrong, his notes and his collection of photos will be useful for further studies of the Late Bronze 
and Eary Iron Ages. They must, however, be critically examined. Graf von Schweinitz, like his 
predecessors Belck, Haupt, Bayern and Roesler, believed Virchow's anthropological and archaeo- 
logical theses and followed them unquestioningly. 

The author of this article published the excavation reports of Graf von Schweinitz for the first 
time in her monograph. She also published the Azerbaijani translation of the reports in her 
textbook.°+ 

Many collections belonging to the Khojaly-Gedebey Culture which were found in the region of 
Gedebey, in the “Paradise Castle” (Cennet Qalasi) and its surroundings, are preserved in the State 
Museum of History in Moscow. There we can find the excavation material of A. A. Ivanovsky. 
A small number of items originating from the regions of Gedebey, Mirzik, Qizilburun and Hele- 
nendorf in Azerbaijan are displayed in hall number five. In this exhibition, there is also material 
from grave no. 91 in Qarabulagh. 

There is great merit in Graf Alexander Sergeyevich Umarov's having established the Cauca- 
sus collections in Russian museums, including the Moscow's State Museum of History. But it 
remains impossible to investigate the materials thoroughly and in an objective way, because 


57 Archival information of the MVF by M. Nawroth (2013-11-02) For single backup and displacement measures, see 
also Goldmann and Reich 1996, pp. 11219; 24-25. 

58 Archival information of the Museum of Prehistory and Early History Berlin by M. Nawroth (2014-02-10) 

5 Nagel and Strommenger, 1985, p. 11. 

6° Nagel and Strommenger 1985, p. 13. 

61 Acquisition file for the collection of Count H.-H. von Schweinitz in the MVF: SMB-SPK /MVF, IA 14, Bd. 23, 
E 2051/13. 

® Archival information of the MVE by M. Nawroth (2013-11-02) 

6 Gadirova-Ateshi 2015. 

64 Gadirova-Ateshi 2016. 
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a great part of them were either acquired from graves and burial mounds through looting or 
purchased from local collectors. 

After the October Revolution on 7 November 1917, the Bolsheviks aimed at the development 
of a socialist culture in the new Soviet republics, based on their respective national traditions. 
Archaeological monuments were declared the cultural heritage of the people of the Soviet Union 
as a whole. In the following years, many administrative and scientific activities were developed. 
In Azerbaijan, in 1920, the State Museum of Azerbaijan was founded, and in 1923 the Archaeo- 
logical Committee of Azerbaijan was established. 


Terminology and Soviet Studies 


Today in the archaeological literature cultural monuments from the Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages in the Southern Caucasus are known by the following names: Central South Caucasian 
Culture, Genje-Karabagh Culture and Khojali-Gedebey Culture.® In 1929, A. V. Schmidt divided 
the monuments from the Bronze Age in the Kuban region into three groups: Early, Middle and 
Late Kubanian.Ó6 In the 1930s, A. A. Iessen introduced the term “Culture of the North Caucasus" 
for the first time, in which Bronze Age finds from that region were included; he assigned them to 
a “second stage of metallurgy."67 

In the Soviet period, excavations were carried out at several places. In 1930, Jakob E. Hummel 
excavated in several places near Helenendorf (today Goygol in Azerbaijan).°® E. I. Krupnov car- 
ried out excavations in North Ossetia until 1940.59 

A. M. Apakidze published a valuable paper on the development of archaeological science in 
Georgia in Soviet times, relating to the local achievements.7° He described all stages of human 
history in the territory of Georgia, from the Stone Age to the late Middle Ages. The book con- 
tains investigations of all archaeological expeditions conducted in Georgia in Soviet times,” pro- 
vides lists of all significant publications,7? and shows the activities of the museums. The work 
of the prominent Georgian archaeologist O. D. Lordkipanidze was also devoted to the development 
of archaeology in Georgia.7^ Important publications in this area of archaeological science included: 
Archaeology of Georgia (1959)375 Archaeology of Georgia (vol. 1, 1991; vol. 2, 1992);7° a textbook for 
students written by O. M. Djaparidze, Archaeology of Georgia. Stone and Bronze Ages;77 and Essays 
on the History of Georgia (in Georgian and Russian?). 


65 Göyüshov and Martinov 1990, p. 114. 
Schmidt 1929, pp. 9-21. 

lessen 1935. 

Hummel 1940. 

69 Krupnov 1960. 

79 Apakidze 1972. 

7! Apakitze 1972, pp. 10-116. 

7* Apakitze 1972. pp. 123-147. 

75 Apakitze 1972. pp. 116—122. 

7^ Lordkipanidze 1989, 1991. 

75 Archäologiya Gruziya 1959. 

76 Archäologiya Gruziya 1991. 

77 Djaparidze 1991. 

78 Ocherki istorii Gruzii 1970 (Georgian); 1989 (Russian). 
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The following scholars have made important contributions to the historiography of the Caucasus: 
A. M. Apakidze, G. E. Areshian, A. B. Arjikovsky, T. Bunyatov, V. V. Bunyanin, R. M. Vakhidov, 
R. B. Geyushev, M. I. Diyakonov, O. M. Japaridze, I. M. Jafarzadeh, A. A. lessen, S. M. Kazieyev, 
E. I. Krupnov, B. A. Kuftin, B. A. Latinin, A. A. Martirosian, I. I. Meshchaninov, A. A. Miller, 
G. K. Nioradze, G. Orudzhev, T. S. Passek, B. B. Piotrovsky, Kh. F. Fyodorov, O . N. Khabibu- 
layev, E. V. Khanzadian, T. N. Chubinishvili, and others. 

These Russian, Georgian, Armenian and Azerbaijani scientists frequently quoted de Morgan, 
Chantré, Virchow, Belck, Bayern and Roesler in their publications. The papers of the latter group 
were quoted as reliable sources and their theses were considered trustworthy. We can clearly notice 
the influence of those excavators on the authors who came after them. But sometimes their papers 
were also critically reviewed and corrected. B. B. Piotrovsky frequently referred to them, but he 
corrected, for example, incorrect place names and geographic assignments.7? The publications of de 
Morgan,?? Chantré,*! Virchow, Belck, Bayern and Roesler must be thoroughly examined and crit- 
ically evaluated, as must Piotrovsky's more recent publications on South Caucasian history, espe- 
cially as far Uraratu is concerned. This, as well as conducting further on-site international research, 
is one of the crucial tasks of the for the study of the prehistory and archaeology of the Caucasus. 


Previous Work on Caucasus Collections in European Museums 


Recent research on the Caucasus collections located in Germany and Austria has been insuf- 
ficient. The quite extensive collections of bronzes, predominantly of North Caucasian provenance 
(for example, from the Koban burial ground), which are kept in museums in Vienna, are yet to 
be scientifically processed and published. The majority are still to be examined closely; the excep- 
tion is Franz Hanchár's sometimes idiosyncratic interpretations of selected artefact groups from 
the 1920s—1950s, and the resulting essays. 

The Berlin collections have more often been presented to the public, inter alia by Virchow 
himself, but also more recently by others. The MVF presented a small part of the Berlin Cauca- 
sus collection in the exhibition Caucasus and Luristan, which took place in the Langhans Building 
next to the Charlottenburg Castle from 12 September to 30 November 1958. No catalogue was 
published. A catalogue was, however, released for another MVF exhibition in the same venue. This 
exhibition, titled Early Tribes in the Mountains of Armenia and in the Caucasus - Berlin Investigations 
of the 19th Century, was developed and implemented by the Society for Anthropology, Ethnology 
and Prehistory and shown from 9 March till 8 September 1983. It then toured several other German 
cities. The information included about the collections of Belck, von Schweinitz and Korthaus 
was brief and of a general nature. No more complex studies were associated with this exhibition. 
Another important part of the Berlin Caucasus collection, the collection of Kossnierska, has been 
investigated and published by Ingo Motzenbäcker from the DAI. His work contains a thorough 


investigation of the material and makes a valuable contribution to research on the collections.?? 


79 Piotrovsky 1944, 1949. 
8° Morgan 1889. 

81 Chantré 1886. 

% Motzenbäcker 1996 
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The most recent exhibition of material from the Caucasus opened in 2008 in the Ethnological 
Museum of Berlin under the title Azerbaijan - Land of Fire - History and Culture in the Caucasus. 
This exhibition also travelled to Dresden. Further research, however, was not conducted within 
the framework of the exhibition, and the material was presented in a traditional way. The MVF 
loaned the exhibition 16 objects, all of them originating from Kalakent, Azerbaijan. Some deco- 
rated bronze belts were the most important of the artefacts from the MVF, but they were not 
displayed in the exhibition. According to the current state of research, the museum keeps ten 
bronze belts of Caucasian origin, some of which were unknown to the scientific community until 
recently. The author issued the first publication showing them, in 2013. 

Overall, there have been a number of publications on the Caucasus collections in Germany 
— longer and shorter articles, catalogues, and monographs. However, their quality and their sig- 
nificance to the study of the history of the Caucasus vary greatly, as we can see in the following 
example. In 1985, Wolfgang Nagel and Eva Strommenger published a catalogue called Kalakent, 
which listed the finds and included the majority of relevant letters written by Belck to Virchow. 
However, the publication contains no scientific evaluation of the material, the editors only noting: 
"For many reasons the authors will withhold themselves from a scientific evaluation." Several 
problems emerge; for example, in the published letters as well as in earlier reports, the historic 
monuments in Kalakent (Gedebey Area) and the Djennet Galasi (Paradise Fortress) are incor- 
rectly assigned to Armenia instead of Azerbaijan. In addition, more recent Albanian churches are 
labelled “ancient Armenian churches," which assigns them to both the wrong region and the 
wrong time period. It is the unreflective acceptance of Belck's documents that has led to the adop- 
tion of these historical, archaeological, geographical, anthropological and political misperceptions. 
These erroneous interpretations are then passed on in turn. They have been adopted by German 
and Azerbaijani universities, museums, and research institutes, as well as by German historians and 
archaeologists in various publications, which gives the impression they are valid, correct and scien- 
tifically proven. 

This book was translated into Azerbaijani in 1999, thus multiplying the errors. The Azerbaijani 
version is not only incorrect in substance, it is also filled with coarse grammatical and transcrip- 
tion errors. Some parts were not translated correctly, and there are instances of contents having 
been changed, distorted, twisted and fabricated. The "translated" writings of Belck reflect a rein- 
terpretation in an Azerbaijani national spirit which does not correspond to the original sources. 
The editor of the translation was the Caucasian archaeologist R. B. Goeyueshov (together with 
A. I. Martinov, co-author of the major work Archaeology of the USSR). The translation is not a 
simple transcription of the original text, but a new interpretation, and a major part of the history 
of the culture of the Central Southern Caucasus was rewritten for the period of the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages. In subsequent years, articles, monographs and dissertations have been writ- 
ten based on this dubious work, as the publication was considered an important and scientifically 
reliable source. 

As a result, a great part of the history of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages of Gedebey has 
been knowingly or unknowingly misinterpreted. Azerbaijani and Russian publications reproduce 
Virchow’s and Roesler's articles in combination with other scientific papers which incorporate 
— based on those original sources — the same incorrect assumptions. It is important to under- 
stand that the primary sources written by Belck and Virchow that later authors repeatedly rely on 
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are incorrect, and that, therefore, it is legitimate to demand that the German archaeological lit- 
erature and historiography of the Caucasus written over the past 185 years should be re-examined 
in order to provide a reliable scientific basis for future research. 

Of the thousands of irreplaceable Caucasian artefacts that were transferred to Russia, many are 
presented inattentively and in antiquated ways in the Hermitage Museum. The Urartian finds 
from Armenia, however, are exhibited seemingly with particular attention and diligence. Requests 
by individual researchers to access the collection are mostly left unanswered by the Hermitage. 
Access to the archaeological finds is therefore generally impossible, although there is no longer 
any reason to keep the South Caucasian artefacts and documents secret. 

Another very important Caucasus collection resides in the Vienna Museum of Natural History. 

This collection is considered the largest after that of the Russian museums. The Late Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age materials are kept under inventory numbers up to 5000. They consist of various 
pottery, weapons and jewellery collected from the Ossetia, Koban, Faskau, Kumbulta, Chmi and 
Kamunta regions. Many valuable artefacts identified as being from Chechnya and Azerbaijan are 
kept in the museum at present. In 1881 and 1895, these materials were collected and deposited in 
the museum by F. Heger, who worked as director of the Department of Anthropology and Eth- 
nography in the museum. Some finds belonging to the Khojaly-Gedebey-Culture are a particularly 
important part of the Vienna collections. They were brought to the museum by the famous Aus- 
trian explorer Hans Leder in 1898 and were found in the Goygol (formerly Helenendorf) region 
of Azerbaijan and purchased from local collectors. 

French museums play a special role among the European institutions where the Caucasus col- 
lections are kept. The Louvre in Paris and the museum in Saint-Germain-en-Laye have especially 
rich collections, comprising pottery, various types of weapons, jewellery, tools made of stones and 
bones, and much more. Some of the exquisite artefacts were found during archaeological excava- 
tions carried out in the Southern Caucasus or purchased by the local collector J. de Morgan, who 
worked in various parts of Egypt, Iran and the Caucasus in the 1880s and 1890s. Of particular 
note here are more than 1000 graves he excavated, together with German archaeologists, from 
1888 to 1891. In the course of these excavations he collected countless examples of material culture 
in Lelvar, which is situated between Tbilisi and Alagoz in Georgia. De Morgan and Hanchar cat- 
egorised these materials as belonging to "Lelvar culture", and the results of their research have 
appeared in various publications in France. 

De Morgan started excavations in the Talysh Mountains in 1890 and discovered up to 230 caves, 
tombs and graves. He collected a large number of precious artefacts belonging to the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages (as well as from some other periods), including 16 kg of bronze materials 
from one grave alone. He deposited most of these, including the most exquisite examples, in the 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye museum. Although some artefacts belonging to the Khojaly-Gedebey 
Kultur culture are found in the collection, the materials belonging to the Talysh-Mugan culture 
of Azerbaijan predominate. De Morgan found these materials at Joni, Tülü, Hovil, Keraveladi, 
Razgov and other regions of Lerik (a town in the south of Azerbaijan). Among the earthenware 
materials, jugs, hemispherical bowls, glass, vases and other dishes attract attention because of their 
antiquity and beauty. The jewellery includes items for the head, chest, arm, toes and feet: gold 
discs, bronze earrings, pins, bracelets, rings, beads and various other jewellery items of particular 
note. Most of the metal objects were chosen for restoration and protection in 1980, but have not 
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yet been comprehensively studied. Regardless of their form, content and structure, all the mate- 
rials in the museum that belong to the Talysh-Mugan Culture are worthy of study so as to better 
understand the material and spiritual culture of the people who lived in the Talysh region at the 
end of the second and the beginning of the first millennium BC. 

It is fortunate that the materials from Redkin Lager have been kept in the National Archaeo- 
logical Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, since researchers have been able to benefit from the 
finds through international studies. These finds are considered vivid examples of the cultural 
heritage of the Caucasus that is scattered in museums across the world. 

The Khojaly-Gedebey Culture, which was prevalent over vast areas of the Caucasus in the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages has been researched under several names, but no comprehensive 
investigation has as yet been completed. The first scholar to work in this area was Franz Hanchar, 
who consolidated the finds for the first time in 1934 under the name "Genje-Karabakh- 
Culture". Soviet archaeologists used several names for this culture. B. Kuftin followed Hanchar’s 
terminology, but in the later Soviet scientific literature we find the term “Culture of the Bronze 
Age in Transcaucasia”, used by, for example, A. A. Iessen, B. B. Pyatrovsky, and A. L. Mongayt. 
Piskhalauri labelled it “Central Transcaucasian Culture", and M. Huseynova finally called it 
"Khojaly-Gedebey-Culture". The author of this article proposes the name “Khojaly-Gedebey- 
Culture" should be used from now on and all other designations dropped. It should then be 
investigated anew as the South Caucasian Khojaly-Gedebey-Culture of the Late Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages. Former investigations should be taken into account and analysed, but any nationalis- 
tic approaches should be ignored and the research should focus on scientific matters only. 

It cannot be said how long access to certain materials will remain impossible, and it should 
also be taken into account that the artefacts are subject to aging and corrosion, leading to a con- 
tinuous loss of information. Hopefully, the problems can be resolved in the medium term. Access 
for individual researchers could be an important first step in investigating the Caucasus collec- 
tions as a whole and in detail, especially within the context of a long common history. 


Results, Prospects, Objectives 


In this article, a critical analysis of the research history and historiography of Caucasian archae- 
ology in the 18th and roth centuries has been presented to the international scientific community, 
together with an overview of associated problems for modern researchers. Before the Soviet era, 
under the influence of Rudolf Virchow, the main objective of Caucasian archaeology was to 
search for the origin of the Indo-European peoples in the Caucasus. In the Soviet era, Marxist- 
Leninist thinking strongly influenced Soviet archaeology. In the post-Soviet era, the small inde- 
pendent republics developed new historiographies, which were strongly nationalised within the 
separate republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia. 

After the Iron Curtain was lifted, numerous foreign research groups came to the Caucasus. 
But they overlooked many problems. Of course, in a lot of cases local co-operation with foreign 
scholars was quite useful for both sides, but there were also obstacles related to inexperience 
and lack of language skills. Although local scholars appear as co-authors in publications abroad, 
their own articles at home read quite differently. Not all local scholars have experience in the 
latest techniques of Western science, and foreign heads of projects do not always co-operate 
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with their local partners on an equal footing. They excavate with their own people, bring their 
own anthropologists, and take samples to their own countries to examine them. When it comes 
to publishing results, they mention the names of their partners only as a courtesy. Sometimes 
the local scholars do not have sufficient knowledge of English or French, and they hardly 
understand what is published in their names. In their native tongues, they publish their own 
different ideas and if we read these publications, we can see that the writing of different histo- 
riographies continues. In some cases, this has serious consequences for the contemporary his- 
toriography of the Southern Caucasus. This is an important problem which should be raised 
for international discussion in order to achieve positive change and joint solutions to finally 
stop the writing of incorrect historiography. 

The historiography of the Caucasus is quite fragmented, as becomes apparent when considering 
the studies published to date on the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages. There are considerable dif- 
ferences between the German, Russian, Azerbaijani, French and Armenian historiography, so that 
we find concurrent but totally divergent versions of the history of the Caucasus and its material 
culture. This is a result of research having been conducted for more than 185 years using different 
methods and research traditions, and under the influence of different ideologies. It is also the 
product of contemporary history; for example, the breakdown of the Soviet Union, and the sub- 
sequent emergence of new states and new national myths. 

A change of paradigm for research on and in the Caucasus that takes into account all these 
factors is urgently needed. In order to evaluate the Caucasus collections in a scientific way, papers 
published to date in different languages must be compared, and the original documents and 
excavation reports of German, Russian and Caucasian scientists that are now kept in different 
places must be critically re-evaluated. This work has commenced, but we are only at the starting 
point of a comprehensive research strategy. 

These problems and prospects, future projects and suggested solutions have been presented 
to the scientific community together with an appeal for co-operation at several international 
conferences since 2013,8 as well as in the current author's postdoctoral thesis, and a number of 
scientific publications and papers. Concurrently, the author has developed an international pro- 
ject to investigate the Caucasus collections in European museums. The initial plans relate to 
investigating the material from Azerbaijan which is currently kept in the Museum for Prehistory 
and Early History (MVF) in Berlin. Negotiations have been underway for some time with the 
museum and the Ministry of Culture and Tourism of Azerbaijan. Finally, a memorandum of 
understanding has been contracted between the MVF and the National Art Museum in Baku. 

The author now proposes that the following steps are taken: 


e All publications written by German and other European scientists over the past 185 years 
of research on the Caucasus should be re-evaluated as part of a broadly based international 
discussion. This is particularly necessary in regard to university and museum publications, 
including catalogues, and the reports published in the abovementioned volumes of the 
Zeitschrift für Ethnologie (Journal for Ethnology); 


3 “Azerbaijani Archaeology and Ethnography in the Years of Independence,” Baku 2013; “Contemporary Problems 


of Caucasian History," Genje 2015; “Spaces and Territories along the Caspian Sea during the Bronze and Iron Ages,” 
Paris 2015; "International Congress on the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East (ICAANE)," Vienna, 2016. 
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e The research activities of the former Berlin Society for Anthropology, Ethnology and Pre- 
history (BGAEU) on the Caucasus must be re-examined and re-evaluated in the light of 
recent scientific findings. Special attention should be paid to the influence of R. Virchow 
on Caucasian archaeology and historiography; 

e Finds from the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the Caucasus collections that are at 
present kept in Russian museums should be made accessible to the scientific community, 
and should be examined, catalogued and published within the framework of international 
co-operation; 

e The Caucasus collections and archives in German and other European museums should be 
re-examined, catalogued and published. This particularly concerns the objects in the MVF, 
where the material is accessible to researchers. A similar project within the Caucasus should 
benefit the local museums, as many of them do not currently meet international technical 
and organisational standards; 

e Existing gaps in research must be identified and closed within the framework of interna- 
tional co-operation; for example, in the research on the Khojaly-Gedebey-Culture; 

e  Roesler's original excavation reports, currently kept at the Institute of Material Culture of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg, and the related publications in German, 
Russian, Azerbaijani and Armenian should be cross referenced. Roesler's incorrect state- 
ments should no longer be cited; 

e Sites in the South Caucasus that were looted rather than methodically excavated should be 
re-visited and re-examined using contemporary methods; 

e  Historiographies of the Caucasus produced after the fall of the Soviet Union in several 
languages should be thoroughly cross referenced. Falsifications of the history of the Cau- 
casus and manipulations of maps of the ancient world should be critiqued in an objective 
way and stopped; 

° The spectacular Khojaly-Gedebey Culture which prevailed over the greater part of the Cau- 
casus in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages should be investigated collaboratively by the 
international scientific community. Although there are some obstacles due to the conflict in 
Nagorno-Karabakh, foreign scholars could make a huge contribution by organising joint 
excavations and discussing problems at international conferences so that ways towards joint 
research and publications can be found. 


Joining the past together in international teams creates the basis for a joint future. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A. Gürsan-Salzmann, The New Chronology of the Bronze Age Settlement of Tepe Hissar, Iran. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 2016. Pp. 408, 238 illus. ISBN 
9781934536834 (Cloth); ISBN 9781934536841 (E-book). 


Tepe Hissar is an iconic site in the prehistory of Iran. The long history of archaeological research at the 
site began with excavations by Eric Schmidt in the 1930s, on behalf of the Penn Museum, which unearthed 
deep Bronze Age occupational sequences and more than 1600 burials, some with rich assemblages of grave 
goods. A second phase of excavation on behalf of the Penn Museum was undertaken by Robert Dyson in 
the 1970s, in order to clarify aspects of Schmidt’s earlier work, particularly the chronology, and the site has 
also witnessed smaller scale excavations and surface surveys by Iranian teams since the 1990s. The present 
volume bears the weight of this earlier work, taking on the challenge of revising the overall site chronology, 
the ceramic sequence, and especially the relative and absolute dating of the very rich burial record. The 
volume is abundantly illustrated with photographs, drawings, plans and sections in black and white and 
greyscale, although inevitably these are insufficient for a full, stand-alone judgement of the author’s revised 
stratigraphic interpretations; the main text and multiple appendices of the new volume regularly cross 
reference Schmidt’s and Dyson’s volumes, and are best read with those works close to hand. 

The author has taken on no small challenge, as can be seen by the fact that the re-dating project has 
existed in one form or another since as early as 1994 (p. 6), and has taken more than 20 years to reach 
fruition. It represents a massive investment of time in archival research at the Penn Museum and elsewhere 
to bring together the field records from the 1931, 1932 and 1976 seasons — field notes, photographs, sec- 
tions, plans, burial sheets, object cards, general correspondence, exported sherd assemblages, et cetera — 
and reinterpret them in an integrated fashion; or as Giirsan-Salzmann would have it (p. 6), to “re-excavate” 
the archives of Schmidt and Dyson. 

Although the author claims (p. 7) that the research questions are “explicitly descriptive and chronological", 
and much of the volume is consumed by the painstaking development of a new ceramic sequence (Chapter 3) 
and a meticulous reconstruction of the burial stratigraphy (Chapter 4), the volume includes a lengthy con- 
sideration of the mortuary practices and traditions of the site (Chapter 6) informed by perspectives from 
social archaeology and ethnography, and a concluding chapter that addresses social and cultural develop- 
ments at the site, aspects of craft production, ritual activity, social organisation and long-distance connec- 
tions (Chapter 7). That these final, highly interesting, interpretive chapters of the volume are somewhat less 
intense and comprehensive than the preceding exposition can perhaps be put down to exhaustion. While the 
chronological re-evaluation benefits strongly from the controlled re-study excavations undertaken by Dyson’s 
team in the 1970s and the insights they provided (not to mention discussions with and observations from 
Dyson himself), the author had a metaphorical mountain to climb: Schmidt’s excavations are very much of 
their time, and the original chronology for the burials was derived more from their absolute heights than 
their relative stratigraphy (burial cuts being only rarely observed or recorded), and his chronological recon- 
structions depended on the faulty assumption that the burials were dug down from the occupation phases 
immediately above them. Giirsan-Salzmann’s detailed re-evaluation of the ceramic chronology (Tab. 3.4) 
and the correlation of field records, photos, plans, sections and burial spot heights has allowed for an entirely 
new chronology of the burials to be developed (Tabs. 4.1, 4.2), affirming the hypothesis that burials tend 
to have been located in areas of the site that were empty of occupation at the time of interment. Giirsan- 
Salzmann is able to demonstrate that burials separated in time by centuries could be found side-by-side in 
some parts of the site, confounding Schmidt’s assumptions and his related chronological interpretations. 

There is a growing body of works like this volume appearing in print, as new and revivified programmes 
of field and laboratory research on Iranian materials bring older assemblages under scrutiny, particularly in 
chronological terms. Many examples could be cited, such as the revised dating of several key archaeological 
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sequences in Damghan and the Tehran and Qazvin Plains (for example, Minami and Tsuneki 2013; Fazeli 
Nashli er al. 2005, 2004), or multiple Neolithic sites in the Zagros (for example, Nishiaki 2010; Daujat er al. 
2016). The common dependence of these successful research programmes on absolute dating, especially the 
radiocarbon dating of animal bones, highlights one area where the Tepe Hissar re-analysis remains incom- 
plete: given that “a large collection of the skeletal material from the Schmidt expedition is in the Penn 
Museum" (p. 12, note 0.10), it seems that an opportunity exists to directly radiocarbon date burials and 
reinforce the new Hissar burial sequence developed by Gürsan-Salzmann. Although it is not explicitly men- 
tioned as a focus of future research (p. 295), I hope that this opportunity is taken up in due course, as the last 
absolute dates from the site (App. 4) derived from the Dyson re-study project some 40 years ago. 

I suspect that the ‘dry’, descriptive and highly focused nature of much of the work reported in this 
volume will not be appreciated by a wide audience, although the rich, well-illustrated material remains and 
broad cultural interpretations of Chapters 6 and 7 are much more accessible. However, specialists of Iranian 
prehistory will readily recognise the value of this contribution and be thankful for the serious intellectual 
commitment and sheer archaeological hard yakka that has gone into its production, as well as the improved 
understanding of the site and region that will flow from it. The author is to be congratulated for producing 
a new and essential reference work for scholars studying the prehistory of Iran. 
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J.-P. Vita, Canaanite Scribes in the Amarna Letters. Alter Orient und Altes Testament 406. Münster: Ugarit- 
Verlag, 2015. Pp. xii, 272; 78 pl. ISBN: 978-3-86835-098-2 (Hardcover); 978-3-86835-141-5 (E-book). 


The cuneiform epistolary documents discovered at the New Kingdom site of Tell el-Amarna in Egypt 
have long been mined for linguistic and historical data about the Egyptian empire. Of particular interest is 
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the information they provide about the West Semitic dialects of 14th century BCE Canaan whence the 
majority of the corpus was sent. In recent decades, scholars have been working on individual dialects and 
sub-corpora of the Canaanite Amarna letters. However, very few studies have investigated the texts’ palae- 
ography and none has done so in a systematic way. In Canaanite Scribes in the Amarna Letters, Juan-Pablo 
Vita has provided a summation of his work on Amarna palaeography since the late 1990s. The result is a 
volume that is filled with insights about the Canaanite scribes’ handwriting, which helps identify individual 
scribes and builds a picture of the scribal networks among the Canaanite cities. 

Vita states that the principle aim in this book is to systematise and build on previous studies of Amarna 
palaeography published in the works of J. A. Knudtzon, O. Schroeder and W. L. Moran. Vita has done so 
by examining each tablet housed in Berlin, London and Paris (the tablets in Cairo were collated by Jana 
Mynäfovä) and then comparing his palaeographical observations with the 2004 ground-breaking petrographic 
analysis conducted by Y. Goren, I. Finkelstein and N. Na'aman in /nscribed in Clay. As one progresses 
through the work one can see the importance of this last step in Vita's method. The volume is accompanied 
by 78 plates containing good quality photographs of the tablets, which allows the reader to evaluate Vita's 
observations. At times the reader will be confronted with questions such as: “How similar do the sign 
forms on different tablets have to be to prove they are from the same hand?" and “Is it all in the eye of the 
beholder?" Here is where petrography helps to confirm Vita's findings — and on nearly all occasions it does. 
For as the author states, both approaches "complement each other, and to a greater degree, lead in the same 
direction" (p. 9). 

'The book comprises three chapters. The first is an introduction that outlines key aspects of the present 
study and the Amarna letters themselves (pp. 1-11). The discussion regarding the scholarly debate over the 
nature of the language of the Canaanite Amarna letters is handled particularly well (pp. 2-3, nn. 3-8). Vita 
does, however, make the point that his work does not include the letters from Ugarit, which he argues 
should be investigated with the other texts from the city (p. 9). 

The second chapter, “Localities and Scribes” is the largest in the book and presents the major findings 
in Vita's research (pp. 12-102). This chapter presents dossiers on each Canaanite city from which Amarna 
letters were sent. The cities are organised from north to south (as is customary with Amarna studies) from 
the Middle Orontes in Syria down to the cities on the Egyptian-Palestine boarder. Each dossier has details 
of the "historical corpus", "linguistic corpus", distinction of scribes employed at that city, representative 
bibliography and comments outlining the previous research by others, followed by Vita's palaeographical 
assessment. 

The dossier style of this chapter favours a selective reading of particular sub-corpora of texts rather than 
reading for themes, issues and/or observations that cut across the Canaanite Amarna letters, though efforts 
are made to cross reference common phenomena in different sub-corpora. There are a number of important 
findings that have led to a re-appraisal of the nature of the Canaanite communications networks during the 
period of Egyptian domination. The foremost of these observations is that a single scribe could be employed 
to write documents for two or more kings simultaneously. The clearest case comes from the scribe at Gezer 
who wrote not 13 letters, as is commonly identified from that city, but 25 including letters for the ruler of 
Ashkelon and other cities of southern Palestine (pp. 3-4, 75-83, and 92-96). Other examples of scribe shar- 
ing are the scribes of Amurru who wrote for rulers in neighbouring cities (pp. 15-22) and members of the 
Beqa‘ Alliance (pp. 23-38). This chapter also features a number of discussions of geo-political importance, 
such as the location of the toponym Mušihuna in the Beqa‘ region rather than in Bashan, and how therefore 
this toponym should not to be equated with the msh of Thutmosis III’s topographical texts (pp. 28-31). 
Noteworthy too is the identification of Biryawaza as a prince of Musihuna (pp. 31-35). 

The final chapter is entitled “Case Studies and Perspectives” and aims to demonstrate the usefulness of 
Vita’s methodology for future investigations (pp. 103-150). This chapter is not a conclusion, rather it is a 
series of discussions that introduce further observations not found in the previous chapters. For Vita, there 
are seven avenues for future research: palaeography and petrography, digital photography and joins, text 
layout and palaeography, toponymy, historical perspectives, linguistic investigations, and, of course, the 
identification of particular scribes. The reader will find a particularly important analysis of the problematic 
section of EA 64: 20-23 (pp. 108-115). Scholars have been puzzled by the use of what has been assumed to 
be Glossenkeilen for the obscure lexemes “mi-KlI-tu” and “ia-pa-ak-ti’. However, Vita persuasively argues 
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that these are not Glossenkeilen, but markers to indicate that ll. 22 and 23 were “runover lines" and thus to 
be read with the previous lines. The photograph of the tablet on pl. LXTV demonstrates why: there was not 
space enough for whole lines to be written, because writing on the obverse had wrapped around and taken 
considerable space on the reverse of the tablet. 

While there is much to gain from Canaanite Scribes in the Amarna Letters, the reviewer feels that better 
organisation of the material would aid its readership. To the reviewer's mind, the problems in organisation 
may stem from the fact that much of the material presented here has been updated and incorporated from 
articles published over the decades, often in languages other than English (p. xii). While this will certainly 
bring Vita's research a greater readership and has presented it in a broader discussion, there were times when 
the reviewer wished that greater care had been taken when incorporating the previously published informa- 
tion into the present volume. There is repetition across the volume and often disproportionate (it seemed 
to this reviewer) treatment of particular sub-corpora of texts. What is really missing is an over-arching 
discussion of the grand findings of Vita's research, which are considerable and probably should have been 
discussed in an analytical conclusion. There are some other symptoms, albeit minor, of the redaction of 
Vita's published material and they could have been smoothed out with better editing. For example, there 
are inconsistent spellings of names: Amenofis IV vs Amenophis IV; Amarna vs Amarnian (both on p. 115); 
and an unusual spelling, for an English text, of Akhenaten as “Echnaton”. There are also some errors that 
have crept in, for instance, on p. 109 the reader is directed to pl. X to view EA 64, however, the photo of 
the tablet is on pl. LXIV. 

Despite its organisational shortcomings, this volume is well worth the effort it takes to mine it for its gems. 
Scholars of the Amarna period will need to consult this book when examining the letters from Canaan. 
'The book will be used best as a reference work on individual tablets, scribes and sub-corpora rather than 
read from cover to cover. 


L. R. SIDDALL 
Macquarie University 
E-mail: luis.siddall@mq.edu.au 


Christian Marek, In the Land of a Thousand Gods: A History of Asia Minor in the Ancient World. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2016. Pp. ix, 797; 109 figs. ISBN 9780691159799. (Hardcover). First pub- 
lished in German under the title Geschichte Kleinasiens in der Antike, München, C. H. Beck oHG, 2010. 


This book represents a substantial contribution to a study of the ancient Near East, covering as it does 
a succession of civilisations which rose and fell throughout the vast region designated as “Asia Minor’, from 
the early Prehistoric period to the dawn of the Byzantine era. The evocative title picks up the proud boast 
of the Hittites, who dominated much of Anatolia during the Late Bronze Age, that they were “a people of 
a thousand gods," a claim which reflects the extensive spread of Hittite conquests throughout the Anatolian 
peninsula and beyond, and the unrationalised absorption of all the gods of the conquered states into their 
pantheon. The eclecticism of Hittite civilisation and the shaping of this civilisation by the adoption into it 
of many elements of its Near Eastern contemporaries and predecessors provide a fitting example of the 
cultural, social, and political interrelationships that developed within Asia Minor and regions beyond over 
the many thousands of years which Marek's book encompasses. From an account of modern fieldwork in 
Asia Minor, we pass to the prehistory of the region, then to the civilisations of the Late Bronze and Iron 
Ages, from there to the western Persian empire and the Greek presence in Asia Minor, to Alexander's con- 
quests and the kingdoms that developed in his wake, and finally to the Roman conquests and the imposi- 
tion of Roman imperial rule, with all its cultural manifestations, down to Constantine's inauguration of 
Constantinople in 330 AD. 

Though ‘Asia Minor’ is commonly thought of in the Classical sense as the region covering the Anato- 
lian peninsula and extending eastwards to the Euphrates, Marek's use of the term takes us further east, to 
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Armenia and the eastern borders of modern Turkey. This increases significantly the range of people his book 
deals with, and in a geographical sense its coverage is virtually co-extensive with that of the book Ancient 
Turkey, published in 2009 by A. Sagona and P. Zimansky (Routledge). The Sagona/Zimansky book, how- 
ever, provides a much more detailed treatment of the prehistoric period, and effectively ends with the Iron 
Age civilisations of Phrygia and Lydia (beyond which it gives merely a brief introduction to the period of 
the Persian conquests). Also, Sagona/Zimansky’s account is more archaeologically oriented than Marek’s 
which is based much more on written source material. This is by no means a criticism of either book. Taken 
together, they represent the most valuable, comprehensive guide yet published to the history and civilisation 
of ancient Turkey. 

Marek’s book was first published in German in 2010, and much credit is due to the author and his col- 
laborators and to Princeton University Press for publishing the new edition in English — at a price which 
should make it accessible to most students. And it’s important to stress that the English edition is not simply 
a translation of the original German edition, but provides much updating of the material contained therein, 
including pointers to other relevant publications that have appeared since. This increases substantially the 
value of the book as a reference tool for both students of the Asia Minor region and those specialising in 
other areas of the Near Eastern world. Students and scholars will also find a valuable reference tool in the 
detailed Appendix, which includes kinglists from the Hittite period onwards, a list of Persian satraps and 
Roman governors and their provincial posts in Asia Minor, and a timeline for all periods. 

That said, Marek devotes most of his book to Roman rule in Asia Minor (just over half the book’s con- 
tents). This is perhaps understandable in view of the author's emphasis on written records and the massive 
surge of such information available for the Roman period. But despite the Roman emphasis, there are only 
rare occasions where one could complain of an unduly skimpy treatment of earlier civilisations, especially 
given the book's vast scope. One of these occasions is the meagre account of Urartu, confined to just one- 
and-a-half pages, with no maps or illustrations. Given that Urartu was one of the major civilisations of the 
Iron Age, politically, militarily, and culturally, it deserves much more attention. One needs to go to the 
Sagona/Zimansky book for a satisfactory, concise but comprehensive treatment of the Urartian civilisation. 
On the other hand, Marek gives fair coverage to the often skimpily treated Hellenistic period in Asia Minor, 
and generous coverage to the Hittites. And his account of Greek settlement in Asia Minor appropriately 
emphasises how important a role the Greeks played in the development of the culture and civilisation of the 
regions where they settled — something often downplayed or overlooked by scholars and students of the 
Near East. In all cases, Marek has the knack of focusing on the essential characteristics of each civilisation 
with which he deals, and his comprehensive bibliographical references provide ample scope for the reader to 
follow up on matters which he himself discusses only briefly. One might note here that a very useful feature 
of his book is its highlighting of many ongoing controversies — for example, regarding the satrapal system of 
the Persian (Achaemenid) empire. Very occasionally the book is out of date on matters of detail. For example, 
the reports from Ugarit that tablets as yet unfired were found in a kiln at the time of the city's destruction 
(p. 95) have long since been discounted (see E. H. Cline, 1777BC. The Year Civilization Collapsed, Princeton, 
2014, p. 112). But such lapses are rare. 

Worthy of special mention are Marek's black and white maps and illustrations. All too often such images 
in books are taken from colour originals and look fuzzy and under-exposed when reduced to monochrome. 
By contrast, Marek's illustrations are clear and sharp, and his maps in particular are easy to read and highly 
informative. The author has a very good cartographer. 

Marek's overall approach in writing this book is best summed up in his Preface: 


Seen from the point of view of cultural history, the unique mediating position of ancient Asia Minor 
between East and West might seem to require an explanatory approach that makes use of abstract 
concepts and models. But for an attempt like this one which seeks to represent such a wide-ranging 
subject on the basis of the present state of scholarly knowledge, it may be more appropriate to eschew 
theorizing as much as possible. I see my task as being rather to remain as close as I can to the sources; 
and since the sources are fragmentary, that means that I must often acknowledge that we do not know 
some things, or do not know them well enough to arrive at a clear conception of them. 
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This epitomises Marek's treatment of his topic. His epic account is presented to us in a straightforward, 
matter-of-fact, traditional way, easy to read and without stylistic frills or rhetorical flourishes. This may not 
be a book for readers looking for more basic, more lively treatments of the ancient world. But for the more 
serious general reader, and for any student or scholar seeking a comprehensive, reliable, up-to-date treat- 
ment of ancient Asia Minor, In the Land of a Thousand Gods will be an indispensable addition to their 
library. 


Trevor BRYCE 
School of Historical and Philosophical Inquiry, University of Queensland 
Email: t.bryceuq.edu.au 


Trent C. Butler, Joshua Word Biblical Commentary Volumes 7A Joshua 1-12; 7B Joshua 13-24 (24 Edition). 
Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2011. Pp. 561 (vol. 7A), 362 (vol. 7B). ISBN 978-0-785-25268-9; 978-0-310- 
52012-2 (Hardcover). 


Trent Butler's original commentary on Joshua was published in 1982. This second edition published 
32 years later is markedly longer — from just over 300 pages to two volumes of more than 900. While the 
new edition follows much the same structure as is found in other volumes of the Word series, there are 
several reasons for its length. The Author's Preface (included in both volumes) names the segment titles to 
be used in the commentary chapters, and in the main Introduction Butler provides clear indications of the 
need for a new edition through his review of critical research. The methodology and presuppositions of the 
earlier edition are reviewed and clarified in sections on the Text and Versions (see the useful Table £o.r, 
p- 39), and in the section on critical research, Butler’s extensive reconsideration of many aspects of his 
earlier work expands the Introduction from 40 to over 180 pages. 

One segment (pp. 84—94) reviews the rise and demise of the Deuteronomic History with focus on a 
"history of interpretation” rather than on “compositional and redactional growth" (p. 92). Buder ulti- 
mately asserts the significance of the occurrence of Deuteronomistic language throughout the text. There 
is also lengthy comment on archaeology and on the history *behind the book" (see p. 94); these views are 
exemplified in the discussions of particular segments of the text in the light of more recent comments and 
analyses. 

At the close of the Introduction, Butler clarifies the heading “The Meaning of the Material" (pp. 157-182), 
with seven major topics: the Enigmatic God, Land and Rest, Leadership, Law and Worship, the People of 
God, Warfare and Conquest, and Theological Conclusions. Further specific detail is offered in each excur- 
sus located at relevant points in the commentary: *Holy War" (V. 1 pp. 353-358), "Herem" (V. 1 pp. 383-385), 
and “The Philistines" (V. 2 pp. 72-79). The section, “Explanation”, at the end of each chapter provides an 
opportunity for Butler to clarify the meaning of the material under consideration. 

'The commentary on the chapters/segments of the text in the new edition presents the same arrangement 
as the first: extensive bibliography, translation of the text, notes, a section headed Form/ Structure/Setting 
followed by comments and explanation. However the triple heading in the second edition expands to cover 
tradition, source and redaction, and separate observations on form, structure and setting (as clarified in the 
Introduction). In almost every chapter, all sections are longer than in the earlier version — exceptions are 
Textual Notes and closing Explanations. Bibliographies add more recent material to the earlier entries 
often expanding by a third; Form/Structure/Setting may expand up to eight times the earlier material; Com- 
ments on particular verses or brief passages are more discursive on recent thinking where it is helpful to 
have the comparative presentation of different views. One such example is found in the Comments on the 
Gibeonites in Joshua 9 (V. 1 pp. 445-448); a second in the various points made on the text of Joshua 22 
(V. 2 pp. 246-263). 

Other examples may indicate the value of the new edition when considering particular elements. On 
Joshua 3-5:1 (V. 1 pp. 267—303) there is an analysis of the text (both MT and English translation) as indicating 
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“two complete oral sources” (pp. 282, 283-289). It is interesting to see Butler’s observation that he found it 
impossible to develop for this text the sort of table to be found with other more direct narrative chapters 
(e.g. on Chapter 5 pp. 330-331, on Chapter 9 pp. 441-442). The commentary chapters on Joshua 15-17 and 
on 18-19 offer careful listings of the cities, boundaries and towns of the various tribal allotments including 
map references and points about the dates and destruction levels on some sites. In a number of cases analyses 
are introduced directly from other commentaries: for example from Knauf - Tables 5.1 (V. 1 p. 334 linking a 
range of texts) and 6.3 (p. 398-99 analysing Chapter 7), and Younger's Syntagms - Table 11.1 (pp. 505-6 on 
Joshua 11). 

Other elements of significance arise when one considers marked differences in segments between the first 
and second editions. On Joshua 12 the segment on Form/Structure/Setting is expanded from a single page in 
the earlier edition (p. 130) to four pages in the later work (pp. 525-528), and the Comments are expanded 
by the addition of observations and different views from more recent works. 

For the chapter on Joshua 23, the Form/Structure/Setting section is expanded markedly by the inclu- 
sion of two Tables and several analytical lists, all of which give greater depth to the commentary. Where 
Joshua 24 is concerned it is of interest to note that bibliography for this text chapter is defined as “too vast” 
(V. 2 p. 285), yet for both editions there are lists with largely similar headings: those in the newer edition 
are Covenant, Exegesis, Shechem Archaeology, Short Historical Creed and Tradition. 

Given the changes and additions Butler has made throughout his work, it seems strange that in the 
Introduction he retains a segment on Amphictyony (V. 1 pp. 135-140). There are only a handful of extra 
items in the Bibliography here, and the comments included add very little to what was previously pre- 
sented. Butler argues that if a name for such a politico-religious group as the Israelites does not exist “we 
cannot allow the limitations of our vocabulary to erase from history such an association" (p. 140). Perhaps 
a search for another, more acceptable term would be of greater value than keeping what is now considered 
inapposite. 

Another area that needs further work is the consideration of narrative within the text of Joshua. The 
change of tone from one example to another (for example between the opening narratives in Joshua 1 and 
the story of the spies and Rahab in Joshua 2) is scarcely noted. Other prominent examples are the brief nar- 
rative Joshua 5:13-15 and the complex narrative about the Gibeonites (Joshua 9:1-27). A major aspect of the 
biblical narrative tradition is the use of dialogue, which conveys key elements of characters and often con- 
tributes subtler aspects to the narrative. More is needed than an interest in “narrative formation" (V. 1 p. 14). 
In discussion of Joshua 2 there is no point made of the fact that Rahab effectively misdirects the royal mes- 
sengers, protects the spies and explains her position to them. When they have made a spoken undertaking 
with her, while Rahab has them suspended from the window they find the nerve to renege on their under- 
taking. Rahab is left with the final word (5:21) — assurance that she will act as they require. In the situation 
of the narrative Butler attributes the spies with “control” (see the Note on Verse 20) even though their safety 
still lies in Rahab's hands. The Gibeonite narrative also demonstrates this complexity of tone, but there is 
little evidence of awareness in Butler's commentary on the story. 

Presenting a review of Butler's work raises the question of the worth of obtaining this second edition, 
whether as a library holding or for an individual scholar. (The two-volume edition is available as a Zonder- 
van ebook.) Undoubtedly Butler’s scholarship is of high quality, so that the work has value both for the 
inclusion of lengthy updated bibliographies, and for his revision and extension of his range of commentary 
on passages of the text. Scholars and students need to be aware that the Author's Preface (printed in both 
volumes) carries a sub-title — “Joshua: An Evangelical-Critical Approach". Butler makes a strong plea to be 
considered less conservative, a scholar prepared to base his exegesis in ^many methodological disciplines". 
There are tensions arising from Butler’s general approach, but the two volumes provide a rich commentary 
on Joshua, and offer many older and more contemporary suggestions of other commentaries, books and 
articles to be consulted. 


Lucy DAVEY 
Department of Hebrew, Biblical and Jewish Studies, University of Sydney 
Email: lucy.davey@sydney.edu.au 
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Haggai Mazuz, The Religious and Spiritual Life of the Jews of Medina. The Brill Reference Library of 
Judaism 38. Leiden: Brill, 2013. Pp. 131. ISBN: 978-90-04-25062-8 (Hardcover). 


The Jews who lived on the Arabian peninsula during the formative period of the Islamic community have 
left no direct material or textual remnants. Therefore, any study of Arabian Jews at the turn of the seventh 
century CE, such as this concise volume by Haggai Mazuz, has to deal with an extreme paucity of sources. 
Of possible interest are relevant inscriptions found mainly in northern and southern Arabia, which generally 
predate Islam by at least a century. Among the Jewish literary sources, we have the rabbinic materials of 
Palestine, including the Palestinian Talmud, which were redacted in the third to fifth centuries CE, and 
those of Mesopotamia, whose final redaction in the Babylonian Talmud — equally after a long period of 
compilation — may have roughly coincided with the Muslim Arab conquest of the Sasanian Empire. The 
most direct evidence for Arabian Jews comes from the pronouncements on them, and the cultural affinity 
with their traditions, that we find in the Qur’än, whose dating within the framework indicated by traditional 
Islamic historiography has recently gained considerable support in Western scholarship. The traditional 
Islamic historiographic and exegetical tradition itself, finally, a corpus that came into being from the very 
late Umayyad or early Abbasid period onward — that is, more than 100 years after the period under con- 
sideration — gives the most explicit account of Arabian Judaism in the time of the Islamic prophet. 
Mazuz’s book does not treat the archaeological evidence and, while considering the Islamic Scripture in the 
context of later exegetical writings, it does not generally attempt to analyse Qur’änic materials on their own 
(for exceptions see, for example, pp. 17-23 and 107). Instead, Mazuz seeks to enrich our understanding by 
focusing on the affinity between the Babylonian Talmud, select pre- and post-Talmudic Jewish sources, and 
the Islamic historiographical tradition as recorded, for example, in the sēra, the biographies of Muhammad, 
in the zafsir, the Muslim exegetical commentaries on the Qur’än, and especially in the literature dedicated 
to the asbab al-nuziil, the “occasions of revelation," which attempt to clarify the precise historical context of 
the divine revelation of each of the Qur'an's verses. 

Based on the overlap of data between the Jewish and the Islamic corpora in the areas of religious and 
social leadership (chapter one), law and custom (chapter two), religious doctrine (chapter three), and exter- 
nal characteristics such as hairdo and clothing (chapter four), and supported by some Gaonic and Andalu- 
sian materials (appendices), Mazuz argues that we have much reason to concur with the most prominent of 
his predecessors who sought to describe Arabian Judaism. Shlomo Dov Goitein, Mazuz reports, long ago 
argued that Arabian Judaism, by and large, was very closely related to that known from the Talmudic tradi- 
tion (p. 7; Goitein does of course reserve some space for Karaite influence). The present author happens to 
agree with Goitein's, and thereby with Mazuz's, general sense of rabbinic and especially Palestinian Judaism 
as being most prevalent in the Qur'àn's milieu. Mazuz offers a largely adequate (if extremely succinct) list of 
previous research on the subject matter, and takes passing note of the fundamental criticism levelled against 
those, like himself, who rely on the Islamic historiographical materials (pp. 99-100). If we are to admit such 
materials, namely, we must ask ourselves how we can be sure that their overlap with the Talmudic tradition 
does not merely reflect the possible encounter of the post-Qur’änic Islamic authors with later Talmudic 
forms of Judaism. Instead of setting out to refute such critical arguments in any detail, Mazuz takes an 
admitted leap of faith (p. 7), and simply posits that the actual overlap between the Talmudic and the 
Islamic materials proves his case. 

Some western scholars have indeed dismissed the Islamic historiographical tradition to their own detri- 
ment, and some important voices have recently pointed to the historical validity of some of the information 
contained in these sources. Yet any reader of Mazuz's book will find his discussion compelling only as long 
as positing that the Islamic tradition is indeed historically accurate in all its details, and not in the slightest 
tainted by later developments, exegetical expediency, or even misunderstandings of the religious Other. 
Before turning to the perils of such wholeheartedly uncritical faith in the sources, I want first to point out 
that most of the short case studies offered by Mazuz are indeed intriguing. When it comes, for example, to 
the sexual norms regarding coitus interruptus and sexual positions which the far-travelling Persian collector 
of hadiths al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) or the later Mesopotamian scholar al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) attribute to 
the Jews of Muhammad's time, then the overlap between these Islamic materials and the Talmudic data is 
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indeed surprising. There are many other comparable nuggets of corresponding information spread throughout 
the volume under discussion, and they constitute Mazuz's contribution to scholarship. Yet there is not much 
in either the Islamic or the Talmudic testimony presented by Mazuz that would preclude the most obvious 
alternative explanation of such overlap mentioned above, that is that the affinity between the traditions 
derives from the encounter of the later scholars with rabbinic Jews of their own time. Which scholar, past or 
present, does not extrapolate at least part of their own experience and project it onto earlier times? Any such 
later contact between the Islamic exegetes and the Jews of their time would, of course, be a worthy object of 
study on its own, and enrich our knowledge of Medieval Islamic culture and its interaction with Judaism. By 
not exploring this possibility, Mazuz leaves his readership doubly wanting when seeking to gain accurate 
knowledge of Islam or of Judaism either in the time of the Quran or in the time of its later interpreters. 

Occasionally, moreover, Mazuz misreads aspects of the Jewish evidence. In an episode reported in the sira 
of Ibn Hishàm (who died between 213/828 and 218/833), for example, we learn about the refusal of the Banü 
Kurayza, a Jewish tribe in Medina besieged by the Muslims, to follow their leader in a surprise attack on 
Shabbat (Ibn Hisham, Sra, 2:159). A seemingly relevant (real) baraita in the Babylonian Talmud indeed 
prohibits Jews from making armed excursions against foreigners besieging a town on Shabbat (Eruvin 45a). 
Translating the passage in a less than accurate way, Mazuz fails to inform his readers that the 'ayarór yisra el, 
"the towns of Israel,” to which the law applies, are only those situated within the land of Israel. The putative 
relevance of the passage to the Arabian settlement of Yathrib, that is, Medina, is thereby rendered at least 
doubtful." Moreover, while the debate in the Bavli primarily pertains to displacement of persons and goods 
on Shabbat, Mazuz does not inform the reader about the Palestinian rabbinic tradition pertaining to warfare 
on the Shabbat, which allows Jews to continue or, in certain cases, even to begin an offensive attack on a 
gentile town on Shabbat (see, for example, Sifre Shoftim 60 (203), Tosefta Eruvin 2-3 and esp. 3:5, which 
records the source of the Bavli passage, and Yerushalmi Shabbat 1.11 (4a—b); see also the relevant pre-rabbinic 
tradition in 4Q264a frag. 3, line 8). Especially if the Banü Kurayza saw the war as an “obligatory” one, which 
would seem more than likely given their defensive situation, the Palestinian tradition would have fully sup- 
ported their leader in his attempted attack on Shabbat.” 

Are these legal overlaps, if they were to stand scrutiny, evidence of the affinity of classical Palestinian and 
Babylonian rabbinic laws with those of the Jews of Arabia in the seventh century CE, or with those of the 
Jews in the time of Ibn Hishäm (or of his source), or perhaps a bit of both? Many of the later Islamic 
authors who understood the Jews of Medina to have been rabbinic often prove to have been aware of the 
diversity of Judaism in their own time. Did they identify the Medinan Jews as rabbinic based on the Qur'an, 
based on cultural memory, or merely based on an implicit exegetical convention? Without exploring alterna- 
tive models of explanation, Mazuz leaves us guessing. Moreover, his book's near-entire disregard for the 
Palestinian rabbinic evidence — despite Mazuz's reference to an important study by Meir and Menahem 
Kister that highlights the Palestinian nature of the rabbinic tradition in the milieu of early Islam — makes 
it a less reliable study than one would have hoped for? 


1 While the term “the towns of Israel” is suggestive already, the Talmud makes it clear that it discusses only towns 
situated within the land of Israel when it exempts border-towns from the law. Mazuz here relies on the ambiguous Soncino 
translation of the settlements as "Israelite towns" (p. 60), thereby skewing the testimony as if all Jewish towns were obliged 
by the law. It should also be noted that one Talmudic sage, in the sequel of the passage, includes either all of Mesopotamia 
(bavel), or at least Nehardea (a Jewish town in Mesopotamia situated at the border of the Jewish settlements), under this 
exempted category. Either way, simply positing the applicability of the law to Arabia requires a stretch of the evidence that 
makes its original focus on Israel unrecognisable. 

2 On the cases of “obligatory” and “permissible” warfare in Judaism, and the resulting restriction for fighting on 
Shabbat, see for example the volume edited by Y. Levin and A. Shapira, War and Peace in Jewish Tradition: From the 
Biblical World to the Present (London: Routledge, 2012), as well as the discussions in M. Walzer (ed.), Law, Politics, and 
Morality in Judaism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006), esp. pp. 149-181. The Palestinian tradition would also 
have been relevant regarding the Jews’ reported refusal to join the Muslims in their battle against the Meccans at Uhud 
on Shabbat (see Ibn Hishäm, Szra, 2:159), which Mazuz briefly evokes (p. 61). 

3 The absence of the Palestinian rabbinic tradition is pervasive throughout the volume; to give but one further 
example, when discussing the role of the angel Gabriel, Mazuz again quotes the Babylonian Talmud (Bava Metsi‘a 86b), 
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There is, of course, one seventh-century source from Arabia which could well establish the relevance of 
the Palestinian or the Babylonian rabbinic tradition for the nascent Muslim community, and that is the 
Qur’än. In focusing on the Islamic historiographical and exegetical tradition rather than on the Qur’än, and 
in ignoring almost any recent scholarship on the Muslim Scripture, Mazuz deprives himself of the insights 
provided by those scholars who have firmly placed the Qur'àn within its late antique context. This context, 
as Angelika Neuwirth, Joseph Witztum, Gabriel Reynolds and others have persuasively illustrated, especially 
over the past decade, is informed by Christian traditions at least as much as by Jewish ones. Mazuz occasion- 
ally refers to Christian practice in passing (see, for example, pp. 26, 36—37, 41 n. 68, and 64), but does not 
even begin to problematise the historiographical and methodological implications which the presence of 
Christians alongside Jews in the milieu of the nascent Islamic community imposes on the subject matter he 
seeks to analyse. 

Mazuz, it is true, argues that some of his insights are based on a putative Islamic interpretative method he 
describes as mukhálafa, as “doing the opposite,” which he extends to mean that Islamic practice would entail 
"simultaneously differentiating Islam from both Judaism and Christianity" (p. 26). If such a method were 
applicable at times (and I am not entirely disinclined to consider the plausibility of the principle), does it then 
not follow that any balanced discussion of a Jewish practice should equally entail a necessary discussion of the 
relevant Christian tradition? When Mazuz discusses the Qur’än’s accusation against the Jews as practising 
tahrif, as “falsifying Scripture" — one of the few examples were the Qur’änic evidence is taken into account 
directly — he even cites an article by Reynolds that argues for a long Christian pre-history of the Qur’än’s 
notion of scriptural falsification (p. 18 n. 44). Yet Mazuz does not share any of the content of this article with 
his readers, and therefore does not consider the possibility that the anti-rabbinic rhetoric of the nascent Mus- 
lim community may well have participated in a reconstructible aspect of Christian discourse. Instead, Mazuz's 
singular focus problematically suggests to his audience that the Qur’än’s polemics would have reacted to Jew- 
ish scriptural interpretation in isolation. 

In ignoring the voices not only of the Palestinian rabbinic tradition but also of the Qur’än’s Christian 
context, the volume under discussion leaves too much unconsidered. The history and the culture of the Jews 
of Medina are closely intertwined with the field of Qur’änic studies, and too much is at stake in this field 
to allow for such one-sided treatment even at the exploratory level. The volume contains some worthwhile 
observations about the affinity of the Babylonian Talmud and the Islamic historiographical and exegetical 
tradition that deserve to be studied in more detail. Yet the publication of these preliminary observations in 
their present form hardly advances our knowledge about a place and time at which Jewish and Islamic his- 
tory and historiography so closely overlapped. 
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without discussing the very similar tradition in the Palestinian Midrash Genesis Rabbah (50:2) that likely reflects an earlier, 
and perhaps more relevant state of the rabbinic tradition to which both the Qur’än and the zafzr react. Mazuz hardly 
considers the Palestinian Amoraic tradition at all; the Palestinian Talmud does not figure in the book beyond an indirect 
reference to it on p. 4. The only Amoraic Palestinian rabbinic text considered is Exodus Rabbah (pp. 73-74), which, 
however, is widely understood to be a medieval text of hardly any direct relevance for the time and place supposedly 
under consideration — but a text of great relevance for the later times of the Islamic exegetes whose work Mazuz actually 
studies. 


